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PREFACE 


"  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose  under  the  heaven."  The  Preacher  in 
his  enumeration  proclaims  "  a  time  of  war  and  a  time 
of  peace."  The  history  nf  Great  Britain  during 
times  of  peace  has  almost  monopolized  the  attention 
of  all  British  historians.  The  times  of  war  have 
received  scant  attention.  The  present  writer,  there- 
fore, in  these  pages  makes  a  humble  attempt  to  excite 
interest  in  those  epochs  of  English  history  which 
deal  with  fighting  men  and  fields  of  battle.  To  the 
close  observer  of  current  events  and  current  senti- 
ments the  undertaking  cannot  appear  inopportune. 

There  will  never  come  a  time  when  men  will  cease 
to  gaze  more  fixedly  at  the  human  and  dramatic  as- 
pects of  history  than  at  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  aspects.  Historians  may  propound  noble 
theories  of  their  art,  and  may  pursue  those  theories 
to  their  logical  issue ;  but  the  ordinary  reader  will 
continue  to  give  his  attention  to  thr  romantic  and 
the  dynamic  chapters  of  our  annals,  and  those  are 
the  chapters  which  have  for  their  web  and  woof  the 
deeds  of  warriors.  War  is,  indeed,  human  nature 
strained  to  its  utmost  tension  and  tried  by  its  stern- 
est trial.     War  is,  indeed,  the  very  romance  of  his- 
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tor  .    Moreover,  it  is  more  than  the  chiws  and  fangs 
of  contest  that  attract  attention.     War  has  its  vir- 
tues as  well  as  its  devildoms.     Across  the  stage  of 
the  theatre  of  war  march  many  sublime  characters ; 
all  the  actors  are  not  villains.     As  the  long  proces- 
sion passes,  we  applaud  the  intrepidity  that  sees  no 
penis,  the  contempt  for  ease  that  welcomes  discom- 
fort and  distress,  the  absolute  surrender  of  private 
interests  and  emolument,  the  implicit  obedience  to 
command  that  orders  to  victory  or  death.     Men  will 
always  admire  tlie  martial  virtues,  and  happy  is  the 
state  whose  national  life  is  built  upon  the  enduring 
foundation  of  those  virtues  which  the  stress  and  the 
calamities  of  war  often  evoke. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  the  martial  vir- 
tues alone  which  make  the  deeds  of  soldiers  so  ab- 
sorbingly  attractive.     There  is  imbedded  deep  in  the 
nature  of  most  men  a  love  of  excitement,  of  struggles, 
of  exhibitions  of  force  and  skill,  of  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  spectacular  hosts.    One  need  not  go  far 
to  find  illustrations  of  such  propensities.     The  Sal- 
vation Army,  that   wonderful  organization   which 
sprang  into  sudden  popularity  under  the  magic  wand 
of  Its  great  Founder,  and  which  now  girdles  the 
whole  world,  owes  much  of  its  success  to  its  adoption 
and  close  imitation  of  military  methods  and  procedure. 
The  uniforms,  the  colours,  the  drums,  the  hymns,  the 
tramp  of  many  feet,  are  delightful  to  these  scions  of 
old  Hritish  stock;  for  through  many  generations  of 
peaoful  ancestry  there  has  lain  dormant,  to  be  re- 
newed in  tlio  service  of  the  Cross,  the  thrilling  and 
captivating  allurements  of  marshalled  lines  of  men, 
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moving  under  gay  standards  and  pennons,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  martial  melodies.     The  sad  and 
solemn  military  pageantry  which  attends  the  funerals 
of  sovereigns  and  potentates,  and  the  gay  and  splen- 
did processions  which  march  through  admiring  and 
cheering  crowds  when  a  new  king  assumes  his  crown 
and  becomes  the  chief  Field  Marshal  of  his  country 
both  appeal   to  the  same  traits  of  human  nature.' 
Within  the  veins  of  most  of  us,  however  pacific  our 
philosophy  and  our  habits  of  life,  linger  traces  of  the 
lighting  blood. 

As  the  dramatic  spectacles  of  war,  and  of  the 
movem..nts  of  marching  men,  are  thrilling  to  the 
onlooker  so  it  is  not  strange  that  the  narratives  of 
wars  and  battles,  which  appeal  powerfully  to  the 
imagination,  have  a  stronger  human  interest  than 
the  records  of  the  peaceful  pursuits  and  achieve- 
ments of  statesmen  or  of  the  common  people.     His- 
tory would  be  dull  reading  without  the  deeds  of 
valour  and  the  glory  thereof.     It  will  not,  then,  be 
thought  an  entirely  whimsical  design  of  the  present 
writer  If  he  attempts  to  present  in  collective  form 
brief  narratives  of  the  chief  battles  of  England  and 
Scotland,  with  occasional  references  to  his  personal 
visits  to  these  "  Fields  of  Fame." 

Readers  of  Lockhart's  Scott  will  recall  a  remark- 
able  passage  in  the  "  Autobiography  "  that  introduces 
ine  Life.  "My  principal  object  in  these  excur- 
-ions  says  Sir  Walter,  "was  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  places  which  had  been  distinguisheil  by  remark- 
able  historical  events.  The  wandering  over  the  field 
of  Bannockburn  was  the  source  of  more  exquisite 
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pleasure  than  gazing  upon  the  celebrated  landscape 
from  the  battlements  of  Stirling  Castle."  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  visit  to  the  Field  of  Bannockburn  was 
the  present  writer's  first  taste  of  that  "exquisite 
pleasure  "  which  was  to  be  experienced  more  than  a 
score  of  times  as  he  ranged  over  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land to  satisfy  his  ever-increasing  topographical  and 
historical  curiosity. 

The  massing  together  in  one  volume  of  the  mar- 
tial epochs  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  deliber- 
ate and  complete  omission  of  the  peaceful  epochs, 
may  serve  to  bring  into  strong  relief  an  important 
historical  fact  that  should  never  be  forgotten:  Up 
to  times  in  which  we  live  (whatever  the  future  may 
have  in  store)  men  have  always  been  driven 

"  To  follow  flying  steps  of  Truth 
Across  the  bracen  bridge  of  war." 

Even  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century  just 
begun  it  has  been  proven  more  than  once  that  "prin- 
ciples are  rained  in  blood."  The  patient  readers  of 
the  present  volume  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  nearly 
all  the  battles,  or  groups  of  battles,  here  described 
divide  the  history  of  England  into  well-marked 
epochs.  Each  battle,  or  group  of  engagements,  is 
not  only  a  test  of  supremacy,  but  it  is  also  the  close 
of  an  abandoned,  if  not  discredited,  past,  and  the 
dawn  of  an  era  of  altered  ideals. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has 
just  appointed  a  National  Battlefields  Commission  to 
convert  the  battlefields  of  Quebec  into  a  National 
Park.    The  scope  of  the  work  of  this  Commission,  it 
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is  believed,  will  be  widened  to  include  the  whole 
task  of  preserving  for  the  people  of  Canada  the  sites 
of  historic  interest  throughout  the  Dominion.  This 
Commission  will  undertake  the  restoration  and  beau- 
tifying of  all  the  spots  in  Canada  sacred  to  the  strug- 
gles and  heroism  of  the  men  who  preserved  Canada 
to  the  British  Empire.  It  seems  strange  that  no 
such  commission  has  ever  been  appointed  in  Great 
Britain  to  perform  a  like  service  for  the  state.  The 
memorial  recently  erected  on  Flodden  F'eld  is  an 
indication,  it  is  true,  that  public  sentiu  t  is  not 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  fame  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fields  of  history.  In  the  absence  of  ny 
concerted  action  toward  doing  for  all  the  battlefields 
of  Great  Britain  what  has  been  done  for  Culloden 
and  for  Flodden,  the  publication  of  this  little  volume 
will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  calling 
the  attention  of  its  readers  to  fields  which  were 
once  famous,  but  which  are  now  partially  or  utterly 
neglected. 

Probably  no  two  persons  would  agree  as  to  what 
contests  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
among  the  battles  —  more  than  a  hundred  in  number 
—  which  have  been  fought  on  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain.  The  twenty-six  battles  described  in  the 
present  volume  have  been  selected  not  at  random  nor 
hastily.  The  number  of  fields  might  have  been 
greatly  extended  so  as  to  include  Northallerton, 
Homildon  Hill,  Blore  Heath,  Mortimer's  Cross, 
Hedgeley  Moor,  Hexham,  Newbury  (two  battles), 
Both  well  Bridge,  and  many  others.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  present  choice   includes  all  the 
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most   important   engagements,   and   excludes  none 
which  merit  special  notice. 

Students  of  British  history  need  not  be  told  hoW 
scanty  are  the  details  which  most  histori&ns  have 
vouchsafed  to  their  readers  in  the  description  of 
battles.  Mr.  Green,  indeed,  devotes  to  the  momen- 
tous battle  of  Marston  Moor  a  meagre  half-page,  and 
to  the  bloody  day  of  Flodden  he  has  paid  the  paltry 
tribute  of  a  half -sentence  I  It  has,  therefore,  by  the 
present  writer  been  thought  necessary,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  clearness  and  vivid  presentation,  to  recount  at 
some  length  the  causes  and  the  progress  of  the  wars 
here  described  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
own  reflectic  -  and  observations.  Many  of  the  his- 
torical detaili.  h  ;re  gathered  together  are  not  acces- 
sible to  the  general  reader,  and  the  present  volume  is 
not  intended  for  the  specialist  in  history. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  these  pages  to 
note  with  accuracy  the  various  changes  in  arms  and 
armour  which  have  followed  one  another  from  Has- 
ting^ to  Gulloden.  It  is  true,  these  changes  have 
not  been  formally  catalogued,  but  the  attentive 
reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  equipment  of 
the  soldier  has  been  everywhere  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  narrative.  I  here  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  the  valuable  new  work  on  *'  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Arms  and  Armour,"  by  C.  H. 
Ashdown. 

No  excuses  need  be  offered  for  drawing  heavily,  in 
these  battlefield  sketches,  on  the  rich  resources  of 
English  literature.  Poets  and  novelists  have  ever 
found  in  the  bloody  contests  of  men  an  irresistible 
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fascination,  but  the  philosophic  and   matter-of-fact 
historian  has  deliberately  eschewed  all  allusions  to 
poetry  and  romance.     Arma  virumque  eano  has  been 
the  frank  declaration  of  epic  poets  in  all  ages.     Our 
own  Milton,  reared  in  an  age  of  war,  is  nowhere 
more  impressive  than  in  those  sublime  passages  in 
which  he  describes  the  horrors  of  the  war  between 
Satan  and  the  Celestial  Host  ("i>.  X.,"  Book  VI)  and 
later,  by  the  lips  of  Michael,  foretells  to  Adam'  the 
horrors  of  human  wars  ("P.  X.,"  Book  XI).    Shake 
speare  and  Scott  and  Bums  and  the  whole  brother- 
hood  of  bards  have  wandered  at  will  in  the  domain 
of  Mars.     In  this  volume,  accordingly,  however  un- 
conventional may  be  the  method,  poetry  is  made, 
wherever  possible,  the  handmaid  of  history.     What 
18  lost  thereby  in  stern  and  sober  accuracy  is  more 
than  made  up  by  obvious  advantages. 
Toronto, 

July,  1914. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS 

The  tourist  will    find    between   John   o'Groat's 
House  and  Land's  End  hundreds  of  places  made 
famous  during  twenty  centuries  by  historical  events 
or  incidents  of  greater  or   less   renown,   but  the 
greatest  renown  of  all  attaches  to  the  momentous 
combat  of  Senlac,  which  decided  for  ever  the  fate  of 
England  and  the  fate  of  the  unborn  millions  of 
English  blood.     A  fortnight's  ramble  amid  the  din 
and  bustle  of  imperial  London  and  a  short  visit  to 
crowded  and  pleasure-loving  Brighton  are  as  good  a 
preparation  as  one  could  have  for  viewing  the  quiet 
little  town  of  Battle,  which  owes  its  existence  and  its 
name  to  the  deadly  contest  of  a.d.  1066.     The  rail- 
way journey  from  the  old  watering-place  of  Brighton 
to  the  newer  watering-place  of  Hastings  swerves  first 
from  the  sea  for  about  twenty  miles  and  then  brings 
you  back  to  the  English  Channel  at  Pevensey,  where 
the  Conqueror  landed  on  that  fateful  September  day. 
From  the  coach  window  you  discern  the   row  of 
martello  towers  erected  on  the  beach  by  Wellington  a 
century  ago  to  aid  in  guarding  the  south  coast  "  from 
the  guile  and  hurt  of  France."    From  Pevensey  to 
Hastings,  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  railway  skirts  the 
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sea  along  the  route  pursued  by  the  Norman  host  as  it 
pillaged  and  plundered  and  harried  for  a  fortnight 
before  the  battle. 

The  Height  of  Senlac,  now  in  the  town  of  Battle, 
is  situated  seven  miles  inland  from  Hastings  on  the 
way  towards  London.  That  the  great  struggle  took 
place  there  and  not  at  Hastings  was  due  not  to  the 
decision  of  William  but  to  the  shrewdness  of  Harold, 
who  knew  every  hill  and  valley  in  his  beloved  Sussex. 
His  selection  of  this  spur  of  the  Sussex  Downs  gave 
him  a  strong  position  and  covered  the  road  to  the 
capital. 

William,  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  nurtured  on  trials  and  difficulties  almost 
from  his  cradle.  He  became,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  nominal  ruler  over  the  Norman  duchy  at  the 
age  of  seven.  Before  he  had  reached  man's  estate  he 
was  a  brave  and  wise  ruler,  notwithstanding  his 
small  count  of  years.  On  the  field  of  Val-es-Dunes 
he  received  his  martial  baptism,  and  quelled  by  a 
decisive  action  the  rebel  lords  of  western  Normandy. 
A  long  series  of  deeds  of  personal  prowess  stretching 
over  many  troubled  years  stands  to  his  credit  in  the 
annals  of  his  duchy.  Later  his  victories  humbled 
even  the  proud  king  of  France,  and  brought  under 
his  sway  the  powerful  district  of  Maine,  south  of  his 
own  Normandy. 

Normandy  is  the  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  which  is  most  nearly  opposite  the  English 
coast.  Even  before  the  Conqueror  had  obtained  firm 
control  of  his  own  duchy  and  long  before  he  had  sub- 
dued Maine,  he  had  cast  eyes  northwards  from  his 
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capital  of  Rouen  to  the  rich  island  across  the  Chan- 
nel.    He  even  visited  his  cousin,  Edward  of  England, 
and  cajoled  him  into  a  promise  of  the  Enj^lish  crown 
in  reversion.     He  married  a  wife  who  was  directly 
descended  from  Alfred  the  Great,  Matilda,  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders.     He  strengthened  his  hold 
on  the  English  succession  by  exacting  from  Harold, 
Earl  of  the  West  Saxons,  during  an  enforced  visit  of 
the  Englishman  at  the  Norman  court,  an  oath  of  in- 
tention  to  maintain  the  will  of  the  Confessor.     The 
characteristic  Norman  trick  by  which  the  solemn  oath 
of  Harold  was  compassed  is  familiar  to  every  school- 
boy.    Finally,  Harold  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
one  of  William's  daughters.     Everything  that  human 
foresight  could  effect  for  the  future  possession  of 
England  the  clever  and  ambitious  Norman  duke  had 
wrought  by  favour,  by  subtlety,  or  by  menace. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  hero  of  the  great 
contest.     Harold  was  the  second  son  of  that  Earl 
Godwin  who  had  been  the  chief  adviser  of  Canute,  of 
Hardicanute,  and  then   of  Edward   the  Confessor. 
This  Godwin  had  succeeded   in  driving   from  the 
English  court  the  crowd  of  Norman  counsellors  who 
had  followed  the  feeble  Edward  from  Normandy  to 
England  and  who  had  monopolized  ni.  attention  and 
favours      On  the  death  of  Godwin  his  son  Harold, 
who  had  inherited  his  father's  ability,  his  courage 
and  his  ambition,  inherited  also  his  vice-regal  posi- 
tion  and  influence.     For  twelve  years  (1053-10651 
he  practically  administered  the  affairs  of  England 
In  a  campaign  against  Wales  he  displayed  military 
talents  of  no  mean  order.     A  year  or  two  before  the 
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death  of  Edward,  Harold,  while  cruising  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  was  driven  on  to  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
was  seized  by  one  of  William's  vassals,  and  wa« 
carried  to  Bayeux.  There  he  was  constrained  by 
William  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  do 
what  he  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do,  — 
that  he  would  help  William  to  mount  the  throne  of 
England. 

On  Harold's  return  to  his  own  country  he  became 
more  influential  than  ever,  and  by  negotiations,  by 
the  turns  of  fortune,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
he  reduced  all  England  under  the  sway  of  the  aged 
king  whom  he  faithfully  served.  His  successes  in 
war  and  in  administration  marked  him  out  as  the 
probable  sufccessor  of  the  Confessor,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  compact  between  William  and  Edward 
and  t>T  oath  which  under  duress  he  had  sworn  on 
the  relics  of  saints.  In  January,  1066,  the  hour  of 
destiny  struck,  and  the  Confessor  died,  declaring  in 
the  solemn  hour  of  dissolution  that  only  Harold  wad 
worthy  to  succeed  him.  Harold's  accession  to  the 
throne  was  immediate,  and  he  was  acclaimed  by 
the  unanimous  sanction  of  the  Witenagemot  and  by 
the  joyous  assent  of  the  whole  nation. 

When  the  news  came  to  William  of  Hai'old's  ac- 
cession "  to  no  man  spake  he  and  no  man  dared  speak 
to  him."  He  wasted  no  time  in  idle  rage.  The 
promise  of  the  Confessor  and  the  solemn  oath  of 
Harold  had  been  set  at  naught,  and  the  issue  must 
now  be  settled  on  a  field  of  blood.  The  duke  sent 
an  envoy  to  Rome  and  secured  the  support  and  the 
blessing  of  Pope  Alexander  II.   H^  then  called  a  great 
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council  of  h«  people,  and  after  gaining  them  oyer  to 
h«  project  he  i»„ed  a  proclamation,  in.iting  with 
the  pronn^  of  rfch  reward,  of  land,,  money  Tnd 
po8«.on  all  who  would  aerve  under  hia  banner  He 
gathered  toother  a  motley  boat  from  all  tl  e  lant 
of  western  Europe,  armed  with  speare,  swords  and 
cross-bows.  He  bnUt  and  equipped  a  gre^  fleetof 
transport  ships  and  colleoted\r^?^ed  se!^^  tl  , 

tX^m/'-"'''""'"''" '-«'*•'-»'-- 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  short  voyage  of  flftv 
miles  and  the  flotilla  had  set  out,  coL^JJZ 
struck  the  vessels  and  chu^ed  the  sea  into  aUd™„ 

ot.  valery.     The  fears  of  the  army  were  ouelled  hv 

27th  the  storm  abated  its  violence,  and  the  v^age 
a^dth!^    ™  r™""  *"""  "■*  «'«»<»>"  of  m» 

sey.  When  WiUwm  leaped  ashore  he  fell  to  the 
ground  am.d  a  dismal  cry  for  the  bad  omen  Z 
always  with  this  master  of  devices,  he  turned  ibeU 
omen  to  a  token  of  conquest  by  grasping  "^o  Z^. 
fuls  of  sand  and  shouting  cheerUy  as  he  fose,  "Thus 
do  I  seize  the  land  of  England." 
Not  for  one  complete  year  was  Harold  permitted 

Tosfg,  flitted  to  and  fro  on  .he  continent  with  ven^: 
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ful  purpose.     Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  coast  of   Yorkshire  with  his 
unconquered  Vikings.     Whether  these  three  menaces 
to  the  peace  of  England  were  leagued  in  the  schemes 
of  men  or  conjoint  in  the  mysterious  decrees  of  fate, 
will   never  be   perfectly  determined.     Tostig    and 
Hardrada  did  eventually  join  forces,  but  modern 
historians  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  long  accepted 
tradition  oi"  an  understanding  between  these  two  in- 
vaders and  the  great  Duke  of  Normandy.     Certamly 
wind  and  weather,  if  not  the  stars  in  their  courses, 
fought  against  Harold  of  England.     AH  the  summer 
of  1066  he  guarded  with  alertness  the  southern  coast 
against  his,  brother  as  well  as  against  the  expected 
armada  from  Normandy.     The  autumncame,  and  still 
no  invader  had  set  foot  on  the  island.     His  peasants 
of  the  fyrd  at  last  dispersed  to  gather  their  harvest, 
and  his  fishing  fleet  sought  scattered  shelter  from  the 
September  storms. 

..t  this  most  critical  juncture  the  hand  that  moves 
the  pieces  in  the  great  game  of  national  events  began 
to  operate.     Tostig  and  Hardrada  openly  declared  an 
alliance  in  the  North,  the  Norwegian  host  having  been 
carried  to  the  shores  of  England  by  the  very  wind 
that  locked  the  navy  of  William  for  a  few  fateful  days 
in  the  ports  of  France.    With  a  stout  heart  and  a 
feeble  hope  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for 
a  Norman  inroad,  Harold  sped  to  the  North,  leaving 
his  southern  kingdom  «iuite  bare  of  defenders.     As 
king  of  all  England   and  as  brother-in-law  of  the 
northern  earls,  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  he  was  bounu 
to  face  the  northern  l.ivaders,  whatever  might  happen 
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in  the  South  during  his  absence.     On  his  swift  jour- 
ney northwards  with  his  house-carls  and  thegns  the 
tidings  reached  him  of  the  defeat  of  the  earls  and  the 
imminent  surrender  of  the  city  of  York.     All  the 
faster  he  journeyed,  and  so  extraordinarily  rapid  was 
his  course  that  he  completely  surprised  the  foe  at 
Stamford  Bridge  near  York.     Tostig  and  Hardrada 
were  defeated  and  slain  on  September  25th,  two  days 
before  William  sailed  from  St.  Valery  for  England 
While  Harold  was  still  celebrating  his  triumph  at  a 
feast  m  York,  there  came  riding  out  of  the  South 
a   travel-stained    messenger  with    evil  news   from 
Pevensey. 

Harold's  army  was  exhausted,  many  of  his  best 
officers  and  men  had  been  slain,  the  surviving  soldiers 
were  clamouring  for  an  immediate  distribution  of  the 
booty,  he  himself  had  a  wound  which  was  causing 
him  discomfort;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  delay  for 
even  one  day.     By  quick  marches  he  reached  London 
about  October  5th.     Less  than  a  week  he  spent  there 
in  needful  preparations,  and  then  he  pursued  the 
ancient  track  towards  Sussex.     On  October  18th 
from  all  quarters,  from  the  Wash  to  the  Exe,  there 
flocked  to  his  standard,  at  the  rendezvous  of  "The 
Hoar  Appletree "  near  Senlao,  thousands  of  Saxon 
warriors. 

On  the  morning  of  October  14th,  1066,  the  two 
armies  faced  each  other,  -  armies  as  different  in 
experience,  in  equipment,  in  mode  of  fighting,  and  in 

P^JK-Mv  "'  '°"^*^  ''"^^  ^  imagined.  The  majority 
of  Wilhams  army  had  taken  part  in  a  dozen  fights 
and  were  under  i,erfect  discipline.     The  nmjority  of 
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Harold's  army  were  ill-armed  peasants,  although  the 
men  of  Kent  and  London  appear  to  have  been  a  match 
for  the  veterans  of  France.     The  Norman  host  was 
composed  of  mailed  knights  inf  uU  armour,  of  infantry 
with  lances  and  swords,  and  of  bowmen,  most  of  whom 
also  bore  swords.     The  Saxons  fought  entirely  on 
foot.     Their  equipment  was   varied  mdeed.     Ihe 
peasants  had  no  armour,and  they  fought  with  javehns, 
clubs,  stones,  forks,  stakes,  and  every  available  missile 
and  weapon.     It  is  true  that  under  Harold's  l^nn-- 
fought  a  few  thousands  of  well-protected  and  \v 
armed  veterans,  -  warriors  with  terrible,  two-handed 
battle-axes  which  clove  through  casque  and  mail,  or 
with  swords,  and  javelins  and  bills. 

The  two  modes  of  fighting  were  deliberately  oppo- 
site.     Harold  gave  orders  to  maintain  a  solid  wall  of 
defence  behind  the  stockade  on  the  strong  summit  of 
Senlac.     William's  host  was  ever  advancing  and  at- 
tacking.     Harold  and  his  brave  men  were  fighting 
for  home  and  fatherland,  and  they  fought  with  the 
desperate  and  dogged  courage  which  always  accom- 
panics  such  a  contest.     William  was  engaged  m  a 
war  of  conquest  and  he  had  before  prossing  the  sea 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  taken  care  to  pro- 
claim the  rich  prizes  of  victory  to  his  eager  and  ad- 
venturous  followers. 

The  narrative  of  the  principal  events  of  the  battle 
has  been  so  often  told  by  chronicler,  by  poet,  and 
by  historian,  that  all  the  details  need  not  be  recapit- 
ulated here.  The  dramatic  incidents  of  those  nine 
fearful  hours  of  carnage  have  been  recorded  with 
marvellous  particukrity .  A  glance  at  a  fewof  the  best- 
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known  phases  and  situations  of  the  fight  will  here 
suffice. 

Harold's  position  from  dawn  till  his  death  at  sun- 
set was  on  the  brow  of  the  Hill  of  Senlac  facing  the 
Norman  host  which  had  come  over  Telham  Hill  out 
of  the  South.     His  post  he  strengthened  by  a  quickly 


made  trench  in  the  valley  before  him,  and  a  rude 
stockade  on  the  sloping  hillside.  He  had  two  stan- 
dards  to  defend,  —  the  Golden  Dragon  of  Wessex  and 
his  own  royal  standard  with  ti.e  figure  of  a  fighting 
man  in  gold  and  jewels.  Harold  was  surrounded  by 
his  house-carls,  or  household  troops,  and  by  the  men 
of  London.  Near  him  stood  his  two  brothers,  Leof- 
win  and  Gurth. 

The  ridge  of  Senlac  faces  Hastings.  It  runs  nearly 
east  and  west  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  almost  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  London  road.     In  the  west  the 
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ground  slopes  gently  down,  in  the  middle  quite 
steeply,  less  steeply  towards  the  east,  where  Battle 
now  stands.  . 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
October  14th,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  negoti- 
ate with  Harold,  William  with  60,000  men  pushed 
forwards  over  Telham  and  the  intervening  valley. 
His  footmen  opened  the  battle,  preceded  by  the  Nor- 
man minstrel,  Taillefer,  on  a  galloping  war-horse. 
The  minstrel  with  one  hand  tossed  his  sword  high  in 
the  air  and  caught  it  with  the  other  hand  as  it  fell, 
while  he  sang  "  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland  and  those 
who  died  at  Roncesvalles."    Taillefer's  lance  and 
sword  did  the, first  execution,  but  he  paid  the  penalty 
by  immediate  death. 

Behind  the  palisade  of  stakes  and  osiers  the  Eng- 
lish warriors  with  their  axes  met  assault  after  assault 
of  the  Norman  footmen.     The  shout  of  the  English, 
"  Out  I  Out  ! "  as  they  repelled  attack  after  attack, 
was  symbolic  of  their  hostile  attitude  for  many  suc- 
ceeding years  as  they  prayed  and  struggled  that 
England  might  be  rid  of  the  foreigners.     The  Nor- 
man horse  was  not  more  successful  than  the  foot- 
men in  passing  the  stockade  and  seizing  the  Hill. 
For  hours  the  furious  struggle  of  the  Normans  was 
futile.     Again  and  again  they  advanced,  with  their 
cry  of  "  Ha  Rou."     Sometime  in  the  afternoon  Will- 
iam's left  wing  was  crippled  and  broken  in  dismuer. 
Amid  the  rising  panic  caused  by  areport  that  William 
was  dead,  arose  a  stentorian  voice,  "  I  am  alive,  and 
with  the  help  of  God  we  shall  yet  conquer."    If  be- 
fore William  had  been  enthusiastic,  he  was  now  in- 
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toxicated  with  the  grim  lust  of  battle.  He  spurred 
with  his  horsemen  right  up  to  the  standard,  and  with 
his  own  mace  he  slew  Gurth  standing  by  the  king. 
A  few  moments  later  fell  Leofwin  in  the  same  fierce 
dash  of  the  Norman  troop.  In  that  encounter 
William  had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  The 
death  of  the  two  brothers  did  not  hasten  the  hour  of 
victory,  but  it  is  obvious  that  their  destruction  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  future  career  of  William. 

It  now  became  plain  to  the  greatest  strategist  of 
his  age  that  frontal  assaults  were  worse  than  idle, 
for  althc.  jh  the  stockade  had  been  broken,  the 
solid  wall  of  Saxon  shields  remained  intact.  Artifice 
then  accomplished  what  valour,  persistence,  and  mo- 
mentum had  failed  to  eflfeot.  He  ordered  his,  left 
to  feign  flight,  and  the  trick  succeeded  perfectly,  be- 
cause an  hour  before  the  same  wing  had  been  pursued 
for  some  distance  in  genuine  flight.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  feigned  flight  was  continued  till  Harold's 
right  wing  had  entered  the  trap. 

The  duke  now  suddenly  pushed  for  the  western 
slope  of  Harold's  position,  wheeled  on  the  summit 
towards  the  east,  and  seized  the  middle  of  the  Hill. 
His  victory  was  thus  assured,  but  Harold's  house- 
carls  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  defeat.  For 
three  hours  more  they  held  out,  and  the  setting  sun 
still  saw  them  in  a  dense  mass  clustered  about  the 
royal  standard.  Again  the  fertile  brain  of  William 
devised  a  successful  expedient.  All  his  archers 
were  brought  to  the  central  summit  of  the  Hill  and 
they  were  ordered  to  shoot  high  towards  the  east 
so  that  the  incessant  shower  of  iron-headed  arrows 
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might  fall  from  above  on  the  heads  and  faces  of  the 
Saxons.  One  arrow  "  charged  with  destiny  "  entered 
Harold's  right  eye.  The  king  in  his  agony  drew 
the  arrow  out,  broke  it  in  two,  and  threw  it  away, 
but  as  he  leaned  forwards  upon  his  shield  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  end  was  near.  A  desperate  contest 
was  fought  over  his  fallen  body,  and  then  the  English 


Uy  pnmUtion  of  the  Art  V-iUm  of  London  and  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 
Thb  Death  of  Habold 
From  the  Drawing  by  MbcUw. 

retreated  with  dogged  sullenness  to  the  North,  mak- 
ing their  last  stand  at  dusk  on  Calbeck  Hill. 

The  Norman  duke  pitched  his  tent  where  the 
English  standard  had  waved  all  day,  surrounded 
though  he  was  by  thousands  of  the  slain.  He  had 
vowed  on  Telham  Height  at  dawn  that  if  he  were 
successful  that  day,  he  would  build  an  abbey  where 
the  English  standard  flew.  That  vow  he  fulfilled 
and  "  The  Abbey  or  Bataille  "  soon  rose  on  Senlac 
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Height,  the  high  altar  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Harold  fell.     On  Christmas  Day  of  that  year,  1066 
an  English  archbishop  placed  the  English  crown  on 
the  head  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  new  Abbey 
of  Westminster. 

The  principal  contemporary  record  of  the  Battle 
of  Hastings  is  the  chronicle  written  by  William  of 
Poitiers,  the  chaplain  of  the  Conqueror.     About  a 
century  after  the  event,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
an  Anglo-Norman  poet  and  courtier,  Robert  Wace' 
WTote  a  stirring  and  picturesque  version  of  this  old 
chronicle.    Another  record  of  the  fight  is  the  unique 
pictorial  narrative  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  wrought 
by  the  needle  of  some  unknown  lady,  traditionally 
reported  to  have  been  Matilda,  the  queen  of  the 
Conqueror.     This  precious  roll  of  brownish  linen 
cloth,  stiU   preserved    in    the   library  of    Bayeux 
France,  is  twenty  inches  wide  and  over  two  hundred 
feet  long.    It  is  embroidered  in  seven  colours,  bright 
and  distinct,  with  fifty-eight  episodes  in  the  conquest 
of  England,  each  having  a  Latin  title.     The  details 
of  costumes  and  arms  are   very  remarkable.     One 
scene  depicted  on  this  tapestry  only  a  few  years 
ago,  attracted  wide  attention.    It  is  that  section  of 
the  ancient  roll  in  which  the  spectators  are  gazing  at 
a  baleful  com<  t.     Readers  of  Tennyson's  "  Harold  " 
will  recall  the  opening  lines  of  that  drama :  — 
"  Lo !  there  once  more  —  this  is  the  seventh  night  I 
Yon  grimly-glaring,  treble-brandish 'd  scouree 
Of  England."  ^ 

In  that  year,  1066,  the  earth  was  visited  bv  that 
strange  wanderer  of  the  skies  which  now  bears  the 
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name  of  Halley,  and  which  since  the  year  of  Senlac 
has  viewed  the  deaths  of  Wolfe  the  Warrior  and 
Edward  the  Peacemaker.  In  that  age  of  gross 
superstition  comets  were  believed  to  « blaze  forth 
the  death  of  princes,"  and  the  Bayeux  Tapestry 
fixes  in  colours  the  terrified  wonder  of  our  remote 
ancestors. 

The  thousands  who,  in  the  summer  months,  throng 
the  beautiful  beach  of  Hastings,  take  little  or  no 
thought  of  the  great  event  which  makes  the  name 
historic.     Great  crowds  and  commonplace  activities 
and  the  chatter  of  summer  idlers  make  the  imagina- 
tion dull.    When  one  buys  a  bit  of  pasteboard  at  the 
railway  station  and  sees  the  startling  designation 
«  Hastings  to  Battle,"  he  begins  to  wake  up.     He 
first  smiles  at  the  effrontery  of  commercialism  that 
links  these  two  names  together  on  a  railway  ticket, 
and  then  he  settles  down  for  the  short  journey  of 
seven  miles,  determined  to  drop  for  the   nonce   all 
thoughts  of  business  and   of  promenading  crowds 
and  of  splashing  bathers,  and  to  turn  his  reflections 
towards  that  distant  day  when  the  great  duke,  near 
the  route  of  this  railroad,  pursued  his  march  to  meet 

his  foe  at  Senlac. 

My  visit  to  Battle  was  of  short  duration,  for  one 
can  see  all  that  may  be  seen  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
summer's  day.  In  the  heart  of  the  little  town  is  the 
ruined  abbey,  the  centre  of  all  interest.  A  short 
walk  south  down  into  the  valley  and  up  a  long,  steep 
slope  brings  you  to  Telham  Height.  Near  Telham, 
about  a  mile  from  Battle,  is  an  unfrequented  eleva- 
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tion  in  the  fields,  from  which  the  towers  of  the  abbey 
can  be  seen.  The  valley  between  the  two  hills  is 
well  cultivated  pasture  and  corn  land  dotted  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  As  you  stand  on  Telham  slopes 
and  face  towards  Senlac,  you  can  without  difficulty 
call  up  the  battling  hosts  of  that  far-off  October  day. 


Thk  Battlefwld  of  Hastings  betwken  Telham  Hill  and 
Battir  Abbey 

Even  the  din  and  clamour  can  be  heard  by  the  lis- 
tening ear,  — the  bray  of  horns,  the  shock  of  lances, 
the  stroke  of  crashing  maces,  the  clash  of  swords,  the 
clangour  of  battle-axes,  the  whizzing  of  the  deadly 
arrow ;  and,  if  you  are  particularly  attentive,  across 
the  centuries  will  come  the  strident  taunts  and  jibes 
of  the  savage  combatants,  and  the  Normans  roaring 
"Ha!  Ron!"  and  the  Saxons  answerinff  "  Out' 
OutI"  ^ 


v^ 
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You  do  not  leave  Battle  and  the  place  "where 
might  made  right  eight  hundred  years  ago  "  till  you 
have  walked  to  the  north  of  the  town  to  C^lbeck 
Hill  (or  Windmill  Hill)  in  the  borough  of  Mount- 
joy,  where  the  Saxons  in  the  coming  darkness  made 
their  last  stand.  In  that  region  is  pointed  out  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  a  hollow  once  called  Malfosse,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  thousands  of  the  Normans 
were  slain  on  the  night  of  the  battle  by  the  swords 
and  bludgeons  of  the  fugitives  who  fought  as  they 
retreated  towards  London. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  BABONS'   WAB    -LBWBS 

"  Simon  of  the  Mountain  Strong, 
Flower  of  knightly  chivalry, 
Thou  who  death  and  deadly  wrong 
Barest,  making  England  free." 

—  Olti  Hymn. 
Fbom  the  period  of  Senlac  to  that  of  the  Barons' 
War  we  leap  over  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years, 
centuries  of  slow  progress  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
two  races  and  in  the  evolution  of  freedom  and  cult- 
ure.   At  las*   in-  the  fulness  of  time  there  arose  a 
man  able  ant   courageous  and  powerful  enough  to 
attempt  to  hasten  the  sluggish  advance  along  the 
road  of  national  progress.     Although  to  all  outward 
appearance  his  efforts  were  finally  unsuccessful,  the 
close  student  of  history  sees  in  his  career  not  blank 
futility  but  signal  accomplishment.     "A  slow-de- 
veloped strength    awaits    completion  in  a  painful 
school,"  and  yet  in  the  histt  ry  of  England  more  than 
once  the  painful  school  has  not  brought  the  comple- 
tion.    The  hour  of  completion  was  yet  far  remote  in 
1266.     The  New  and  the  Old  had  to  shock  not  once 
or  twice  but  many  times  in  disastrous  feud  ere  Eng- 
land   came    into    her  blessed    heritage  of    perfect 
liberty. 

Simon  de  Montfort  was  the  fourth  and  youngest 
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son  of  a  rich  and  powerful  French  nobleman,  that 
Simon  de  Montfort  who  headed  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  in  southern  Gaul  and  who  cruelly 
exterminated  the  heretics  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.     Through  his  mother  the  elder  De  Montfort 
had  inherited  the  earldom  of  Leicester  and  the  high- 
stewardship  of  England,  but  he  was  subsequently  de- 
prived of  his  English  titles  and  possessions.    Not  until 
the  younger  Simon  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  did 
Henry  III  of  England  restore  to  him  the  English  es- 
tates of  his  father.     A  few  years  later,  exercising  his 
hereditary  functions  of  Lord  High  Steward,  he  at- 
tended the  king's  marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Provence. 
His  handsome' face,  manly  bearing,  and  keen  intelli- 
gence won  him  the  love  of  the  king's  own  sister, 
Eleanor,  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  hence- 
forth an  intimate  bond  allied  him  to  the  royal  house. 
This  marriage  of  Simon's  was  exceedingly  unpopu- 
lar with  the  baronage  of  England  and  even  with  the 
common  people.    The  earl  assisted  as  godfather  and 
high  steward  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Edward.    God- 
father and  godson  were  to  meet  in  stern  conflict  on 
a  bloody  field  twenty-six  years  later.     The  enemies 
of  De  Montfort  in  England  soon  became  so  powerful 
at  court  as  to  cause  his  withdrawal  to  France  in 
voluntary  exile.     Little  is  known  of  the  middle  life 
of  De  Montfort.     One  tradition  places  him  at  the 
age  of  forty  in  the  Holy  Land.     From  1248  till  1254 
he  held  the  post  of  "  seneschal "  for  Henry  in  Gas- 
cony,  the    southern    remnant    of    the    magnificent 
Angevin  dominions  of  an  earlier  reign.     His  vigor- 
ous and  effective  sway  in  that  region  led  to  intrigues 
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against  him  at  the  English  court  and  finally  to  his 
dismissal  from  his  vice-royal  post  in  favour  of  young 
Prince  Edward.  After  a  partial  reconciliation  with 
the  king  he  returned  to  England  and  was  employed 
on  various  public  missions,  for  his  eminent  talents 
could  not  long  rest  under  eclipse. 

King    Henry's    tyranny    and    extortion   had   for 
many  years  been  causing  discontent  and  disaffection 
among  his  barons.     He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
inglorious  career  and  humiliation  of  his  father,  King 
John.     His  weakness  and  his  unreason  at  last  pro- 
voked an  open  remonstrance.     The  Great  Charter  of 
1215  had  become  almos^  a  dead  letter,  and  the  barons 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  all  the  vital  points  anew. 
On  two  occasions  the  king  was  obliged  solemnly  to 
confirm  the  Great  Charter ;  but  his  solemn  vows  were 
lightly  broken.     In  1258  the  discontent  at  the  king's 
misrule  was  heightened  by  a  famine  and  by  the  disas- 
trous defeat  of  Prince  Edward  in  Wales.     The  barons 
leagued  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  appeared  in 
full  armour  before  Henry  in  London  to  demand  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  twenty-four  to  reform 
the  government  of  the  realm. 

A  Parliament,  afterwards  called  in  derision  "  The 
Mad  Parliament,"  met  at  Oxford  to  receive  the  report 
of  this  commission.  By  "  The  Provisions  of  Oxford  " 
a  permanent  council  of  fifteen  barons  was  appointed 
to  advise  the  king  in  all  matters  of  state.  To  this 
arrangement  some  resistance  was  offered  by  the  for- 
eign relatives  and  favourites  of  Henry  in  whose  behalf 
he  had  oppressed  the  nation  and  the  church,  but  the 
country  was  soon  rid  of  this  swarm  of  parasites.     It  is 
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interesting  to  note  that  the  royal  proclamation  which 
notified  all  England  of  the  terms  of  the  new  charter 
of  liberty  was  published  not  only  in  Latin  and  in 
French  but  also  in  the  English  tongue,  being  thus 
the  first  state  paper  written  in  English  since  1066. 

Within  four   years    King    Henry,  regardless   of 
"  The  Provisions  of  Oxford,"  again  by  slow  degrees 
arrogated  to  himself  all  his  old  prerogatives.     De 
Montfort  for  a  time  withdrew  in  disgust  to  France. 
The  death  of   Gloucester,  the  chief  of  the  feudal 
party  that  supported  Henry,  brought  Earl   Simon 
back  to  England  and  renewed  the  agitation  of  the 
discontented  Uronage.     De  Montfort's  return  was 
welcomed  by  all  classes,  but  when  it  became  evident 
that  he  was  to  be  a  popular  hero,  acclaimed  by  the 
common  people  of  country  and  town,  many  of  the 
nobles  went  over  to  the  king.     Eari  Simon  had  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  and  he  was  not  inclined  to 
look  back.     Indeed,  his  "  constancy  "  was  the  char- 
acteristic that  distinguished  him  from  nearly  all  the 
other  great  men  of  his  age.     An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  satisfactory  compromise  with  the 
king  was  followed  by  an  appeal  to  arms.      Earl 
Simon  had  reason  to  despair  when  baron  after  baron 
deserted  his  cause.     "  Though  all  men  quit  me,"  he 
declared,  "I  will  remain  with  my   four  sons  and 
fight  for  the  good  cause  which  I  have  sworn  to 

defend." 

King  Henry  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the 
forces  that  he  could  muster,  and  with  Prince  Edward 
and  his  own  brother  Richard,  titular  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  he    marched    by  Tunbiidge    and    Rochester 
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towards  the  Cinque  Ports  to  collect  supple^  pnd 
men.  From  Seaford,  the  most  westerly  Member" 
of  Hastings,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  He.  y  naarched 
to  Lewes  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  John,  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Warenne,  a  descendant  of  William 
de  Warenne  and  Gundrada,  a  daughter  of  the  Con- 
queror. The  king  reached  Southover  on  May  11th, 
1264,  and  was  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  gi-eat 
Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  while  Prince  Edward  and  his 
suite  lodged  at  the  castle  on  the  hill  to  the  north. 

The  barons,  led  by  Earl  Simon,  were  soon  on  the 
track  of  the  king.     Reaching  Fletching  Common, 
nme  miles  north  of  Lewes,  they  sent  word  to  the 
king  that  they  would  cease  their  warlike  operations 
if  he  would  solemnly  engage  to  carry  out  "The  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford."    The  bishops  of  London  and 
Worcester,  who  were  the  messengers  of  the  rebels, 
were  received  in  the  refectory  of  the  priory  by  the 
king  and  his  suite.     No  sooner  had  Henry  heard  the 
proposals  made  by  the  bishops  than  he  scornfully 
rejected  their  overtures  and  sent  them  back  with  a 
hot  reply  to  Fletching.     The  barons,  although  with 
inferior  numbers,  decided  to  try  the  issue  out  at 
once.     De  Montfort,  who  inherited  from  his  father 
strict  notions  of  piety,  is  said  to  have  passed  much 
of  the  night  in  prayer  and  in  exhorting  his  soldiers 
to  die  if  need  be  for  their  country's  weal. 

At  break  of  day,  Wednesday,  May  14th,  the  patriot 
army  moved  south  towards  Lewes.  A  white  cross 
>*a8  affixed  to  the  breast  and  the  back  of  every  man 
'  AS  was  the  case  in  the  army  of  the  barons  on  the  day 
before,  Runnymede),  partly  to  indicate  that  they  weti 
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on  a  crusade  against  evil,  and  partly  to  distinguish 
the  soldiers  of  the  two  armies,  which  were  in  most 
respects  accoutred  alike.  De  Montfort's  host  moved 
southwards  through  a  dense  forest  towards  the  Downs 
and  mustered  on  the  steep  ground  above  Coombe 
Place,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Lewes.  The 
rebel  leader  again  addressed  his  troops  and  then  en- 


gaged  in  devotions.  He  entrusted  his  right  wing  to 
his  two  sons,  Hugh  and  Guido.  On  the  left  he 
posted  the  London  volunteers.  The  van  was  led  by 
the  young  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  deserted  the 
cause  espoused  by  his  father.  Earl  Simon  headsd 
the  reserve  in  the  rear  of  the  right  centre. 

The  king  himself  led  the  centre  of  the  royalists. 
Prince  Edward  commanded  the  right  wing.  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans,  had  charge  of  the  left. 

Prince  Edward,  with  all  the  impetuous  valour  and 
dash  of  a  youth  of  twenty-four,  drove  before  him  the 
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undisciplined  Londoners  on  De  Montfort's  left.  He 
pursued  them  towards  the  north  for  nearly  four  miles, 
slaying  two  or  three  thousand  of  them.  Tired  out 
with  slaughter  his  weary  troops  were  marched  back 
to  I^ewes.  On  the  way  he  learned  from  fugitives  the 
dire  results  of  his  recklessness.  He  had  committed 
the  error  which  was  -repeated  thirteen  generations 
later  at  Edgehill  and  Naseby  by  his  descendant, 
Rupert. 

When  Edward's  onset  was  first  observed  De  Mont- 
fort  promptly  seized  his  opportunity.  As  sooa  as  the 
royalist  right  wing  with  the  best  troops  of  the  king 
was  speeding  farther  and  farther  from  the  main  field 
of  struggle,  the  rebel  centre  and  right,  supported  by 
Earl  Simon's  reserve,  began  to  push  down  easily 
towards  Lewes  the  centre  and  left  of  the  king. 
Henry  had  a  horse  killed  under  him  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  retreat  towards  the  priory.  Right 
to  the  Ouse  the  royalists  were  crowded,  and  many  of 
them  who  had  escaped  arrow,  sword,  and  lance, 
perished  in  the  river  or  in  the  tidal  mud.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  earl's  forces  was  complete  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

When  at  dusk  Edward  returned  he  found  to  his 
dismay  that  it  was  only  too  true  that  his  father's 
troops  had  been  utterly  crushed.  By  a  circuitous 
route  he  sought  out  the  king  in  the  priory  at  South- 
over.  During  the  evening  a  great  part  of  the  town 
was  burned  down,  and  attacks  were  made  on  the 
castle,  the  church,  and  the  priory.  De  Warenne  es- 
caped to  Pevensey  and  reached  an  asylum  in  France. 
De  Montfort  seized  as  prisoners  King  Henry,  Richard, 
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his  brothei',  Prince  Edward,  and  Prince  Henry, 
Richard's  son.  By  the  Mise  (or  settlement)  of  Lewes, 
drawn  up  and  signed  next  morning,  Edward  and 
Henry  were  left  with  the  barons  as  hostages  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  treaty  by  their  fathers. 
The  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  liberated.  King 
Henry  and  his  brother  Richard,  whi)^  nominally  free, 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  under  restraint. 
Not  till  after  the  Battle  of  Evesham  did  the  king 
again  enjoy  real  freedom. 

Like  the  first,  the  second  battle  in  this  series  of 
sketches  was  fought  in  Sussex.  The  visitor  to  Lewes 
as  he  approaches  the  town  by  train  from  Hayward's 
Heath  or  from  Hastings  passes  through  the  very 
hollow  between  the  hills  where  the  deadliest  struggle 
occurred  on  that  terrible  May  day  of  1264. 

Lewes  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  interesting 
old  towns  in  all  England.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  South  Downs  and  every  street  slopes  from  the 
hills  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ouse,  which  loops  about 
the  east  end  of  the  town.  Within  historic  times  an 
inlet  of  the  sea  reached  thus  far  north,  and  in  1264 
the  low  marshy  ground  near  the  Ouse  outside  the 
ancient  walled  town  was  submerged  at  high  tide. 
Drainage  and  embankment  have  turned  the  lowland 
into  beautiful  pastures.  The  chalk  cliffs  and  quarries 
gleam  white  above  the  valley  through  which  the  Ouse 
flows.  But  it  is  not  these  features  of  the  old  town 
that  most  concern  us.  The  ruined  buildings  and  the 
ancient  hills  have  more  attractions. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  high  above  the 
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principal  roadway,  High  Street,  stands  all  that  is  left 
of  the  castle  whicli  harboured  Prince  Edward  the 
night  before  the  battle.  The  entrance  to  the  castle 
lies  through  the  picturesque  barbican  erected  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Many  portions  of  the  castle  of 
the  earlier  lords  of  Lewes  may  still  be  seen.  The 
castle  circuit  is  now 
cut  through  by  a 
street  with  houses 
on  each  side. 

More  interesting, 
perhaps,  than  the 
castle  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Priory  of  St. 
Pancras  in  South- 
over,  south  of  the 
castle  and  the 
town.  You  reach 
the  priory  by  way 
of  one  or  other  of 
the  long,  steep  lanes 
that  lead  down  from 
High  Street.  In 
architectural  merit 
the  Priory  must        Thb  Bakbican  Oatkway,  Lkwks 

have  far  surpassed  the  castle.  To-day  its  ruins  are 
so  inconspicuous  that  you  have  difficulty  in  finding 
their  locality  and  the  route  of  access  to  them.  When 
you  are  at  last  within  the  area  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
you  will  feel  well  repaid  for  your  search. 

Very  little  is  left  above  ground  to  attest  the  former 
magnificence  of  this  edifice,  but  the  area  walls  and 
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the  fragmentary  ruins  enable  the  imagination  to  re- 
create one  of  the  most  majestic  monasteries  in  Hritain. 
Sheep  now  nibble  the  rich  grass  where  once  arose 
towers  and  pinnacles  and  gables,  cloisters  and  refec- 
tories and  chapels,  and  all  the  architectural  adjuncts 
of  a  great  priory.     The  monastery  was  built  by  the 


The  Priory  Buins,  Lkwbb 

first  Lord  of  Lewes,  William  de  Warenne,  and  his 
countess,  Gundrada,  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. In  1845,  during  the  excavation  for  a  cutting 
through  the  priory  grounds  for  the  railway  from 
Lewes  to  Brighton,  the  remains  of  William  and 
Gundrada  were  discovered  in  leaden  cists,  and  a  mor- 
tuary chapel  was  erected  in  connection  with  the  i^  outh- 
over  Church  of  St.  John  to  preserve  these  strangely 
discovered  relics.     This  ancient  house  of  religion  was 
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over  four  Imndred  feet  long  and  massive  in  all  its 
proportions.  It  was  partially  destroyed  by  order  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  mauler  of  monasteries,  and  at  a 
later  date  fire  completed  the  wanton  destruction  of 
man. 

The  visitor  to  Lewes  should  not  leave  the  town 
till  he  has  walked  west  past  St.  Anne's  (formerly 
St.  Mary's  Westout),  up  High  Street  along  the  ridge 
of  the  Downs  that  enters  the  town,  then  beyond  the 
prison  and  the  race-course  for  at  least  a  mile  to  the 
breeze-swept  hills.  From  this  point  of  prospect  you 
get  a  fine  view  of  the  great  amphitheatre  in  which 
old  Lewes  snugly  lies.  On  your  return  to  the  town 
you  follow  the  route  of  De  Montfort's  army  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  royal  forces.  Every  step  of  the  way 
towards  Lewes  and  through  the  town,*  even  to  the 
Ouse  at  the  extreme  east,  is  downhill.  Notwith- 
standing the  statement  of  a  great  historian  to  the 
contrary ,*  it  is  plain  that  Earl  Simon  had  the  advan- 
tage of  position  all  through  the  battle. 


>  I  never  saw  a  thoroughfare  more  beautifully  winding  and 
undulating  than  the  main  High  Street  of  Lewes  nearly  two 
miles  in  length.  The  road  follows  the  natural  ridge  from  the 
Downs,  and  crawls  sinuously  for  a  dozen  furlongs  in  a  serpen- 
tine descent. 

'  Mr.  Green,  in  speaking  of  the  Battle  of  Lewes,  says  of 
Earl  Simon  :  "  His  skill  as  a  soldier  reversed  the  advantages 
of  the  ground  ;  marching  at  dawn  he  seized  the  heights  east- 
ward of  the  town,  and  moved  down  these  slopes  to  the  attack." 
The  charge  of  Earl  Simon  was  made  from  the  heights  west  of 
the  town.  Indeed,  three  streets  of  the  town  in  the  extreme 
west  —  De  Montfort  Road,  Prince  Edward  Road,  and  King 
Henry  Road  —  bear  testimony  to  the  location  of  the  fight. 


CHAPTER  111 


THE  BABONS'   WAR  —  EVESHAM 

"  The  people  loved  the  proud  French  lord, 
But  the  Prince,  his  godchild,  whom 

He  had  taught  to  war,  was  his  conqueror 
With  a  host  that  scarce  gave  room 

For  the  last  grand  swing  of  a  hero's  sword 
In  Evesham's  battle-gloom." 

The  Battle  of  Lewes  made  Earl  Simon  master  of 
England.  In  January  of  the  following  year  he  called 
together  his  famous  Parliament,  in  which  sat  not  only 
prelates  and  barons  and  knights,  but  also  representa- 
tives of  certain  towns.  While  this  was  not  a  full 
Parliament  like  a  modern  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
a  distinct  innovation  and  reform  to  admit  to  the  na- 
tional councils  not  only  knights  of  the  shire,  but  also 
representatives  from  the  boroughs.  It  is  *Hhe  first 
occasion  on  which  the  rulers  of  England  deliberately 
took  the  people  into  partnership  with  them." 

The  barons  of  England  did  not  long  brook  the 
sovereignty  of  one  of  themselves.  Tlie  young  Earl 
of  Gloucest'Cr,  with  many  other  jealous  and  dissatis- 
fied nobles,  seceded  from  the  popular  cause.  Leices- 
ter's detention  in  custody,  however  free,  of  the 
king  and  Prince  Edward,  caused  wide  distrust.  It 
seemed,  however,  to  the  earl,  and  rightly,  as  events 
proved,  that  to  free  either  the  king  or  the  prince 
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would  precipitate  confusion  and  bloodshed.  Indeed, 
the  escape  of  the  prince  at  an  early  date  was  at  once 
followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  civil  strife. 

How  Prince  Edward  escaped  fronx  his  "  free  cus- 
tody" has  been  variously  toir.  The  common 
account  reports  him  as  proposing  to  his  attendant 
knights  a  trial  of  horses,  and,  when  he  found  himself 
safely  seated  on  the  fleetest,  riding  oflF  and  escaping 
pursuit.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  well-equipped 
royalist  army  with  the  majority  of  the  nation  at  his 
back.  To  strengthen  his  new  position  he  consented 
to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Ludlow,  thus  formally  accept- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  De  Montfort's  programme. 
Edward's  activity  and  shrewdness  had  now  placrd 
the  earl  in  an  invidious  predicament,  and  his  mili- 
tary skill  soon  accomplished  the  rest. 

Edward  and  Gloucester,  with  a  large  army^  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  younger  Simon  at  Kenil  worth 
from  joining  forces  with  his  father  in  the  west.  At  the 
very  time  that  the  earl,  with  Welsh  reinforcements, 
was  with  difficulty  crossing  the  Severn  below  Worces- 
ter and  moving  towards  his  castle  at  Kenilworth 
to  join  his  son,  the  younger  Simon  was  surprised  by 
Edward's  swift  onset  upon  him,  and,  after  seeing  his 
small  force  defeated  and  his  baggage  and  standards 
carried  off,  he  almost  lost  the  great  castle  itself  to 
his  royal  cousin. 

Earl  Simon's  march  from  Worcester  towards  Ken- 
ilworth naturally  followed  a  southern  route,  in  order 
to  avoid  Prince  Edward  till  the  desired  junction  with 
his  son  had  been  effected.  He  reached  Evesham  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  August  3rd,  and  was  lodged 
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with  his  train  in  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Mary.     The 
royal  hostage,  King  Henry,  who  accompanied  Earl 
Simon,  is  by  some  historians  held  responsible  for  the 
comfortable  stay  at  the  abbey  that  night  and  for  the 
consequent  undoing  of  the  great  earl.     If  the  elder 
Simon  had  known  what  had  happened  on  Sunday  to 
the  younger  Simon  at  Kenilwortli,  if  he  had  known 
that  Edward  all  that  Monday  had  been  moving  with 
a  vast  army  back  towards   Worcester,  if  he  had 
known  that  the  prince,  on  receiving  news  of  the 
latest  turn  of  events,  had  wheeled  to  the  left  and 
was  descending  on  Evesham,  he  would  not  that  night 
have  rested  in  ^o  precarious  a  quarter  as  the  Eves- 
ham Abbey.      To  understtint^  the  utter  helplessness 
of  the  earl's  army  on  the  day  of  the  battle  one  must 
know  the  exact  situation  of  Evesham.     The  town 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Avon,  which  here 
makes  a  southerly  loop  two  miles  deep  and  one  mile 
wide,  circling  the  town.     The  approaches  to  the  town 
were  two  bridges  over  the  Avon,  one  near  the  south- 
east corner,  and  one  near  Offenhara,  two  miles  north- 
east.     When  the  earl  marched  from  Pershore  down 
under  the  loop,  through  Bengeworth,  and  over  the 
old  stone  bridge  into  the  town,  he  effectually  sealed 

his  doom. 

Prince  Edward's  army  reached  Evesham  early  on 
Tuesday,  August  4th,  1265.  The  main  body,  headed 
by  the  prince,  came  down  into  the  loop  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Avon,  the  prisoners  and  standards  from 
Kenilworth  for  obvious  reasons  being  placed  in  front. 
By  this  raancBUvre  the  northern  road  was  closed  to  the 
elder  Simon  in  the  south  so  that  he  could  not  get  out, 
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and  to  the  younger  Simon  at  Alcester  in  the  north  so 
that  he  could  not  possibly  now  join  hands  with  his 
beleaguered  father.  Another  detachment  of  the 
prince's  army  (he  had  enough  men  for  many  de- 
tachments) came  down  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
and  seized  the  Offeuham  bridge.     Still  another  de- 
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tachment  under  Gloucester  (or,  as  some  say,  under 
Mortimer),  who  had  probably  followed  Earl  Simon 
from  Worcester,  seized  the  Bengeworth  end  of  the 
lower  Evesham  bridge.  Escape  for  the  patriot  army 
was  thus  rendered  impossible,  especially  as  the  royal 
army  was  immeasurably  superior  in  numbers. 

And  now  the  gr6at  action  began.  At  daybreak  on 
Tuesday  morning  the  earl's  barber,  Nicholas,  ascended 
the  main  tower  of  the  abbey,  whence  he  descried  an 
army  with  friendly  standards  approaching  from  the 
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north.  When  the  earl  himself  reached  the  aumniit 
of  the  tower  he  was  not  long  deceived.  Behind  the 
De  Montfort  standards  in  the  van  his  keen  eye  saw 
moving  over  the  hill  another  standard  that  he  knew 
right  well.  He  was  completely  entrapped.  No  scope 
was  left  for  his  skilled  generalship  in  that  bounded 
field  of  action.  He  exclaimed  to  his  son  Henry  and 
those  about  him,  "  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  our 
souls,  for  our  bodies  are  the  foe's."  Then  began 
that  wholesale  slaughter  which  an  old  chronicle  des- 
ignates "  The  Murther  of  Evesham." 

The  only  possible  escape  for  the  earl  was  through 
the  enemy  massed  at  the  north  near  Greenhill. 
"  Come,  then,"  hd  said,  "  and  let  us  die  like  men : 
we  have  fasted  here  this  morning  :  we  shall  break- 
fast in  heaven."  A  short  interval  was  devoted  to 
religious  duties,  and  then  with  white  crosses  upon 
their  shoulders  they  advanced  in  close  order.  The 
aged  King  Henry  perforce  accompanied  the  advance. 
Prince  Edward  held  his  troops  in  leash  at  his  point 
of  vantage  till  Earl  Simon's  force  was  half-way  up 
the  hill.  When  the  royalist  host  began  to  de- 
scend against  him  Earl  Simon  in  admiration  ex- 
claimed, "  By  the  arm  of  St.  James  they  come  on  in 
cunning  fashion,  but  they  learnt  that  not  of  them- 
selves but  of  me." 

No  quarter  was  asked  or  given  on  that  desperate 
•  day.  The  chief  struggle  raged  in  ^  hollow  on  the 
hillside  near  a  spring  still  called  Montfort's  Well. 
The  ill-armed  Welsh  infantry  fled  at  the  first  attack, 
and  were  cut  down  i.-  the  neighbouring  gardens 
and  cornfields  by  the  royalist  detachment  which 
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hatl  crossed  the  lower  bridge  and  followed  them 
to  the  north.  Earl  Simon's  horse  was  killed  under 
him  and  he  pushed  through  the  opposing  combatants 
on  *oot.  When  he  learned  that  his  eldest  son  had 
fallen,  he  cried,  "  Then,  indeed,  is  it  time  for  me  to 
die."  With  both  hands  he  laid  about  him,  swinging 
his  heavy  sword,  and  cut  his  way  almost  to  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  At  last  he  was  beaten  down  by  the 
weight  of  numbers,  and  succumbed  to  his  fate  with 
the  words  "  Lieu  merci  "  upon  his  dying  lips.  The 
struggle  in  that  early  summer  morning  lasted  for 
only  two  hours.  Before  eight  o'clock  the  butchery 
was  over.  Only  a  few  escaped,  all  wounded,  to 
report  the  incidents  of  the  grim  tragedy. 

One  man  in  Simon's  army  was  glad  when  the 
terrible  combat  ceased.  He  had  passed  two  hours 
of  the  deepest  misery  which  a  human  being  can 
bear  and  live.  He  had  been  exposed  by  Simon  in 
the  first  line  of  horsemen,  and  every  moment  he 
awaited  death  at  the  hands  of  one  of  Simon's  foes. 
Indeed,  at  one  time  he  was  alightly  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  a  javelin.  Near  the  end  of  the  fight 
he  was  savagely  attacked,  but  his  beseeching  crv, 
"I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your  King,"  saved 
his  life  and  restored  him  to  his  victorious  son. 

Earl  Simon's  body  was  horribly  mutilated  by  the 
ferocious  victors.  Only  fragments  of  his  corpse 
could  be  found  by  the  monks  of  Evesham,  but  these 
they  deposited  with  decent  ceremony  in  front  of 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  To  this  altar 
flocked  for  many  a  year  thousands  of  pilgrims, 
s«3eking  miraculous  cures  or  bent   on  idolizing  him 
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whom  for  centuries,  in  songs  and  hymns  and  folk- 
lore, they  celebrated  as  superhuman.  No  English 
hero  has  had  a  more  signal  apotheosis  than  "Sir 
Simon  the  Righteous." 

De  Montfort  dead  spoke  more  effectively  than 
De  Montfort  living.  During  the  seven  remaining 
years  of  his  father's  life  and  during  the  whole  of 
his  own  brilliant  reign,  Edward  kept  ever  before 
him  for  his  guidance  the  principles  of  government 
for  which  Earl  Simon  had  struggled  and  died.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  was  the  creator  of  that  system 
of  representative  government  which  is  the  glory 
of  free  England  and  which  all  civilized  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples  of  the  earth  borrowed  from  the 
"  Mother  of  Parliaments." 

My  visit  to  Evesham »  happened  to  fall  in  August. 
The  elements  were  at  peace,  "so  pure  the  sky,  so 
quiet  was  the  air."  Very  different  were  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  on  the  August  day  of  the  great  battle, 
when,  we  are  told,  the"  storm-clouds  lowered  in  inky 
blackness,  the  lightning  playetl  across  the  sky,  and 
the  thunder  roared,  as  the  great  earl  hewed  his  way 
up  the  bloody  slopes  of  Greenhill. 

•  The  pronunciation  of  "  Evesham  "  which  I  everywhera 
heard  was  quite  unexpected.  The  "V"  and  the  "H"  are 
eliminated,  although  they  do  stand,  as  some  wag  suggests,  for 
"VictoriouH  Henry"  who  won  here  a  great  victory  without 
striking  a  blow  himself.  The  name  is  pronounced  "  Bsam," 
a  form  very  far  removed  from  the  original  "  holm  "  or  '*  holme  " 
of  "  fioves,"  the  traditional  swineherd  whose  sanctity  brought 
him  the  vision  that  led  to  the  erection  of  the  abbey  in  the 
reign  of  King  Bthelred. 
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To  reach  the  scene  of  the  battle  you  go  north  from 
the  railway  station  to  tlie  Old  Worcester  Road,  the 
ancient  thoroughfare  which  leads  from  Worcester  to 
London.     To  view  the  battlefield  it  is  necessary  to 
gain  entrance  to  the  Abbey  Manor  Estate.     As  soon 
as  you  have  passed  the  lodge  gates  and  entered  tlie 
beautiful    gardens    you    become    aware    that    tlie 
"  Manor"  holds  many  treasures  of  the  old  "  Abbey." 
At  the  edges  of  the  gravelled  walks  lie  fragments  of 
stone  of  innumerable  shapes  and  sizes,  many  of  them 
bearing  traces  of  exquisite  carving.     These  are  the 
remnants  of  the  Old  Abbey  of  Earl  Simon's  time. 
After  the  great  monastery  was  demolished  and  there 
was  not  left  one  stone  ujion  another  wliich  was  not 
thrown  down,  these  sculptured  fragments  lay   for 
ages  in  different  corners  of  the  Abbey  Estate.     The 
grandfather  of  the  present  squire  collected  them,  and 
employed  them  to  adorn  his  gardens.     Some  of  them 
are  exceedingly  grim   decorations.     I  saw  in  pro- 
miscuous array,  scattered  over  the  grounds  on  the 
summit  of  this  historic  hill,  grotesque  gargoyles, 
broken  arches,  bases  of  pillars,  empty  stone  coffins, 
and  a  hundred  odds  and  ends  of  architecture,  each 
of  which,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  had  its  appro- 
priate place  and  use  in  the  splendid  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary. 

An  irregular  avenue  of  trees  conducts  to  the  hill- 
side  of  history.  A  half-dozen  harvesters  on  that 
August  afternoon  were  engaged  in  cutting  corn 
where  once  embattled  thousands  fought  and  bled. 
At  one  edge  of  the  cornfield  was  pointed  out  a  spring 
of  water,  "  Battlewell  "  or  "  Montfort's  Well,"  onca 
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crimaoii  with  human  Mood.  As  you  stand  on  the 
side  of  Greenhill  and  face  towards  the  south  you 
see  through  the  high  trees  >  the  tallest  of  the  spires 
of  Evesham.  At  the  south  end  of  the  gardens,  en- 
shrouded in  a  circle  of  sentinel  trees  almost  as  high 
as  itself,  stands  the  battlefield  obelisk,  erected  about 
half  a  century  ago.  It  is  a  plain,  square  monolith, 
35  feet  high.  On  one  of  the  four  faces  appears  this 
inscription  :  — 

ON   THIS   SPOT 

IN   THE   REIGN   OP   HENRT   III, 

WAS    FOUGHT   AUGUST   4tH,    1265, 

(the  battle) 

BETWEEN  THE    KING's    FORCES   COMMANDED 

BY    HIS   ELDEST  SON 

PRINCE   EDWARD 

AND   THE   BARONS    UNDER 

SIMON   DE   MONTFORT   EARL   OF   LEICESTER 

IN   WHICH 

THE   PRINCE   BT   HIS   SKILL   &   VALOUR 

OBTAINED   A   COMPLETE   VICTORY. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  a  long  quotation  from  old 
Michael  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  "  Great  Leicester  here 
expired,  etc." 

At  the  south  of  the  town,  near  the  lofty  Bell 

'  An  anonymous  writer  speaks  thus  of  the  trees  of  Evesham  : 
"The  Vale  of  Evesham  is  conspicuous  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  Europe,  for  something  always  felt  by  those  who  travel 
there,  but  rarely  noted,  the  architecture  of  its  trees.  Some- 
thing in  the  soil  or  the  air  has  made  the  trees  here  run  tall  and 
sombre,  and  no  matter  wherever  you  turn,  colonnades  of  those 
trees  bound  and  frame  the  fields." 
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Tower,!  you  enter  a  grassy  slope  called  "The  Cross 
Churchyard."     Facing  towards  the  west  you  have 
before  you  a  beauti- 
ful cloister  arch,  the 
only    relic    of    the 
great  abbey  stand- 
ing above  ground. 
Indeed,  one  reason 
for  the  survival  of 
this  particular  arch 
is  that  it  was  the 
latest  portion  of  the 
abbey  to  be  erected, 
for  it  probably  be- 
longs to   a   period 
half  a  century  later 
than  De  Montfort's 
time.     It  is  now 
the  gateway  into  a 

private  enclosure 

which    covers    the 

site  of  the  old  clois- 
ters.     Under  the 

grass  and  the  daisies 

are     hidden     the 

foundations  of  "The 

Vanished    Abbey," 

one  of  the  mightiest  of  the  medieval  monasteries. 

It.  too,  was  wrecked,  and  torn  stone  from  stone,  and 

'  The  Bell  Tower  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  a  detached 

Hi!l'*°mfr""*'°i°^  *''  *''"«'*"*^      ^*  ^'^^  ^""^  »«  the  reign  of 
ilenry  VIII,  just  before  the  destruction  of  the  abbeys  began 
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carted  ofif  for  baser  purposes,  in  the  days  of  the  great 
despoiler  of  monasteries.  In  the  Cross  Charchyard, 
below  the  sod  under  your  feet,  lies  the  dust  or  the 
great  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  spot  unmarked  by  stone 
or  tablet.  The  location  of  the  high  altar  near  which 
the  earl  was  buried  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  re- 
constructed plan  of  the  abbey  church  and  the  con- 
ventual buildings  recently  made.  After  an  interval 
of  six  and  a  half  centuries  a  project  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  memorial  on  the  historic  site  is  now 
mooted.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Bell  Tower  has 
stayed  the  hands  of  the  town  authorities  in  their  pur- 
pose to  raise  a  monument  over  the  neglected  grave  of 
Simon  de  Montiort. 

How  it  came  to  be  spared  in  the  total  demolition  of  the  adjoin- 
ing abbey  no  chronicler  has  told.  The  Bell  Tower  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  Evesham,  and  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  town  and  the  country-side.  From  its  height  of 
110  feet  you  can  see  below  the  winding  Avon,  and  the  busy 
town,  and  in  the  north  the  abundant  foliage  of  Oreenhill. 
From  almost  this  identical  point  of  view  Earl  Simon  surveyed 
this  region  in  August,  1266, 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  WAR   WITH  WALLACE  —  STIRLING 

"  At  Wallace*  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  I "  —  Bcbws. 

A  RAILWAY  journey  of  au  Jiour  brings  the  traveller 
from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  the  ancient  fortress  and 
military  capital  of  Scotland.  With  the  exception  of 
Edinburgh  this  interesting  town  has  been  the  scene 
of  more  and  mightier  historic  events  than  any  other 
place  in  Scotland.  It  is  associated  with  all  that  is 
most  glorious  in  the  lives  of  William  Wallace  and 
Robert  Bruce,  with  the  strange)  v  romantic  careers  of 
James  V  and  his  hapless  daughter,  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  with  the  preaching  of  Knox  and'  the  daring 
adventures  of  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie."  Further, 
even  more  than  Edinburgh,  it  retains  to  our  time  the 
aspect  and  the  atmosphere  of  antiquity. 

Wherever  you  look  or  walk  or  drive  you  see  and 
hear  little  that  does  not  remind  you  of  old  heroes 
and  the  accumulated  legendo  of  a  thousand  years. 
Whichever  direction  you  take  from  your  inn  you  fol- 
low the  route  of  attacking  or  retreating  battalions  of 
old  days.  On  this  hand  you  go  to  Bannockburn,  and 
on  that  to  Wallace's  Monument  and  Stirling  Field. 
If  you  strain  up  the  flinty  path  which  a  hundred  times 
has  echoed  "beneath  the  coursers'  chittering  feet"  you 
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see  before  you  the  castle  gates  open  flung,  although 
to-day  no  quivering  draw-bridge  rocks  and  rings; 
you  see  the  antique  and  massive  towers  "within 
whose  circuit  dread  a  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled." 
As  you  stand  on  the  esplanade  of  the  castle  and  look 
about  you,  your  eye  must  see  either  a  statue  of  Bruce 


Thr  Castlb  or  Stibi.inq 

sheathing  his  sword,  or  the  Abbey  Craig  sacred  to 
Wallace,  or  the  imposing  range  of  the  storied  Ochils. 
If  you  pass  the  bastions  with  their  peering  cannon, 
the  gates  of  entry,  the  palace  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  go 
on  to  the  Douglas  Garden  and  the  rampart  that 
skirts  the  steep  precipice,  a  swarm  of  historical 
memories  crowds  upon  you  in  bewildering  profusion. 
Yonder  is  the  Field  of  Bannockburn,  which  you  see 
from  Queen  Mary's  Lookout,  iiad  yonder  the  Links 
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of  Forth,  which  you  view  from  an  elevation  on  the 
rampart  where  sat,  seventy  years  ago  (1842),  as  the 
inscription  thereon  testifies,  the  great  Queen  Victoria, 
then  in  the  meridian  of  her  splendid  youth.  As  you 
leave  the  castle  you  let  your  fancy  carry  you  back  to 
the  gallant  days  of  James  V  when  down  this  very 
slope 

"  Behind  the  king  thronged  peer  and  knight 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brooked  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way."  ^ 

In  the  year  1290  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed 
since  Prince  Edward  had  gained  the  victory  at  Eves- 
ham, and  eighteen  years  since  he  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  England.  In  that  year,  1290,  the  throne  of 
Scotland  became  vacant  through  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet, the  Maid  of  Norway,  a  child  of  eight,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Edward's  sister,  Margaret.  No  fewer 
than  thirteen  competitors  for  the  crown  appeared. 
The  most  prominent  claimants  were  John  Balliol  and 
Robert  Bruce  (the  elder),  both  of  Norman  descent. 
King  Edward  of  England  was  selected  as  arbitrator 
of  the  claims  of  all.  Before  he  would  undertake  the 
examination  and  determination  of  the  rights  of  king- 
ship, he  exacted  from  the  barons  of  Scotland  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  own  claim  as  "Overlord,"  a 
title  which  his  grandfather's  brother,  Richard  the  Lion 
Heart,  had  surrendered  to  William  the  Lion  for  ten 
thousand  merks  in  silver  when  the  great  crusader 
needed  money  to  carry  him  against  the  Saracens. 
Edward,  after  a  prolonged  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, decided  in  favour  of  Balliol  (1292). 
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For  four  years  John  Balliol  ruled  a  disturbed  Scot- 
land, and  paid  homage,  often  irksome,  to  his*  overlord 
in  England.  At  last,  provoked  by  the  repeated  tind 
galling  exactions  of  his  feudal  chief,  Balliol  withdrew 
his  allegiance  and  defied  Edward.     We  may  be  sure 

that  the  greatest 
soldier  of  that  age 
was  not  averse  to 
the  task  that  this 
defection  of  Balliol 
forced  upon  him. 
At  the  head  of 
a  large  army  he 
marched  north. 
He  took  Berwick, 
then  the  most  im- 
portant seaport 
in  north  Britain. 
He  defeated  the 
Scots  with  terrible 
slaughter  at  Dun- 
bar. He  carried 
one  castle  after 
another  in  swift 
succession,  —  Roxburgh,  Jedburgh,  Edinburgh,  Stirl- 
ing. Nothing  could  resist  his  fierce  and  rapid  move- 
ments. Balliol  abjectly  submitted,  was  soon  deposed, 
and  thereupon  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of 
Loudon  (1296). 

Edward  himself  now  wore  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
although  he  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  Scots  ns 
their  king.     He  garrisoned  all  the  strong  castles 
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with  English  troops.  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was 
appointed  "Guardian  of  Scotland"  and  Sir  Hugh 
Cressingham, "  Treasurer. "  All  the  high  offices  were 
filled  with  Englishmen.  The  crown  and  the  sceptre 
Edward  took  off  to  London,  and  also  the  famous 
"Stone  of  Destiny,"  on  which  the  Scottish  kings. for 
ages  had  been  crowned  at  Scone,  and  which  ever  since 
has  rested  under  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  first  conquest  of  Scotland  was  thus 
complete. 

Scotland  had  not,  indeed,  been  conquered,  but-only 
overrun  and  temporarily  overawed.  As  soon  as  the 
Scottish  nobles  and  people  understood  that  Edward 
intended  to  be  a  real,  not  a  nominal,  king,  symptoms 
of  unrest  appeared.  When  Edward's  agents  in 
Scotland  began  to  rule  oppressively,  resistance  became 
more  vigorous.  At  last  guerilla  raids  from  the 
moors  and  hills  irritated  and  perplexed  the  English 
garrisons  and  convoys.  Nothing  could  prevent  an 
open  revolt  if  a  leader  appeared.  At  such  conjunc- 
tures in  the  affairs  of  nations,  there  is  wont  to  arise 
in  sume  obscure  corner  of  the  oppressed  realm,  with 
grim  resolve  and  nerves  of  iron,  the  son  of  genius 
who  by  deeds  of  daring  for  his  fatherland  wins  im- 
perishable renown. 

Legends  innumerable,  many  of  them  quite  incred- 
ible, cluster  about  the  name  of  the  Scottish  hero, 
William  Wallace.  Most  of  these  legends  find  a  place 
in  the  poetical  romance,  "  The  Wallace,"  written  two 
centuries  after  Wallace's  day  by  Blind  Harry  the 
Minstrel.  Wallace  was  tl.-?  second  son  of  Sir  Mal- 
colm Wallace  of  Elderslie,  near  Paisley.     His  birth 
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date  is  usually  given  as  1270.  Wallace's  youth  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  rear  a  lover  of  peace.  While  he  was 
yet  a  mere  lad  his  father  perished  in  an  encoun^r 
with  the  English,  and  his  mother  fled  for  refuge  to 
her  own  kindred.  The  event  that  drove  him  into 
open  revolt  against  constituted  authority  occurred 
in  the  town  of  Lanark,  about  thirty  miles  from  his 
birthplace,  in  1297.  He  had  married  the  beautiful  or- 
phan  daughter  of  Hugh  Braidfute  of  that  town  and 
had  established  his  home  there. 

One  Sunday  Wallace  and  his  friend.  Sir  John  the 
Graham,  with  a  few  companions,  appeared  on  the 
street  handsomely  clad  in  green,  as  was  then  the  cus- 
tom on  holidays  in  the  spring  of  the  year  among  the 
gentry  of  the  locality.  A  young  Englishman,  as  they 
passed,  jeered  at  their  gay  attire.  Wallace  and  his 
companions  bore  the  insolent  taunts  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  when  a  group  of  English  giathered  about  them  and 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  when,  finally,  one  of  their 
tormentora  struck  the  sheath  of  Wallace's  sword,  the 
hot  blood  of  the  young  giant  drove  him  wild,  and  with 
all  his  enormous  strength  he  smote  the  Southron  to 
the  earth.  A  tumult  arose  and  grew  to  a  riot,  during 
which  Wallace  and  his  party  killed  and  wounded 
many  Englishmen.  Wallace  escaped  from  the  rear 
of  his  own  home  when  arrest  was  threatened.  The 
English  sheriff  was  so  exasperated  at  the  escape  of 
his  quarry  that  he  seized  Wallace's  wife,  and  in  the 
end  he  slew  her.  When  Wallace  heard  of  the  awful 
deed  his  agony  and  rage  knew  no  bounds.  His  grief 
for  his  young  wife  was  bitter  exceedingly,  but  his 
anger  against  the  foul  murderer  called  out  for  imme- 
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diate  satisfaction,  and  from  that  moment  his  resent- 
ment against  the  English  oppressors  of  his  country 
grew  deeper  and  more  desperate.    That  very  night  he 
coUected  thirty  staunch  followers,  broke  into  the 
sheriff's  lodgings,  and  slew  him  in  his  bed-chamber. 
The  English  soldiery  turned  out  to  quell  the  distur- 
bance,  but  before  dawn  forty  English  lay  dead  on  the 
streets,  and  the  Septs  were  in  control  of  Lanark  town. 
Wallace  was  now  the  avowed  leader  of  a  rebellion. 
His  insurgent  band  rapidly  increased  and  multiplied 
For  a  long  time  he  avoided  an  open  conflict  with  the 
English,  satisfied  to  harass  them  by  frequent,  desul- 
tory attacks.     Independent  bodies  of  men  all  over 
the  country,  under  his  direction  and  in  constant  and 
close  communication  with  him,  carried  on  a  preda- 
tory warfare  disastrous  to  English  prestige  and  power. 
The  story  of  the  "Black  Parliament  of  Ayr"  is 
^vage  beyond  belief.     The  English  laid  a  trap  for 
Wallace.     A  council  was  arranged  in  the  town  of 
Ayr  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.     Wallace  and  many 
of  his  chief  supporters  came  in  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence.    To  the  barn  where  the  council  was  to  be  held 
the  Scottish  leaders  were  admitted  only  one  at  a  time. 
Inside  the  building  were  stationed  English  soldiers 
who  seized  each  Scot  as  he  entered  and  silently  and 
rapidly  drew  him  by  a  noose  to  the  rafters.     Wal- 
lace's own  uncle.  Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  was  among 
the  first  who  perished  thus.     Wallace  was  the  last 
in  the  line  of  those  who  awaited  admission.    Through 
some  mysterious  channel,  an  inkling  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  inside  at  last  reached  Wallace,  and  he  fled. 
The  English  spent  the  night  in  revelry  and  carousal. 
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some  in  the  barn  where  the  murders  had  been  com- 
mitted and  some  in  houses  in  the  suburbs.  At 
midnight  Wallace  with  three  hundred  followers  fast- 
ened on  the  outside  the  doors  of  all  these  wooden 
buildings,  heaped  up  brush  before  them,  and  set  them 
on  fire.  The  few  who  escaped  death  by  smoke  and 
flame  met  their  fate  by  the  swords  of  the  avenging 
Scots  outside.  Henceforth  the  feud  became  open  war, 
and  the  issues  were  settled  not  by  murders  and  raids 
but  by  pitched  battles. 

Wallace  soon  had  beneath  his  banners  several  thou- 
sands of  determined  patriots.  He  swept  over  the 
country,  seizing  from  the  English  castle  after  castle. 
Soon  there  remained  north  of  the  Tay  in  English 
hands  only  the  fortress  of  Dundee.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Dundee  intelligence  came  to 
Wallace  that  out  of  England  was  marching  a  great 
army,  fifty  thousand  strong.  He  hastened  westwards 
to  meet  the  invaders,  who  were  reported  to  be  head- 
ing towards  Stirling  Castle,  still  in  English  hands. 
He  reached  that  spur  of  the  Ochils  (east  of  Stirling) 
called  "  Abbey  Craig  "  a  few  hours  before  the  Eng- 
lish army  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  winding 
Forth.  At  that  early  period  the  Forth  was  crossed 
by  a  single  wooden  bridge.  By  the  use  he  made  of 
this  bridge  Wallace  soon  showed  that  he  had  more 
of  the  qualities  of  a  great  leader  than  courage  and 
strength  and  dash,  —  he  had  also  consummate  tacti- 
cal ability. 

The  English  army  was  commanded  by  Warenne, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  old  and  broken  in  health. 
The  real  command  on  the  day  of  the  fight  rested  in 
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the  hands  of  Cressingham,  the  Treasurer  of  Scotland, 
who  was  hated  throughout  the  whole  land  because 
for  some  years  he  had  been  Edward's  unwise  finan- 
cial  agent  in  wringing  taxes  ficm  an  impoverished 
nation.     The  composition  of  the  English  army  has 
been  variously  estimated.     Some  authorities  declare 
that  half  the  English  host  consisted  of  steel-clad 
knights.     It  is  more  likely  that  the  English  cavalry 
constituted  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  array, 
but  certainly  more  than  a  thousand,  —  the  paltry  total 
of  the  English  cavalry  given  by  one  writer.    Wallace's 
army  was  probably  much  smaller  than  Surrey's,  in 
all  likelihood  under  twenty  thousand.     It  was  com- 
posed  almost  entirely  of  infantry  armed  with  spears. 
As  the  two  armies  had  come  into  touch  near  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  battle  did  not  begin  till  morning. 
Either  in  the  evening  or  early  next  morning  the 
earl,  seeing  the  strong  position  of  the  Scots,  sent 
messengers  to  treat  with  Wallace.     The  reply  of  the 
Scottish  leader  is  quoted  with  pride  by  all  Scottish 
writers,  "  Return  to  those  who  sent  you  and  say  that 
we  are  not  here  to  waste  words  but  to  maintain  our 
rights  and  give  freedom  to  Scotland.     Let  them  ad- 
vance and  we  will  meet  them  beard  to  beard." 

On  the  morrow,  September  11th,  1297,  Surrey  hesi- 
tated to  attack,  as  he  could  come  at  Wallace  only 
by  putting  his  troops  across  the  narrow,  old  bridge, 
two  abreast,  — a  tedious  and  highly  dangerous  opera^ 
tion.  The  rash  and  foolish  Cressingham  urged  an 
immediate  attack,  at  whatever  risk.  Over  the  fatal 
bridge  the  vast  English  army  began  to  defile.  For 
two  or  three  hours,  some  say  till  noon,  the  narrow 
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column  poured  over.  Wallace,  concealed  on  the  op* 
posite  slope  of  Abbey  Craig,  all  the  morning  watched 
the  long  procession  come.     At  last  the  trap  was 
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sprung.  Thousands  of  his  spearmen  crept  around 
a  sharp  loop  of  the  river,  seized  with  a  rush  the  head 
of  the  bridge,  and  cut  the  English  who  had  crossed 
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clean  ofif  from  their  comrades  over  the  river,  i  The 
action  was  so  unexpected  and  so  sudden  that  the 
English  horse  and  foot,  inextricably  mingled,  had  no 
time  to  form.  At  this  juncture  down  rushed  Wal- 
lace from  his  post  on  the  hill  with  irresistible  im- 
petuosity. Nearly  every  man  who  had  crossed  the 
river  met  death  at  the  point  of  the  Scottish  spears 
or  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Forth,  a  river  then  far 
deeper  than  to-day.  The  odious  Cressingham,  as 
fate  would  have  it,  fell  among  the  victims  of  his 
folly,  and  his  savage  conquerors  flayed  his  corpse 
from  head  to  foot.  Those  of  the  English  who  had 
not  crossed  the  river  set  fire  to  t\e  old  bridge'  and 

» Jane  Porter,  in  "  The  SoottiBh  Chiefs,"  tella  of  an  incident 
of  the  battle  not  mentioned  by  the  historians  and  inconsistent 
with  the  usual  narrative.  It  is  one  of  those  curious  tales 
which  are  perpetuated  by  oral  tradition  through  many  genenk- 
tions  and  which  are  stamped  with  all  the  circumstantiality 
and  vividness  of  authentic  history.  Just  before  the  English 
began  their  ad/ance  on  the  bridge  Wallace  ordered  the  tim- 
bers which  supported  the  bridge  to  be  sawed  through  at  the 
base,  but  not  to  be  in  the  least  displaced,  so  that  the  bridge 
might  stand  firm  till  the  critical  moment  arrived.  To  these 
timbers  were  attached  strong  ropes,  which  were  entrusted  to 
the  sturdiest  of  his  Lanark  men,  concealed  amid  the  sedge  of 
the  river.  When  the  English  army  was  half  over  the  river 
and  the  bridge  was  thronged  from  end  to  end  with  archers, 
horsemen,  and  men-at-arms,  with  Cressingham  shouting  in 
proud  triumph,  a  blast  from  a  trumpet  on  the  hillside  gave 
Wallace's  signal,  and  the  supporting  piers  of  the  bridge  were 
pulled  from  under  it,  the  vast  structure  tottered,  and  "with 
a  crash  like  thunder  fell  every  loosened  beam."  Hundreds  of 
the  English  were  precipitated  with  the  wreck  into  the  seething 
waters  of  the  Forth.  ^^ 

» The  visitor  to  Stirling  is  much  perplexed  by  the  variety  of 
locations  a3signed  to  the  ancient  bridge  of  the  famous  fight. 
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fled  precipitately.  In  the  pursuit  they  were  scattered 
like  the  proverbial  chaff  before  the  whirlwind. 
Surrey  himself,  it  is  averred,  did  not  dismount  that 
night  till  he  had  completed  the  sixty  miles  that  sepa- 
rated Stirling  from  Berwick. 

Wallace  next  assailed  the  stronghold  of  Stirling 
upon  its  fortress  height  and  carried  it,  perhaps  with 
less  difficulty  than  w(*3  experienced  by  any  of  its 
other  numerous  assailants  in  its  long  record  of  sieges. 
The  other  castles  of  Scotland  offered  no  stubborn 
opposition.  The  victorious  patriot  even  pushed  his 
way  into  England  and  ravaged  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland.  Scotland  was  now  free  and  Wallace 
was  proclaimed  **  Gustos  regni  Scotise,"  which  has 
been  variously  rendered  as  "Protector"  or  "Guar- 
dian "  or  "  Governor "  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  older  writers  placed  the  bridge  near  Cambus  Kenneth 
Abbey  and  called  the  battle  "Cambus  Kenneth."  Later 
writers  have  abandoned  this  site  and  are  divided  in  opinion 
between  two  other  locations,  (1)  near  the  present  Old  Bridge 
of  Stirling,  and  (2)  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Old 
Bridge.  The  Old  Bridge  (still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation) 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  of  the  kind  in  Scotland, 
dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  Only  foot 
passengers  are  now  allowed  to  cross  it. 


CHAPTER   V 


THE  WAR  WITH   WALLACE  —  FALKIRK 

"See  him,  leonine  defender  of  his  country's  dearest  rights, 
Standing  out  by  far  the  noblest  of  the  Scoto-Norman  knights : 
Just  beyond  the  Uwny  sand-bank,  near  the  furnace  glare  and 
glow. 

Held  he  commune,  o'er  the  streamlet,  with  his  mighty  South- 
ron foe."  —  ROBKRT  GiLLESPIR. 

Edward  of  England  was  in  Flanders,  fighting 
against  the  French,  when  the  news  reached  him  of 
Wallace's  victory  and  raid  into  the  South.  At  once 
he  returned  home  and  ae^embled  a  huge  army  of 
nearly  100,000  men,  of  whom  4,000  were  light  cavalry 
and  8,000  heavy  cavalry  (horse  and  man  cased  in 
steel).  No  more  splendid  army  "-er  marched  on 
British  soil.  Indeed,  the  Du)  ,  Wellington  had 
only  70,000  men  at  Waterloo,  and  70,000  British 
soldiers  to-day  hold  in  check  the  countless  millions 
of  India. 

As  usual  in  these  invasions  of  Scotland,  Berwick, 
the  border  city,  had  to  be  reduced ;  but  that  was  not 
the  chief  cause  of  delay  to  the  English.  Wallace, 
on  account  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  invaders, 
had  adopted  the  tactics  of  the  shrewd  old  Roman, 
Fabius  Maximus.  He  would  avoid  a  pitched  battle ; 
he  would  harass  the  enemy's  flanks  and  cut  off  his 
foraging  parties  ;  he  would  strip  the  country  of  crops 
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and  cattle  and  all  means  of  sustenance ;  he  would 
wear  the  great  host  down  by  hunger  and  disease  and 
discontent ;  he  would  finally  force  a  retreat  —  and 
then  he  would  pursue  and  attack  with  irresistible 
vigour.     His  plan  was  well-nigh  successful,  for  it 
was  assisted  by  the  winds  of  the  North  Sea.     Not 
only  did  Edward  find  a  deserted  and  devastated  re- 
gion between  the  Borders  and 
Edinburgh,  but  also  his  store- 
ships   were   detained  by  con- 
trary winds  and  his  lack  of  pro- 
visions threatened  dire  famine. 
Mutiny,  too,  broke  out  among 
his   Welsh  contingent,  which 
composed   about    a  third   of 
his  army.     The  situation  be- 
came gloomier  every  day,  but 
Edward's   resources  were  not 
quite  exhausted.       He  faced 
all  these  imminent  perils  with 
Cicero  has  said  that  an  ideal 
commander  should  possess  four  qualifications,  —  ex- 
perience, valour,  reputation,  and  good  fortune.     The 
first  three  had  served  him  in  good  stead  on  many  a  field ; 
the  fourth  he  claimed  as  a  prerogative  conferred  by 
Heaven ;  and  when  all  else  failed  he  felt  sure  of  that. 
The  English  army  lay  at  Kirkliston,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Edinburgh.     In  desperate  straits  Edward 
ordered  his  troops  to  fall  back  on  the  capital  in  the 
hope  that  his  provision  fleet  might  appear  at  Leith. 
At  this  very  moment  occurred  one  of  those  myste- 
rious events  which  decide  the  fate  of  nations.     Two 
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Scottish  nobles  (if  we  may  believe  tradition),  jealous 
of  the  power  and  prospects  of  Wallace,  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  came  into  the  Eng- 
hsh  camp   at  daybreak,  just   when   the  movement 
towards  Edinburgh  was  beginning,  and  they  gave 
Edward  such  information  that  he  suddenly  changed 
all  his  plans.     Wallace  lay  concealed  in  the  Forest 
of  Falkirk,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Stirling,  and  would 
attack  the  English  in  their  quarters  that  very  night. 
The  Scottish  chief  had  miscalculated  and  had  aban- 
donet^   his  Fabian  tactics  a  few    days    too   soon. 
Edward  was  elated  at  the  good  news,  for  action  was 
the  very  mainspring  of  his  life.     He  exclaimed : 
'Thanks  be  to  God  who  hath  hitherto  delivered  me 
from  every  danger  I     They  shall  not  need  to  follow 
me,  for  I  shall  instantly  go  and  meet  them."    In  an 
hour  his  great  army  was  moving  west,  not  east 
That  night  he  bivouacked  on  a  mrjor  near  Linlithgow, 
every  man  sleeping  in  his  armour  with  his  tethered 
steed  near  at  hand. 

An  incident  occurred  during  that  short  July  night 
which  would  have  quelled  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary 
commander,  but  which  daunted  not  at  all  the  indomi- 
table  will  of  Edward.  Like  the  meanest  of  his  sol- 
diers, "  Longshanks  "  lay  upon  the  moor  awaiting  the 
morn  or  an  attack  in  the  darkness.  His  impatient 
charger  beside  him,  while  he  lay  unconscious,  dashed 
a  hoof  upon  his  breast  and  broke  two  of  his  ribs.  A 
report  spread  rapidly  that  the  king  had  been  killed, 
and  the  mischief  of  demoralization  began  to  spread 
among  the  excited  thousands.  Edward  at  once,  to 
restore  discipline,  mounted  his  horse,  regardless  of 
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what  had  happened.  Seeing  what  a  few  hours  of  his 
leadership  meant  to  his  great  army,  he  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  critical  task  that  lay  before  him, 
although  his  injuries  called  for  attention  and  rest. 
His  buoyant  temperament  and  resolute  will  con- 
quered the  pangs  of  physical  distress.  At  dawn  he 
marshalled  his  army  for  the  greatest  battle  of  his 
life  and  pushed  on  towards  Falkirk,  and  he  in  his 
sixtieth  year. 

Wallace's  army  was  so  much  smaller  than  Edward's 
and  so  inferior  in  arms  and  discipline  that  he  was 
obliged,  as  at  Stirling,  to  have  recourse  to  unusual 
tactics.  He  chose  a  position  near  Falkirk  which 
favoured  his  plans,  —  a  gentle  slope  where  a  small 
stream  ran  through  boggy  ground  and  protected  his 
front.  His  main  force  was  composed  of  infantry 
armed  with  long  spears.  These  spearmen  were 
drawn  up  in  four  circular  masses,  called  »chiltron»f 
the  front  ranks  kneeling  with  their  spear-butts  on 
the  ground.  This  formation  and  plan  of  battle  re- 
minds one  of  Senlac,  and  is  a  precursor  of  Welling- 
ton's tactics  at  Waterloo.  The  gaps  between  the 
circles  were  occupied  by  archers  from  Selkirk  and 
Ettrick,  manifestly  few  in  number  and  not  very 
efficient.  Of  cavalry  Wallace  had  only  a  thousand, 
and  these  worse  than  useless,  as  events  proved. 

When  Edward  drew  near  to  Falkirk  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  22nd,  1298,  he  arranged  his  army  in  three 
divisions,  each  division  as  strong  as  the  whole  army 
of  Wallace.  It  was  found  impossible  to  make  a 
frontal  advance  against  the  Scots,  and  a  wide  circuit 
WM  made  both  to  right  and  left  of  the  morass.     At 
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the  first  clash  of  anns  the  Scottish  cavalry,  led  by 
the  traitor  lords,  turned  bridle  and  left  the  field. 
The  Scottish  archers  between  the  »chiltron»,  though 
they  were  loyal  and  true,  were  soon  disposed  of  by 
the  7,000  English  knights.     To  dislodge  from  their 
eminence  the  glittering  array  of  Scottish  spears  was 
Edward's  next  and  only  remaining  problem.     He 
waa  not  so  much  of  a  novice  in  war  as  to  huri  his 
knights  against  those  circles  of  steady  steel.     He  had 
brought  with  him  a  large  force  of  bowmen  of  a  new 
type,  their  weapons,  the  long-bow,  drawn  to  the  ear, 
and  the  deadly  cloth-yard  shaft.     The  day  of  Falkirk 
was  the  first  great  experiment  made  with  bowmen 
equipped  in  this  new  and  terrible  fashion,  and  the 
eflfect  was  crushing.     Edward's  plan  of  action  was 
quickly  formed  and  executed.     A  volley  of  arrows 
was  directed  at  a  single  point  in  the  wall  of  spears 
till  a  gap  was  made ;  then  the  mail-clad  horsemen 
rode  into  the  enclosure  and  wrought  havoc.     Each 
of  the  circles  in  succession  was  broken  thus.     The 
victory  was  complete.     Fifteen  thousand  Scots  wtre 
left  dead  on  the  blood-stained  hillside. 

Wallace  succeeded  in  saving  a  small  remnant  of 
his  fleeing  followers  and  in  gaining  the  friendly 
shelter  of  Torwood  Forest.  He  here  practically 
disappeared  from  history.  A  price  was  set  on  his 
head  and  for  years  he  was  hunted  hither  and  thither. 
Finally,  he  was  betrayed  to  the  English,  carried  to 
London,  and  beheaded.  Legend  declares  that  his 
head  was  fixed  to  a  pole  and  displayed  on  London 
Bridge,  and  that  his  four  limbs  were  exposed,  as  a 
warning  to  traitors,  in  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Perth, 
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and  Aberdeen.  Such  was  the  ignominious  end  of  a 
patriot's  career.  By  Scotchmen  his  career  has  never 
been  viewed  as  a  failure,  but  rather  as  a  glorious  suc- 
cess ;  for  they  regard  William  Wallace  as  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  since  his  patriotic  spirit  and  vigour 

prepared  the  way 
for  a  real  victory 
soon  to  be  gained 
by  another  in  the 
very  region  of  his 
own  heroic  strug- 
gles. 

Edward's  bril- 
liant victory  at  Fal- 
kirk was  almost 
barren  of  results. 
After  his  recovery 
at  Stirling  from  the 
effects  of  his  ac- 
cident at  Linlith- 
gow he  was  com- 
pelled, from  lack  of 
victuals,  to  with- 
draw to  the  South. 
In  a  month  he  was 
out  of  Scotland,  the  conquest  of  which  had  scarcely 
begun.  Year  after  year,  for  six  years,  he  entered 
Scotland,  which  was  temporarily  subdued  in  1304. 
Edward,  in  1307,  owed  his  death  at  sixty-eight,  nine 
years  after  Falkirk,  to  an  illness  brought  on  at 
Carlisle  when  he  was  on  his  way  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army  to  reduce  again  a  rebellious  Scotland. 


William  Wallacb 
From  the  aUtue  by  W.  O.  Steveoion. 
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The  day  of  my  visit  to  the  old  town  of  Falkirk 
almost  coincided  with  the  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
and  nature  was  in  all  the  mature  glory  of  July.' 
The  journey  from  Edinburgh  takes  you  through 
Linlithgow  and  occupies  less  than  an  hour.  From 
the  raUway  station  of  Falkirk  High  you  get  a  good 
view  of  the  Carse  (intervale)  of  Falkirk  stretching 
down  towards  the  north.  Through  the  Cow  Wynd,i 
about  a  mile  in  length,  you  come  to  the  High  Street 
of  the  Low  Town.  This  street,  and  indeed  the  wliole 
town,  is  beautiful  in  its  irregularity. 

From  the  library  window  of  a  private  house  in 
talkirk,  I  had  a  view  of  the  region  of  the  old  battle- 
field.     My  well-informed  mentor,  whose  living  voice 
and  glowing  face  made  his  information  more  enter- 
taining than  that  found  in  the  least  dreary  of  guide- 
books,  instructed   me  thus,   « From   this   window, 
quite  as  well  as  from  any  other  place  hereabouts, 
you  can  view  the  scene  of  Wallace's  defeat.     The 
last  land-marks  of  the  battle  are  now  all  cleared 
away;    the  very  slope  where   WaUace  posted  his 
spearmen  has  been  levelled  by  the  growth  of  the 
town  in  the  last  fifty  years."  — "The  low  grassy 
land  near  the  Camelcn  Iron  Works  yonder  is  still 
too  boggy  for  building  upon."  — "The  north  of  the 
town  was  till  recently  called  'The  Garrison.'"  — 
"  You  will  find  when  you  return  along  the  Camelon 
Road  and  pass  through  Newmarket  Street  that  you 

»  The  name  of  the  street  by  which  you  approach  the  town 
from  the  south -Cow  Wynd  -  originated  in  the  famous 
Falkirk  Trysts  (cattle  markets),  once  the  most  frequented  in 
ocotland. 
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are  on  Graham  Street,*  called  after  Sir  John  Graeme, 
who  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Wallace,  and  who  was 
slain  in  the  battle."  —  "There  is  a  street  running 
off  the  Graham  Road  which  commemorates  Wallace's 
encampment,  Campfield  Street."  —  "In  the  narra- 
tive of  the  battle  you  will  read  of  Mungal  Bog;  it 
extends  yonder  from  Bainsford  to  the  rivulet  that 
runs  below  the  canal  at  the  Camelon  Iron  Works; 
mungal  means  bog  of  dUaster.''  —  "That  little  rivulet 
[we  had  now  left  the  }iouse  on  a  short  jaunt  to  the 
north]  was  once  a  river  and  in  remote  times  an  arm 
of  .he  sea,  for  Falkirk  was  once  not  only  a  Roman 
fort  but  also  a  Roman  port.  Carron  Water'  over 
there  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
— "Do  you  see  those  hills  yonder  twelve  miles  away 
over  the  Forth?  The  eyes  of  Roman  soldiers  gazed 
from  Falkirk  upon  those  ancient  hills  in  the  second 
or  third  century,  if  not  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar." 
— "If  you  go  west  on  the  Camelon  Road  and  then 
bend  to  the  south,  you  will  soon  come  to  a  private 
estate  where  you  will  see,  if  the  gate  is  open  to-day, 
a  portion  of  the  old  Roman  vallum  and  a  section  of 
a  Roman /oMA." 

*  Not  only  is  the  Graeme  remembered  in  the  name  of 
Graham  Road,  but  the  northern  district  of  the  town,  which 
boasts  of  a  separate  railway  station,  is  still  called  Graham  ston. 

*  Carronades,  a  kind  of  short  cannon  formerly  in  use,  were 
first  made  here 
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«  Scots,  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wbam  Bruce  has  aften  led ;  ^ ' 

Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  Victory ! 

"  Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour  j 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power  — 
Chains  and  slavery  1 "  —  Burns. 

At  Burgh-upon-Sands  near  Carlisle,  on  his  hostile 
way  towards  Scotland,  died  Edward  I,  "The  Ham- 
mer of  the  Scots,"  styled  by  Goldwin  Smith  "the 
noblest  of  kings  and  of  men."    With   his  dying 
breath  he  implored  his  indolent  and  ignoble  son  to 
prosecute  the  Scottish  war  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
he  begged  that  his  bones  might  be  carried  before  the 
English  army  on  this  and  every  subsequent  expedi- 
tion into  that  rebellious  country.     No  sooner  was 
the  breath  out  of  the  old  king's  body  than  the  new 
king  began  that  career  of  incompetence  which  led  to 
humiliation,  to  disgrace,  and  ultimately  to  a  terrible 
death.     The  pious  wishes  of  the  great  soldier  were 
disregarded.     After  a  half-hearted  advance  as  far  as 
Ayr,  the   pleasure-loving  son  of  that   mighty  sire 
abandoned  the  campaign  against  Scotland,  returned 
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to  the  comforts  of  London,  and  buried  his  father's 
body  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  new  leader  of  the  Scots,  whose  energy  and 
skill  had  provoked  the  last  expedition  of  the  war- 
like Edward  into  Scotland,  and  who  was  now  left  by 
the  dastard  Edward  to  consolidate  his  power  and 
strengthen  his  position,  was  Robert  Bruce.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  that  Robert  Bruce  who  had  been  a 
rival  of  Balliol's  for  the  crown.  The  Norman  house 
of  Bruce  had  long  been  established  in  Yorkshire,  but 
by  intermarriage  with  Scottish  houses  it  now  con- 
trolled the  earldom  of  Carrick  and  the  lordship  of 
Annandale,  both  districts  in  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land between  Ayr  and  Dumfries.  Young  Bruce's 
father  and  grandfather  had  sided  with  the  English 
in  the  struggle  with  Balliol  and  Wallace.  He  him- 
self had  learned  in  England  all  the  arts  of  war,  had 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  English  court,  and 
had  apparently  been  a  favourite  with  the  English  king. 
When  he  grew  to  manhood  the  wretched  state  of  his 
country  and  his  own  undoubted  claims  to  the  throne 
of  his  country  aroused  his  patriotic  pride  and  his 
ambition.  His  only  rival  for  the  throne  was  John 
Comyn,  called  "  The  Red  Comyn,"  the  son  of  BaUiol's 
sister. 

With  Comyn,  Bruce  endeavoured  to  form  a  league, 
in  order  that  they  might  work  jointly  for  the  libera- 
tion of  their  fatherland  from  the  English  yoke. 
The  conspiracy  was  divulged  to  the  English  king 
by  Comyn  himself.  These  two  scions  of  the  royal 
line  met  soon  after  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars 
at  Dumfries.     An   altercation   ensued,  and  Bruce 
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drew  his  dagger  and  struck  down  his  rival  on  the 
very  steps  of  the  altar.     This  deed  of  passion  was 
the  casting  of  the  die.     A  number  of  Wallace's  old 
followers  came  out  of  their  retreats  in  the  hills  and 
joined  the  new  leader.     A  small  but  determined 
army  was  soon  at    his    back.     He    marched  past 
Glasgow,  on  to  Perth,  and  then  in  the  old  Abbev 
of  Scone,  in  very  shabby  fashion 
it  is  true,  he  was  crowned  king 
of  Scotland.     The  slaying  of 
Comyn  at  Dumfries  was  now 
regarded  by  all  but  the  power- 
ful family  of  Comyn  as  a  neces- 
sary, though  terrible,  incident 
in  the  struggle  of  their  rightful 
king  for  his  ancestral  throne. 

Brace's  first  campaign  ended 
in  utter  failure.    He  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
Many  of  his  adherents  in  Scot- 
land were  put  to  death  by  the  English  or  were  carried 
into  captivity.     Bruce  finally  fled  to  a  little  island 
oflf  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.     We  next  find  him  on 
the  island  of  Arran  opposite  the  Ayrshire  coast,  his 
own  homeland.     The  long  series  of  Bruce's  advent- 
ures  which  belong  mainly  to  the  next  year  or  two 
cannot  be  narrated  here.     The  storehouse  of  these 
legends  is,  of  course,  John  Barbour's  "  Bruce  "    To 
this  period  we  owe  the  well-known  tale  of  "Bruce 
and  the  Spider."    The  seventh  attempt  of  the  spider 
to  swing  from  one  rafter  to  the  other  is  at  least  sym- 
bolic of  the  success  that  at  laet  favoured   Bruce's 
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enterprises  after  tedious  years.  To  this  period  we 
owe  also  the  marvellous  story  of  Bruce's  encounter 
with  the  Galloway  men  who  attacked  him  as  he 
travelled  alone  one  moonlight  night  on  a  steep,  hill- 
side path,  and  who,  after  leaving  fifteen  of  their 
number  piled  before  his  bloody  spear,  drew  back  to 
their  covert,  and  allowed  him  to  take  off  his  helmet 
and  wipe  the  sweat  of  battle  from  his  brow. 

This  period  of  legend  belongs  mainly  to  the  two 
closing  years  of  King  Edward  I.  After  Edward 
Il'a  return  to  London  Bruce  had  a  comparatively 
clear  field.  His  successes  of  the  next  six  years 
may  be  passed  over  lightly.  While  Edward  was 
quarrelling  with  his  barons,  the  English  troops  were 
gradually  being  driven  out  of  the  towns  and  castles 
of  Scotland.  The  impotent  Edward  made  scarcely 
an  effort  to  hold  the  land  for  the  sovereignty  of 
which  his  great  father  had  fought  and  died.  At 
length  only  the  fortress  of  Stirling  Castle  remained 
in  English  hands.  It  was  besieged  by  Bruce's 
brother  Edward;  and  the  English  governor.  Sir 
Philip  Mowbray,  had  in  despair  promised  to  sur- 
render the  castle  if  it  were  not  relieved  by  the 
Feast  of  St.  John,  June  24th,  ^314.  When  the  dis- 
patch from  J^^^tirling  reached  London  the  nobles 
decided  that  Scotland  must  not  be  disgracefully  lost 
without  a  contest,  and  they  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  the  feeble  king,  who  at  their  instigation  had 
issued  a  royal  summons  to  meet  him  at  Berwick  on 
June  llth,  1814. 

The  English  host  was  augmented  by  contingents 
from  the  continent,  from  Wales,  and  from  Ireland. 
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This    magnificent    army    was    probably    somewhat 
larger  than  that  which  overwhelmed  Wallace  at  Fal- 
kirk      The  victory  at  Falkirk,  sixteen  years  before, 
had  been  won  by  bowmen,  and  now  many  thousands 
of  archers  with  their  six-foot  bows  and  cloth-yard 
arrows  advanced  for  another  such  victory,  everv 
bowman  with  his  two  dozen  shafts  that  "carried 
four-aud-twenty  Scotsmen's  lives  at  his  belt."    The 
number  of  English  horsemen  was  40,000,  but  most  of 
these  were  mounted  on  horses  which  had  never  ex- 
perienced the  exciting  agitations  of  a  battle.     A 
large  fleet  moved  up  the  east  coast  and  acted  in  con- 
cert  with  the  army,  creeping  along  from  point  to 
pomt  even  far  up  into  the  Forth. 

We  now  turn  to  Bruce's  array.     He  certainly  had 
no  more  than  40,000  all  told,  but  they  were  tried 
troops,  and  they  were  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
their  country.     The  Scottish  army  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  footmen.     Bruce  had  ample  time 
to  choose  his  ground  and  mature  his  plans,  and  if 
ever  a  general  chose  a  better  location  for  a  struggle 
or  devised  shrewder    expedients    for   baflling  and 
embarrassing  his  foe,  history  has  failed  to  record  it. 
His  principal  problem  was  how  to  face  40,000  horse- 
men with  his  pitifully   smali    muster  of  cavalry. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  do  it,  and  he,  if  any  man. 
knew  that  way.     He  must  find  a  ground  where  tho 
is^nghsh  cavalry  would  be  useless. 

With  that  thought  in  mind  Bruce  cast  about  him 
and  discovered  with  elation  that  within  sight  of 
Stirling  Castle  Heaven  had  supplied  the  very  battle- 
ground  of  his  desire.     A'jimt  one  and  a  half  miles 
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south  of  Stirling  he  chose  his  position  on  an  eminence 
facing  south-east,  from  which  direction  must  come 
the  vast  English  army.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  ran  a 
**■  bum  "  called  the  Bannock.  On  the  south  shore  of 
the  Bannock  the  ground  was  boggy  and  wooded  and 
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impassable  for  horm.  On  his  right,  at  the  west,  was 
a  hill  destined  to  bear  a  name  from  an  incident  of  the 
battle.  This  position  made  his  right  and  his  front 
quite  unassailable.  To  protect  his  left  he  employed  a 
device  which  proved  more  destructive  than  he  could 
have  hoped.  He  dug  ditches,  or  pits,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  to  the  south-east  of  his  position  and 
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concealed  them  with  green  turf,  so  that  no  eye  could 
detect  the  deadly  traps.     Some  chroniclen*  say  that 
under  the  overhanging  turf  sharp  stakes  stood  ready 
to  impale  horse  or  rider.     Others  say,  too,  that  the 
whole  field  near  the  river  was  strewn  with  caltrops, 
those  terrible,  four-pronged  instruments  of  mischief 
which  always,  however  knocked  about,  point  one 
•pike  upwards.     On  the  little  hill  to  the  right  of  the 
selected  field  he  stationed  his  16,000  camp-followers, 
concealed  from  view ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
these  harmless  "gillies"  had  an  important  part  of  a 
novel  kind  to  play  on  the  day  of  the  engagement. 

On  Sunilay,  June  23rd,  Edward's  great  army  drew 
near  to  Stirling.  Never  were  the  "pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war"  displayed  more 
magnificently  in  Britain.  On  from  Falkirk  — name 
of  good  omen  — streamed  the  mighty  host,  the  vain 
king  ostentatiously  caracoling  in  the  van.  The  sun 
of  the  summer  solstice  shone  bri^jhtly  on  the  glow- 
ing surcoats  of  the  knights,  brilliant  with  gorgeou. 
colours,  and  on  the  splendid  battalions,  with  their 
countless  banners  and  pennons,  with  their  glittering 
helmets  and  spears  and  axes.  As  Douglas  and 
Keith,  who  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  reported 
to  Bruce,  the  sight  was  the  most  beautiful  and  terri- 
ble imaginable  ;  the  whole  country  was  covered 
with  troops;  the  bravest  and  largest  army  in 
Christendom  might  well  be  alarmed  to  behold  this 
host  coming  against  them.* 


'  *'  Beyond,  the  Southron  host  appears, 
A  boundleH  wilderneM  of  spears,"  etc. 

—  The  Lord  of  the  Itlea. 
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The  first  encounter  between  the  two  armies  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  for  the  relief  of 
Stirling  had  to  be  ackieved  before  the  24th,  Mid- 
summer Day.  Edward  sent  Clifford  with  800  horse 
by  a  wide  circuit  towardtt  the  Forth  to  try  to  slip  past 
Bruce's  left  and  to  gam  the  beleaguered  castle  be- 
hind Bruce's  position.  Clifford  had  nearly  passed 
the  Scottish  lines  when  Bruce  descried  him.  ^'  See, 
Randolph,"  he  cried  to  his  nephew,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  block  the  way  to  the  castle,  ''a  roae 
has  fallen  from  your  chaplet :  you  have  allowed  the 
enemy  to  pass."  Randolph  hastened  towards  the 
Forth.  When  Clifford  saw  the  400  ScottLA  spear- 
men taking  a  short  cut  for  the  CMtle,  he  wheelad  aside 
and  surrounded  them  with  his  800  horse.  The 
spearmen  stood  in  tchiltron  formation  and  Clifford 
could  not  break  them.  The  Douglas,  seeing  his 
colleague  beset  so  perilously,  moved  towards  Itim 
with  reinforcements.  Clifford  saw  that  he  would 
soon  be  in  desperate  straits,  and  he  retired  with 
speed  to  the  main  army,  which  was  now  within 
touch  of  Bruce's  lines. 

There  was  that  evening  another  encounter  on 
which  was  staked  more  than  the  relief  of  a  fortress. 
The  fate  of  Robert  Bruce  was  weighed  in  the  golden 
scales  of  heaven  for  one  distressful  instant.  Mounted 
on  a  small  palfrey  (he  was  saving  his  own  fine 
charger  for  the  hour  of  battle)  he  rode  up  and  down 
amcMig  the  ranks  of  the  Scots.  In  his  hand  he  held 
his  steel  battle-axe  ;  on  his  head  he  wore  a  helmet 
topi)efl  with  a  royal  crown  of  gold.  A  few  English 
knights  rode  out  in  front  of  their  lines  to  see  what 
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the  Scots  were  doing.     Bruce  then  advanced  alone 
on  his  palfrey  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  enemy. 
A  vainglorious  English  knight,  Henry  de   Bohun, 
said  to  himself,   "Great  glory  will  be  mine  !  "     He 
would  end  this  contest  by  one  sure  stroke.     He  put 
spurs  to  his  great  war-horse  and  with  lance  in  rest 
galloped  furiously  against  the  Scottish  commander. 
"  If  it  is  to  be  a  trial  by  single  combat,"  Bruce  may 
well  have  soliloquized,  "  ray  training  at  the  English 
court   in  all   the  exercises  of  chivalry  should  aid 
me  now."     Both  armies  looked  on  with  breathless 
interest.      Bruce  held  his  little  pony   warily  and 
stirred  not,  measuring  with  keen  eye  the  pace  and 
purpose  of  his  foe.     Suddenly,  by  a  mere  twitch  of 
his  wrist,  at  the  critical  moment  he  turned  his  pony 
aside  and  managed  to  save  himself  from  the  point  of 
the  lanoe ;  and  then  as  swiftly  rising  in  his  stirrup  he 
clove  tlw  helmet  and  skull  of  his  proud  assailant  with 
his  trurty  battle-axe.     No  wonder  that  the  Scottish 
lords  reproached  him  for  thus  rashly  risking  his  life. 
"I  Iiave  lm)keu  my  good  battle-axe,"  was  his  only  reply. 
Night  drew  on,  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
only  three  hours  long  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  that 
latitude.     Revelry  was  heard  far  into  the  night  in  the 
English  camp,  for  tliat  night  of  the  year.  Midsummer 
Eve,  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  among  Englishmen,  and 
they  had  no  fear  of  the  result  of  next  day's  struggle. 
The  Scotch  had  passed  that  Sabbath  day  in  fasting 
and  religious  duties,  and  they  lay  that  night  in  a.  ms 
up.m  th.)  fipld.     The  memory  of  Falkirk,  you  may  do 
sure,  did  not  tend  to  relieve  their  soberness  of  mien 
on  the  eve  of  the  tre.'fiendous  conHlct. 
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Early  in  the  morning,  Monday,  June  24th,  1314, 
Bruce  addressed  his  troops.  The  poet  Burns  has 
doubtless  caught  the  spirit  of  that  historic  speech  in 
his  patriotic  song,  "Scots  Wha  Hae."  The  closing 
lines  of  the  song  were  at  least  the  burden  of  the 
address:  — 

"  Liberty 's  in  every  blow  I  — 
Let  us  do  or  die !  " 

As  was  their  custom,  on  the  edge  of  battle  the  Scots 
knelt  down  and  prayed  for  victory  and  made  their 
vows.  The  foolish  Edward,  seeing  them,  exclaimed, 
**  Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy."  "  Yes,"  declared  a 
veteran  of  Edward  I,  "  You  say  sooth  now,  but  they 
ask  it  not  of  you;  yon  men  will  all  win  or  die." 

The  authorities  are  widely  at  variance  as  to  the 
order  of  the  incidents  of  the  battle.  The  earlier 
movements,  as  we  might  surmise  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
mander incapable  of  forming  a  plan  of  his  own,  in- 
cluded the  employment  of  archers  to  break  the 
Scottish  masses,  but  no  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  protecting  these  archers  by  supporting  cav- 
alry. Bruce,  remembering  Falkirk,  had  fully  ex- 
pected such  opening  tactics  and  had  made  the  neces- 
sary preparation.  The  bowmen  were  effective  at 
Falkirk  because  there  was  no  cavalry  to  break  them. 
At  Bannockburn  the  cloth-yard  shafts  flew  for  only 
a  few  minutes,  for  down  on  the  bowmen  charged  five 
hundred  Scottish  horsemen  who  had  been  kept  ready 
for  that  very  purpose.  The  struggle  thereafter  was 
mainly  between  the  English  cavalry  and  the  Scottish 
spearmen.  Edward's  horsemen  were  soon  flounder- 
ing and  falling  all  over  the  lower  field,  an  easy  prey 
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for  their  foe.     As  the  area  for  cavalry  evolutions 
would  have  been  too  limited  had  there  been  no  deadly 
pits,  It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  these  traps  made 
shambles  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  "  burn  "     Other 
horsemen  pressed  in  from  the  south  and  crowded 
upon  the  hampered  squadrons  that  blocked  the  ad- 
vance     The  huddled  cavalry  was  soon  deprived  of 
all  mobility  and,  finally,  of  all  means  of  extrication. 
As  Xerxes  m  his  sea-fight  at  Salamis  found  superior- 
ity in  numbers  an  absolute  disadvantage  in  a  narrow 
strait  where  his  ships  were  so  crowded  that  they 
could  not  manoeuvre  and   they  even  wrecked   one 
another,  so  Edward  on  land  at  Bannockburn  owed 
hjs  defeat  not  so  much  to  the  device  of  the  concealed 
pits,  however  embarrassing  they  were,  as  to  his  lack  of 
foresight  in  pushing  40,000  hoi-semen  into  a  circum- 

''?K  ?nnn!?  ^^'""^  ^°"^**  ^'^^^  ^««  overcrowded 
with  10,000.  History  repeats  itself,  but  always  in 
altered  phases.  ^ 

As  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  describing  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn  to  lay  somewhat  too  much  stress 
upon  the  value  of  the  "  pits,"  so  surely  there  has  been 
^.^r^'t  f  *«"^«»«y  to  glorify  a  singular  incident 
that  doubtless  had  some  eflfect  in  producing  the  panic 
that  accompanied  the  rout  of  the  English.     Nothing  is 
more  common  in  the  narration  of  events  than  to  attach 
to  secondary  causes  which  appeal  strongly  to  the 
sense   of  the  spectacular  an  importance  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  eflFectiveness.     On  the  right  of 
h.8  position,  as  has  been  said,  Bruce  had  placed  his 
camp-followers  and  servants.     At  the  "  psychological 
moment,    with  improvised   banners  of  sheets  and 
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blankets  fixed  on  stakes  and  tent-poles,  they  formed 
into  irregular  lines  and  moved  south-east  with  all  the 
clamour  which  such  a  mob  at  such  a  time  could  raise. 
The  effect  on  the  English,  whose  nerves  were  al- 
ready shaken,  was  not  reassuring. 

Bruce,  at  this  juncture,  is  said  to  have  shouted  his 
warKsry  and  to  have  charged  with  his  own  division 
upon  the  entangled  and  bewildered  enemy.  A  com- 
plete rout  of  the  English  ensued.  Thirty  thousand 
of  the  Southrons  lay  upon  the  field  or  choked  the 
waters  of  the  "burn."  "A  full  great  party,"  to 
quote  from  John  Barbour, 

"  Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  there 
The  luaist  part  of  them  drownit  were." 

Edward,  with  five  hundred  horsemen,  galloped  sixty 
miles  to  Dunbar,  pursued  all  the  way  by  the  fiery 
Douglas.  The  fugitives  were  just  in  time  to  secure 
refuge  in  the  fortress,  still  held  by  an  English  ally. 
Next  day,  in  a  small  fishing-skiff,  the  forlorn  and 
disgraced  monarch  with  a  few  attendants  made  his  es^ 
cape  to  England.  Those  of  the  English  army  who 
fled  from  Bannockburn  to  the  south  were  either  taken 
prisoners  or  pitilessly  cut  down  by  the  lowland  peas- 
ants long  before  they  could  reach  the  Borders.  The 
vast  plunder  of  the  English  camp  was  divided  amongst 
the  victors.  One  historian  has  estimated  that  if  all 
the  English  chariots  and  baggage-wagons,  laden  with 
stores  and  booty,  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  single  line, 
the  length  of  that  line  would  have  been  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles.  Traces  of  the  spoils,  snatched 
from    the     English    transportation    carriages     and 
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wagons  of  all  sizes  and  sorts  and  from  the  bloody  field 
on  the  day  of  Bannockburn,  and  treasured  through- 
out the  Lowlands,  might  be  seen  for  centuries  in 
abbey  and  in  kirk,  in  castle  and  in  shieling,  from 
Stirling  to  Carlisle,  from  Berwick  to  Ayr. 

The  Castle  of  Stirling  surrendered  on  the  day 
after  the  battle.  Bruce  at  once  obtained,  in  exchange 
for  distinguished  prisoners,  the  freedom  of  his  queen 
and  his  daughter  after  eight  years  of  imprisonment  in 
England.  The  great  victory  of  Bannockburn,  the 
greatest  in  the  military  annals  of  his  country,  made 
Bruce  supreme,  and  wrested  Scotland  from  English 
control,  although  England  did  not,  by  treaty,  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  northern  realm 
for  fourteen  years. 

He  who  would  visit  a  battlefield  aright  should 
visit  it  alone  or  in  a  quiet  company.     The  pathos  of 
ancient  days  cannot  be  felt  with  an  accompaniment 
of  flippant  comment,  merry  laughter,  or  raucous  vocif- 
eration.    These  fields  of  dead  warriors,  scattered 
over  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  are  more  peaceful 
than  God's  acres,  and  many  of  them  possess  an  ap- 
pealing beauty  of  indescribable  power.    The  contrast 
between  the  present  quietude  and  the  din  of  the 
fearful  day  of  battle  is  complete  and  overmastering. 
To  visit  the  scene  of  "old  unhappy  far-oflf  things 
and  battles  long  ago  "  with  a  crowd  of  noisy,  unsym- 
pathetic tourists  is  worse  than  a  farce,  it  is  a  crying 
sacrilege.     When  you  visit  Stirling,  therefore,  if  yo« 
are  wise,  you  will  decline  to  make  your  way  to  "  Ban- 
nock's bloody  pkin  "  in  a  crowded  tram-car.     It  k 
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true  that  this  is  the  only  battlefield  in  Great  Britain 
which  you  can  for  a  penny  visit  by  tram,  but  it  is, 
to  the  serious  student  of  history,  a  privilege  to  be 
shunned. 

The  first  place  of  interest  on  the  way  south  from 
Stirling  is  Randolph  Field,  where  King  Robert's 
nephew,  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  drove  back  the  dash- 
ing Clifford,  heading  for  the  castle.  Next  you  come 
to  St.  Ninians,  a  quaint  village  now  incorporated 
with  Stirling.  The  antiquity  of  the  hamlet  is  shown 
by  its  narrow  streets  and  the  old  Jacobean  church 
tower.*  A  little  beyond  St.  Ninians  the  road  turns 
sharply  to  the  east  towards  Bannockburn  village. 
You  must  avoid  that  road,  notwithstanding  the  lure 
of  the  historic  name,  and  take  the  narrow  road  up- 
hill. There,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  the  flagstaff 
near  the  Borestone.  In  this  stone,  tradition  declares 
that  King  Robert  fixed  his  standard  on  the  day  of 
the  battle.  Only  fragments  of  the  boulder  may  now 
be  seen  under  an  iron  grating  springing  from  a  solid 
enclosure  of  masonry. 

The  prospect  from  the  famous  eminence  is  a  chap- 
ter, and  a  most  illuminating  chapter,  of  history.  As 
you  stand  by  the  Borestone  you  can  survey  many  of 
the  points  of  interest  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
battle.  In  the  north-west  lies  the  Gillies'  Hill,  from 
which  at  the  end  of  the  fight  ca;ne  i  ashing  the  camp- 
followers  to  share  the  fruits  of  viclory.  In  the  south 
you  see  the  "Field."     "Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh, 

>  This  tower  is  all  that  remains  of  th<»  old  church,  which 
was  demolished  by  an  accidental  explosion  during  its  tempo- 
rary use  as  a  powder-magazine  in  the  RebeUion  of  1745. 
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and  still."  On  the  plain,  where  once  contendinij 
thousands  were  locked  in  a  life-and-death  struggle,  a 
solitary  labourer  is  seen  cultivating  a  row  of  potatoes. 
In  an  adjoining  field  cows  and  sheep  and  horses  graze 
the  abundant  pasture.  The  little  Bannock  flows 
gently  in  the  hollow.  The  region  of  the  "Pits "  is 
at  the  base  of  the  slope,  near  the  road  that  comes  up 


Bannockburn 


from  Falkirk.  A  modern  road  now  runs  through 
and  around  the  Field.  As  you  move  down  the  slope 
across  the  Bannock  and  through  the  edge  of  the  tract 
of  the  former  bog,  drained  and  rendered  arable  about 
sixty  years  ago,  you  may  pluck  from  the  roadside 
and  the  hedges  and  from  the  banks  of  the  picturesque 
"burn  "  wild  roses  and  daisies  and  buttercups.  On 
the  day  of  my  visit  rain  and  sunshine  alternated  in 
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awift  succession,  varying  the  tone  and  hues  of  the 
landscape  every  moment,  producing  a  most  bewilder- 
ing impression. 

The  traveller  is  much  surprised  to  find  the  Ban- 
nockburn  so  diminutive.  John  Barbour,  in  his  epic 
poem,  "  The  Bruce,"  published  within  seventy  years 
of  the  battle,  says  :  — 

«  And  fiaunockburn,  betwixt  the  braea^ 
Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steekit  was, 
That,  upon  drownit  horse  and  men, 
Men  micht  pass  dry  out-ower  it  then." 

The  «  bum  "  would  scarcely  drown  a  horse  or  a  man 
now.  It  appears  to  be  the  fate  of  many  rivers  to 
dwindle  away.  They  do  not  all  "run  on  for  ever." 
Even  the  Rubicon}  the  crossing  of  which  decided  the 
future  of  the  Roman  world,  is  now  shrunk  to  a  mere 
trickle  of  water.  Some  day  the  traveller  will  search 
in  vain  for  a  trace  of  the  Bannockburn,  but  ages 
after  it  has  ceased  to  flow  it  will  be  remembered  in 
story  and  in  song  as  the  brook  by  whose  banks  heroic 
Scots  rescued  themselves  and  their  country  from  "  op- 
pression's woes  and  pains." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   WARS   OP   THE   B08E8  -  ST.    ALBAK8   (fIKST 

battle) 

"  Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horae  to  horse  ? 

A  ^°*u  ^**f  "*  ^*''°*'  "■■««  *''«'••  'J^s^ined  course. 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  theirVay." 

—  Thomas  Gray,  «  The  Bard." 

thunder-storms  of  summer.  The  inception  of  the 
truggie,  he  tedious  procession  of  events,  and 
the  final  catastrophe,  were  not  controlled  by  whim  or 
hazard  any  more  than  is  the  apparently  chaotic  march 
of  an  electric  tempest.  The  outbreak  of  these  wars 
and  every  battle  in  the  bloody  series  were  the  logical 
outcome  of  national  and  social  conditions  and  of  the 
irnf  f  ^  T'*'?  °°"^i»*tion  of  public  characters 
whom  fa  e  brought  together  to  govern  England  at 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  greatest  of  modern  historians  declares  that 
there  are  few  periods  in  our  annals  from  which  we 
turn  with  8u.,h  weariness  and  disgust  as  from  the 
Wars  of  the  Koses,  with  their  savage  battles,  ruthless 

thrnh  r*  ':!''^'^^^^^^^  treasons.  Thus  speaks 
the  philosophic  historian.  The  poet  and  the  novelist, 
however,  find  in  this  epoch  rich  material,  for  thek 
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"o  otW ;  tor  Tie™  ed  H     "'  ""'  •^""^  ««  in 

who  ever  mounted  The  C-^  ?!?  **  ««»'«»'  villain 

that  make,  tI«.t^l,X  £"     T  "'"• "  '^'""«»" 
«tade8  of  the  rival  rJsT       ^^'  '^"'«n«c  vici,. 

-oide„taa„^ach^rtelt:;V';tn"t"h''  "  "'"'"^ 
bwm  can  conjure  ud      "Thfr     ?    ,""  ""'«'Mve 

is  a  splendid  giori8eSi„„  o^'  T^V"'  ""  »"""»  " 
"Tho  Bl«,k  Arrow"  r^  ^""^mgrnaker," .„d 

of  mediaeval  English  life  i„?.-       ^     '"«^  glimpse, 

"0  of  the  prot^eS^onl.' 11?''  "'  "'"'"  »»  *« 
very  middle  of  the  flfCtt  olf  '"P^^aoy-  The 
our  point  of  departurT  A.T  T  ""^  "*  "''"«■'  •» 
opinion  .„d  of  partTe,  i '"'  ^  ""  "'«  ''«'•"  »< 
olosely,  and  a,  tC  1.?  J""'*^  """«  <>'  '«» 
with  «hegr„„pi„,^  "''""""''PS  '"J  n,uoh  to  do 

«mbition,V»Cnl "  Ih   r**™  ""•  "'*  "» 
"•tsd  the  w.r,aTu7y  of 'r.''°'''"?"<'l»'Pot. 

"■yal  line  will  bo  found  .dvan*    *"""''°*^    "'  "» 
»"'y.  for  a  clear  undema^^r    f^"*  "  »»'  '«'o«»- 
^  In  1450  Henry  v!ZTi:  ""  ""'»"™- 
W.  life  and  of  hi,  reign^or  h.  „  'r"'^-""""  y«"  "' 
whsn  hi.  g„„t  fatWdtd      „"'"■"•""  '^•""W 
'1«-  amid  the  "•^Uo^.t  .HrZlt:^^; 
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nobles.  His  naturally  weak  character  had  had  no 
chance  to  develop  strength.  He  was  pious  and  stu- 
dious,  and  had  a  morbid  dread  of  strife.  He  had  been 
SIX  years  married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  queen  for 
whom  England  had  had  to  pay  the  unconscionable 
price  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  « the  keys  of  Normandy." 

Margaret  of  Anjou  was, 
next  to  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, the  most  remarkable 
woman    of    her    century. 
Even  as  a  young  girl  she 
was  distinguished  by  her 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  wit, 
her  learning,  and  her  en- 
ergy.    She  was  only  fif- 
teen at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to   the   English 
king.     The    alliance   was 
exceedingly  unpopular  in 
,         ,      ,  England,  because  she  came 

from  the  hated  land  of  France,  and  because  two  of 
the  conquered  provinces  of  Prance  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  Henry  and  his  Council  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  found 
the  executive  power  of  England  largely  in  her  hands, 
her  lord,  tho  king,  shrinking  timidly  from  all  cares 
of  state.  Her  choice  of  advisers  was  unfortunate 
both  for  herself  and  for  the  country.  Her  unpopu- 
larity increased,  and  she  was  spoken  of  everywhere 
in  reproach  as  "  The  Foreign  Woman."  The  fierce 
and  implacable  savagery  of  her  mature  age  showed 
no  signs  of  existence  during  her  earlier  years  in 
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England,  and  „„,,  ^^jj    ^ 

ary  who  w„  held  «4onlle  ft!^   p  *'°  »'e™,di. 
with  its  co8%  8aoriC  .1!  f™''""""'?' 

«nd,  on  hi,  way  teV^^    .     ""Peaohed,  banished, 

He  wa.   .:ZZ  Trtk^'^^'Tf'  '^"'^'"''■ 

Duke  of  Somerset,  a  grandU^f  1 7°".  ""^  "■» 

Somerset  began  hie  new^irr  „°h        I  °'  "^»""'- 

for  he  had  j„,t  returned  Z^m"' » ''^'y  »'<««. 

futile  struggle  to  retairth  J         Normandy  after  , 

His  unpopSarity  ITln'  "'T"'  '°'  ^"«'«»d- 
Iwd  been.     The  H°°     "Z™"' ""»*  of  Suffolk 

Cade,  at  the  htll  0T2T000    ""'  'f""°~'-  "'"^ 
to  London  and  demanCthe'"'  1  """"■  ""^''ed 
commons'  grievancer  a-  .1     i"^""  "'  *"  "" 
plaint  was  ably  Tdartfutl'd        °°°"'™'  »'  ■»■»■ 
»«»<Ied  the  «oall  of  thiVt™."^'  »"^  «»  "  ««■ 
virtual  banishmen    in  I^lL?""^'/'  ^"'^  «"«  in 
<»  be  John  Mortimer  a^ol:  "?",  "  S"*"  P™'"««1 
i'  ha.  been  snrm"^  tW    ?       ^°  '^"''»  <"  ^"A. 
Jack  Cade's  rebeZr^^^'the,^  P/i-a  instigator  oi 
liohard  PlantagenerDuke   "  r'J""'  '"""'«'• 
"Other's  side,  a  diendantt Me  fifth  *  ""•  ™  "' 
Edward  HI.    According  ,     1      ^  Ke-wmtion  of 
•uooession  he  had  a  W?*  ^  ."'°  '""'«"'  "^'^  of 
had  Henry  VI   bLaui  ,      """  1^"  ""  "■«>»«  ">an 
Roger  Mo^rtimt.lrf  MaZ  f ""','"'  """"«" 

--«'^i.faeher",^:btd",'te<?tbX"i 
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Lair  R  .  ^\™^  '"  ''^'••'"^^  Edmund  of 
Langley.  Besides  the  claim  of  this  double  descent 
he  enjoyed  an  additional  advantage  because  of  his 
marnage  with  Cicely  Neville,  the  great-grand! 
daughter  of  Edward  III  through  another  line. 

When  Parliament  had  placed  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter on  the  throne,  the  claims  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
roy^  line  had  been  legally  set  aside,  and  they  would 
probably  never  have  been  raised  but  for  most  unusual 
circums  ances.     York's  claim  to  the  crown  was  un- 
doubtedly prior  to  that  of  Henry,  but  the  fruits  of 
he  gemus  of  Henry  IV,  the  national  pride  in  the 
brilliant  victories  of  Henry  V,  and  the  long  tenure 
of  power  already,  enjoyed  by  Henry  VI,  would  in 
ordinary  circumstances  have  held  in  check  the  am- 
bition ox   York     The  childlessness  of  Henry,  his 
evident  incapacity  to  rule,  the  odium  attaching  to 
the  foreign  queen,  ana  the  utter  misgovernment  of 
the  realm,  made  Richard  of  York  begin  to  cherish 
thoughts  of  his  hereditary  claims.     The  Cade  insur- 
rection was  probably  his  device  for  determining  how 

^LTTrr""^^  ^'  ^"P°«^^  *°  accept  those 
Claims      If  Cade  were  successful,  he  would  «  reap  the 
harvest  which  that  rascal  sowed."     Richard  of  York 
never  himself  reaped  that  harvest,   but  his  sons 
Ldward  and  Richard,  were  destined  to  play  con: 
spicuous  parts  on  the  great  stage  of  national  events. 
In  1450  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  great- 
grandson  of  Edward  III  through  Joan  Beaufort  was 
fifty-one  years  of  age.     He  was  one  of  the  most 
ac  ive  and  capable  of  the  public  men  of  the  time. 
With  him,  however,  we  have  little  to  do;  with  his 


figures  in  history  „,    "VhT  ^  f-J'^bury,  who 

M50,  twenty-t  Jy?,„  ^^  K'»8:maker,"  w«,   i„ 
Anne  Beauchamn  ITh*       /^    "'  '^  "'«'ri«<' 

had  l,im«,if,  "f  the  a^  ,/"'"*"""'  °'  "'«»*'■»  he 
Earl  of  W.;wi„k  „»^  'wenty^ne,  become  the 
cleavage  orr«;s'^rn°^  T'  "'  ?"«'-<'•     In  the 

b«fetir.t„rjideh7sae,td7tt  "^"T'"'  "'"' 
"■•y  to  »y  that  RichartDuke  'f  Yo*  T'^r^- 
l""-  of  the  elder  and  unele  of  tL  '  ''~"'«'^i»- 

their  .tanneh  support  ^°"°«*"'  "«'™d 

the  ki^TpTrllt"'*  '"k  'll'  "'  ^°*  -«">"' 
lieutenant  He  S  '""""'"ble  exile  aa  lord- 
leader  of  the  Xf^foTn*^  ''™''"  "   ^ 

the  king  against  tLt'rXr'r^rHt'l  '^"' 
seized  the  attAnH««       j     c."iuer8et.     His  audacity 

-k  of  the"  iZ^ :"  H^/rv'  r  r'"^ 

•lities  of  the  haurttv^.  "*'"^' ™  Hl-judged  parti- 

taxes  that  bmS   L  "  ?  f    ""  ''""'" ""  <«"- 
,  urougnt  loss  instead  of  plorv      v^  u  i? 

a  time,  advanced  cautiouslv  Zi  •  *^  ^'  ^°'*^'  ^^^ 
the  constitution,  but  t  w^l  "'"  !*««ordance  with 
the  grorin^  an^moL^L  T  increasingly  plain  that 
ersef  and  his  IT^  *'"'"''  *^«  P*'*^^*"^  of  Som- 
way.     Ctiry^artts"  ^ V"'  °^^^  ^  -« 

-d  tried  each  :^^:z::::,:z^':tz  "^^"-^^^^ 

at  the.  command,  avoiding  Z't^^J^JZ 
In  1458  two  events  occurred  which  in  swift  sue 
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cession  changed  the  whole  face  of  aifairs.     The  first 
threw  powe    into  the  hands  of  York;  the  second 
dashed  his  hopes  of  becoming  king.     In  August 
King  Henry  lapsed  into  insanity,  and  in  October  the 
.  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son.     York  was  made  Protector 
of  the  Realm,  and  Somerset  was  committed  to  safe 
custody  in  the  Tower  of  London.     The  infant  prince, 
ii-dward,  with  the  concurrence  of  York,  Salisbury 
and  Warwick,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales. 

King  Henry,  in  December,  1454,  after  an  affliction 
of  sixteen  months,  recovered  from  his  mental  aber- 
ration.     His  first  public  act  was  to  release  Somerset 
and  to  dismiss  York^  from  office.     York  retired,  first 
to  his  castle  at  Ludlow  in  Shropshire,  and  then  to 
another  of  his  strongholds.  Sandal  Castle  in  York- 
shire, to  take  measures  for  his  future  welfare.     In 
May,  1455,  a  royal  Council  was  summoned  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  against  his 
enemos.       York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick  were  not 
invited  to  this  Council,  and  they  knew  the  import 
of    the   omission.     They  determined  to  anticipate 
by  force  of  arms  Somerset's  machinations.     Soon 
with  3,000  retainers,  they  were  on  the  road  towards 
London.     They  marched  down  the  Ermine  Street, 
the  old   Roman   road   from  York  to  London      At 
Ware,   twelve  miles   east  of  St.   Albans   (Ermine 
Street  did  n  .fc  run  through  St.  Albans),  they  pre- 
pared  and  sent  to  the  king  an  apology  for  coming  in 
arms,  promising  to  convince  him  of  their  loyalty  and 
of  their   enemies'  malice.     Somerset,  accompanied 
by  the   king,  was  already  on  the   march   by   the 
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Ermine  Street   to   meet    Vnrt'     t 

York's  manifesto  w^  reeefved  Sn'''''\  '"^   "'^^^ 

it  from  reaching  the  kL™!^"^^^^^^  '''''''''' 

aside  LThtlno^asTh^^^^  '*•  ^''-'  ^"-'^ 

banner  of  the  king  wl;  „i  T,  '"?"'.  *°^"-     '^^^ 

^  "^^  P^'^'^ted  m  St.  Peter's  Street 


St.  Pkteb'8  Sthkkt.  St.  Albam 

of  the  town  m  a  field  called  «  Kevfield  "     H         ? 
age  and  fo.  once  m  his  irresolute  life  to  have  uttered 
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an  imprecation.  He  swore  that  he  would  destroy 
every  mother's  son  of  the  traitors,  and  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  deliver  up  any  lord  in  his  army. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  this  spark  of  fiery  energy 
emanated  from  Somerset. 

All  peaceful  methods  of  contention  had  now  been 
exhausted,  and  York  addressed  his  men  and  prepared 
for  battle.     He  arranged  his  force  in  three  divisions 
and  launched  them  against  the  three  barricades  that 
closed  the  entrances  to  the  town  at  the  north,  east, 
and  south.     The  bells  of  the  abbey  and  the  churches 
rang  the  alarm,  and  the  2,000  royalists  rushed  to  the 
defence  of  the  barriers  and  beat  off  the  assailants  at 
every  point.     Warwick,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
division  repulsed  from  the  southern  entrance,  saw 
that  while  the  Lancastrians  could  block  a  street  they 
could  not  defend  the  long  line  of  gardens  and  houses 
at  the  south  of  the  town.     He  and  his  followers 
instantly  broke  into  these  gardens,  rushed  through 
the  rear  doors  of  the  houses,  and  appeared  in  the  main 
street  of  the  town  «  between  the  sign  of  the  Chequers 
and  the  sign  of  the  Key  "  where  he  was  little  ex- 
pected. "AYorkI  aYorkI"  "AWarwick!  a  War- 
wick I  "  were  the  cries  that  greeted  the  surprised  royal- 
ists, taken  in  the  rear  by  the  unexpected  manoeuvre. 
Swords  clashed  with  swords,  bills  sped  their  grisly 
way,  and  the  deadly  arrows  flew.     York  then  renewed 
his  assault  on  the  barriers.     Panic  seized  the  king's 
troops,  and  their  defeat  and  rout  were  rapid  and 
overwhelming.     The  principal  Lancastrian  leaders, 
Somerset,  Clifford,  and  Northumberland,  were  slain. 
M  to  the  number  of  royalists  who  lost  their  lives  in 


W«  flHST  nAttLg  Of  ST.  AtBAlfs  8* 

tW  who  maSttrC^^as'Th.":'™!!;*^ 
was  wounded  in  the  ne^tK  *""«  '"'""«« 

Tied  for  ahelte  to  tC hoi'";'""  "'"'  ""  ««- 
York  waited  upon  him  wT„!' -f  •".»"•  The« 
found  reapeot.  Li  ^^ml^^TT  ^'  Pr- 
ance from  Somereet.     1^1^.  *""  "I  •»»  'J'Mver- 

<«ded  to  London  wounded  king,  pro- 

during  a  wrangiewte^C^Lk  tdto'  "'"?"' 
the  Temple-ffardfino  ,'»  t      i    "^*°^  *"^  Somerset  in 

Dute     Tr,  ,7  ™®'^^®'=  *^e  leading  characters  in  the  dio 

-  ever,  ^-l^rpl^nl'ird^rr^ '»''«• 
by  hi8  choice  of  a  Dale  op  «  -ni  aU«giance 

dent  waa  the  begin^L "f  .u.  Tr^'  '^''  '""'• 
i»  hiatory  aa  tfe  Wafa  '  f  tL'^  "'™^'°  ''"°™ 
white  and  crimson  „iT  f  ^*^'-     Koaette.  of 

«.ldie«roae  t^a^?  "''''°"'  ""''  ""»»»  ""e  oon,n,oa 

.h™ugh„„rrdttrjirdrthf  *"""«"• 

the  rival  claimanta  of  the  cr"     "  '"P'"'*'"  »' 

The  viaitor  to  England,  bent  on  viewing  th.  ^• 
t"cta  moat  renowned  in  hiatory,  ZZZ^Jl 
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omit  St.  Albans,  twenty-two  miles  north  of  London, 
in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  ancient  Roman  road  called 
"Watling  Street,"  still  entire  from  London  to  this 
town.  In  the  time  of  Csesar  it  was  "  Verulamium," 
tiie  capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  chief  of  the  Cassii.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  the  great  Roman  general  visited 
Verulamium  in  64  b.c.  by  way  of  Watling  Street, 


Air  ptmUHim  ofBoaU,  Ud.,  at.  AOaiu. 

8t.  Aiaanb  Abbbt 

or  the  earlier  route  that  became  Watling  Street.  In 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  42,  Verulam- 
ium was  the  military  headquarters  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain.  It  was  almost  certainly  the  first  Roman 
city  built  in  Britain.  Portions  of  the  old  wall  of 
the  city,  twelve  feet  thick,  still  remain  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  twenty  centuries.  In  a.d.  61  the  "British 
warrior  queen,"  Boadicea,  took  Verulamium  and  put 
to  death  there  and  elsewhere  70,000  Romans.  In 
A.D.  808,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
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under  Diocletian,  tlieproto-martyrof  Britain,  Alban, 
met  death  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  now  crowned  hi- 
the  splendid  abbey.  ^ 

In  visiting  a  place  of  such  antiquity  and  fame  I 
chose  as  my  hostelry  the  very  ancient  inn  which 
tmces  Its  fortunes  by  actual  record  back  to  1401 
hfty  years  prior  to  the  battles  which  stained  with 
blood  the  stones  of  the  adjoining  streets.  Parts  of 
the  original  structure  are  incorporated  with  the 
present  mn. 

fir?T!?.i"  "°/^ffi«"^ty  i»  locating  the  scene  of  the 
fi  St  battle  o    St.  Albans.    If  you  stand  in  front  of 

UriJ-         '"^  ^°°^  "P  ^«^'-  ^'^''  i«  »  north, 
easterly  direction  towards  St.  Peter's  Church,  you  see 

^^n^  ''oo^J^'  thoroughfare  the  scene  of  the 
conflict  of  May  22nd,  1455.  Here  stood  the  helpless 
king  under  his  standard,  here  flewthestorm  of  ari^ws, 
here  the  knights  fought  fiercely  in  a  hand-tc^hand 
encounter.     About  six  hundred  yards  to  the  south- 

t^!l  ?  ?'  t'?  '^'  ^"^'  °^  ^«^^  '^^^V^^  before 
thebattle.  Atthecornerof VictoriaStreetandChequer 
Stoeet  stends  to-day  ahumble  shop,  erected  longagoon 
the  very  site  of  Castle  Inn  on  the  doorstep  of  which 
Somerset  was  slain.  The  reader  will  remember 
Shakespeare  8  well-known  prophecy  of  the  spirit  re- 
garding  Somerset's  fate:  —  ^ 

"Let  him  Bhun  castles; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  sUnd."» 

»  "  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II."  Act  I,  Sqene  IV. 
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Somerset,  for  many  years  after  the  malign  influence 
of  this  warning  came  upon  him,  lived  as  much  as 
possible  in  lowly  abodes,  but  that  precaution  did  not 
foil  destiny.  When  Richard  struck  him  down  on 
the  steps  of  the  Castle  Inn,  he  shouted :  — 

"So  He  thou  there; 
For  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  aigu, 
The  Castle  of  Saint  Alban's,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death."  » 

I  close  this  brief  review  of  the  first  Battle  of  St 
Albans  by  quoting  the  lines  uttered  by  Warwick  to 
his  confederates  after  the  battle : 

«  Now,  by  my  faith,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day : 
Saint  Alban's  battle  won  by  famous  York 
Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come."  ■ 


>  •♦  King  Henry  VI,  Part  II."  Act  V,  Scene  II. 
*  Ibid.,  Scene  III. 


CHAPTER  Viri 

THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES  -  NOETHAMPTON 

I»  June,  1455,  as  t  result  of  the  excitement  and 
the  wound  received  in  May,  Henry  again  became  in- 
wne.  For  a  second  time  York  was  appointed  by 
Parlmment  to  act  as  Protector.  Queen  Margaret 
retired  with  the  imbecile  king  and  the  young  Prince 
Edward  t«  Hertford  Castle,  where  she  gathered  about 
her  a  band  of  young  nobles,  whose  fathers  had  been 
slain  at  St.  Albans,  and  whom  she  incited  to  prepare 
for  avenging  their  destruction. 

In  February,  1456,  King  Henry  surprised  Parlia- 
ment  by  entering  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  right 
mmd  and  making  a  dignified  address.     York  was 

.,  ^^.^.'^'^^^  ^"  «ffi««  of  Protector  and  to  retire 
with  Salisbury  and  Warwick  to  the  country.  Mar- 
garet  at  once  made  young  Somerset  her  chief  adviser. 
*or  two  years  thereafter  Margaret  and  her  Council 
exercised  the  regal  authority  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
Dunng  this  period  she  made  a  royal  progress  with 
the  king  and  the  prince,  keeping  court  for  a  time  in 
the  midlands  at  Coventry. 

In  1458  England  was  threatened  by  both  the  Scots 
and  the  trench.  In  order  that  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  united,  Henry  tried  to  reconcile 
the  rival  parties.     After  two  months  of  debate  and 
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negotiations  a  truce  was  patched  up.  A  solemn  and 
magnificent  procession  made  its  way  through  the  city 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  king  walking  alone,  York 
himself  deferentially  leading  the  queen,  and  all  the 
nobles,  lately  enemies,  now  consorting,  two  and  two, 
in  pleasant  and  loyal  fellowship. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  was  very  brief.  War- 
wick, as  governor  of  Calais,  sent  out  vessels  to  plunder 
on  the  Channel.  Some  of  his  victims  lodged  com- 
plaints with  the  English  government,  and  he  was 
summoned  to  London  to  defend  himself.  A  high 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  the  queen,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  he  accused  her  of  having  little  regard 
for  the  glory  of  ".iij^^and.  A  riot  occurred  in  the 
city  between  the  pai  Cisans  of  Warwick  and  of  Mar- 
garet, and  Warwick,  surmising  that  the  disorder  had 
been  deliberately  planned  to  compass  his  downfall, 
and  fearing  arrest,  escaped  to  Calais.  York,  Salis- 
bury, and  Warwick  spent  the  following  winter  in 
making  preparations  for  war. 

In  the  following  year,  1469,  Margaret  sent  Lord 
Audley  to  intercept  Salisbury,  who  was  on  his  march 
into  the  South  with  5,000  Yorkists  to  meet  York  on 
the  borders  of  Wales.  At  BJore  Heath  in  Stafford- 
shire the  Lancastrians  were  utterly  routed  and  Salis- 
bury was  able  to  join  forces  with  York.  From  the 
hour  of  this  defeat  of  her  plans,  all  Margaret's  facul- 
ties were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  activity.  She 
became,  after  the  disaster  of  Blore  Heath,  an  alert 
and  capable  military  leader. 

In  the  same  year  York  met  with  a  notable  reverse. 
King  Henry's  popularity  had  been  greatly  increased 
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by  the  royal  progresses  through  the  land  which  Mar- 
garet had  projected  and  directed.  The  young  Prince 
of  Wales,  too,  a  promising  lad  of  six,  had  been  every- 
where exhibited  to  admiring  crowds,  and  King  Henry's 
cause  had  been  much  strengthened  by  these  dramatic 
appeals  for  popular  favour.  The  king  and  the  queen 
marched  with  their  forces  to  the  very  gates  of  Lud- 
low, where  York  lay,  and  announced  a  royal  pardon 
to  all  the  insurgents  who  would  return  to  their  alle- 
giance. Many  of  the  Yorkist  soldiers,  headed  by  the 
marshal  of  York's  army,  deserted  to  the  king ;  and 
the  Yorkist  leaders,  regarding  discretion  as  the  better 
part  of  valour,  avoided  an  engagement.  York  and 
his  son,  Edmund  of  Rutland,  fled  to  Ireland.  Salis- 
bury, Warwick,  and  young  Edward,  Earl  of  March, 
sailed  for  Calais.  The  town  and  castle  of  Ludlow 
were  then  sacked  by  the  Lancastrians. 

During  the  following  winter  York  raised  a  great 
force  in  Ireland,  and  Warwick,  who  commanded 
Calais  and  the  naval  power  of  England,  prepared  to 
land  in  Kent.  These  two  leaders  had  been  rendered 
more  desperate  by  the  bill  of  attainder  which  had 
been  passed  against  them  in  the  autumn  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Coventry.  Towards  the  end  of  June, 
Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  the  Earl  of  March  crossed 
the  Channel  with  2,000  men.  On  landing  they  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  which  stated  their  grievances  and 
declared  their  purpose.  They  were  joined  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  retainers.  As 
they  marched  towards  London,  all  Kent  sprang  to 
arms  in  their  favour.  In  four  days  after  landing 
they  were  in  London  with  25,000  followers.     The 
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three  earls  entered  the  capital  in  state  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  party  of  the  White  Rose  grew  day  by  day  as 
the  Yorkist  peers  came  flocking  in  with  their  re- 
tainers. While  Salisbury  remained  behind  to  hold 
London,  Warwick  and  the  Earl  of  March  proceeded 
by  the  great  north  road  past  St.  Albans  towards 
Northampton,  where,  it  was  reported,  the  king  was 
concentrating  his  troops.  The  queen  was  with  the 
king,  and  tradition  says  that  she  issued  a  proclama- 
tion through  the  north  that  every  man  who  helped 
to  conquer  the  rebellious  earls  should  have  all  the 
plunder  he  could  seisse  in  Kent,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

In  the  battle  of  Northampton  the  leaders  of  the 
Lancastrians  were  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  held  important  commands. 
The  Lancastrian  army  was  much  inferior  in  numbers 
to  the  Yorkist  host.  The  camp  of  Henry  was  pitched 
outside  the  town  of  Northampton,  south  of  the  river 
Nene.  He  had  time  to  entrench  himself  strongly 
with  rampart  and  foss.  On  the  earthworks  were 
placed  bombards,  an  early  form  of  cannon  which 
hurled  stone  projectiles.  Both  flanks  rested  upon 
the  river. 

Warwick,  before  the  engagement,  attempted  thrice 
to  gain  a  conference  with  the  king,  but  thrice  an  au- 
dience was  refused  him.  At  two  in  the  afternoon, 
July  10th,  1460,  he  drew  up  his  men  on  the  rising 
ground  near  the  old  Danish  camp.  William  Neville, 
Lord  Fauconbridge,  Warwick's  uncle,  led  the  van- 
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guard  on  the  left,  Warwick  himself  led  the  centre, 
and  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  in  this  his  first  battle, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  commanded  the  right  wing. 
Before  the  first  charge,  an  order  wtjs  issued  that  the 
common  soldiers  should  be  spared,  but  that  no  quar- 
ter should  be  given  to  lords  and  knights,  who  alone 
were  responsible  for  the  blood  to  be  shed  that  day. 

The  first  assault  of  the  Yorkists  was  repelled  at 
every  point,  for  a  heavy  rain  had  filled  the  obstruct- 
ing  trenches  with  water,  and  it  was  found  impossiWe 
to  scale  the  hostile  ramparts  with  a  rush.     Then  oc- 
curred one  of  those  incidents  which  became  all  too 
common  as  the  long  war  progressed.     In  Henry's 
army,  and  in  an  important  charge,  was  one  of  those 
nobles  of  lax  allegiance  who  found  it  easy  "to  go  to 
bed  Lancaster  and  to  get  up  York."     Lord  Grey  de 
Ruthyn,  soon  after  the  first  bombard  was  fired,  as- 
sumed Warwick's  badge  of  the  Ragged  Staff  'and 
beckoned  to  the  Earl  of  March  to  approach.    Leaning 
over  the  rampart  his  men  pulled  the  Yorkists  in  and 
allowed  them  to  sweep  along  the  whole  front  and 
clear  the  way  for  Warwick's  entrance. 

The  battle  was  over  in  an  hour.  In  this  engage- 
ment,  also,  the  estimates  of  the  casualties  vary  amaz- 
ingly. One  chronicler  says,  "Ten  thousand  tall 
Englishmen  were  slain,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to 
repass  the  river  Nene."  It  is  more  likely  that  only  a 
few  hundred  fell.  However,  nearly  all  the  Lancas- 
trian  leaders  perished,  including  Buckingham  and 
Shrewsbury.  The  king  was  quite  helpless,  as  usual, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Queen  Mar- 
garet was  posted  on  a  spot  where  she  had  a  view  of 
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the  field ;  and  when  she  saw  her  men  in  disorder 
driven  from  the  entrenchments,  she  thought  only  of 
her  young  son,  and  hastened  to  preserve  him  from  his 
foes.  She  was  joined  in  her  flight  hy  Somerset,  and 
after  many  perils  and  hardships  she  reached  Harlech 
Castle  in  North  Wales.  Warwick  and  March,  with 
all  marks  of  respect,  led  the  captive  king  back  to 
London  to  the  palace  at  Westminster. 


W 
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The  town  of  Northampton  is  about  sixty-five 
miles  north-west  of  London.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
borough,  at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  The  old 
Danish  barrow  near  the  town  had  its  origin  in  the 
tenth  century.  A  half-hour's  railway  journey  from 
Rugby  brings  the  traveller  to  the  Castle  Station. 
By  way  of  Gold  Street  and  Bridge  Street  is  reached 
the  London  Road,  which  skirts  the  battlefield  of  1460. 
The  river  Nene  crosses  the  London  Road  almost  at 
right  angles.  As  you  pass  the  bridge  over  the  river 
and  walk  south,  you  have  before  you  on  the  left  the 
Abbey  de  la  Pr6  in  pt  vate  grounds.  Between  this 
and  the  Bedford  (or  Houghton)  Road  lay  Henry's 
encampment,  or,  to  put  it  as  the  histories  do,  *'  the 
king  pitched  his  camp  in  the  meadows  south  of  the 
Nene  near  the  nunnery  between  Sandiford  and  Hard- 
ingstone." 

On  my  way  to  Hardingstone  in  the  late  afternoon 
of  an  August  Sunday  I  met  a  surprising  number  of 
couples  and  small  groups  of  well-dressed  townf oik  re- 
turning home  up  the  London  Road.  You  may  be 
sure  that  they  had  not  been  visiting  the  battlefield 
that  afternoon.     They  had,  however,  as  citizens  of 
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Northampton  have  done  for  countless  years,  taken 
their  Sunday  stroU  to  a  very  famous  place.     I  fol- 
lowed  the  London  Road  for  a  mile  or  more  south  of 
the  town  to  the  very  source  of  the  long  stream  of 
strollers.     There  I  saw  something  more  engaging 
than  the  ill-defined  site  of  a  medieval  battle.     There 
to  this  day,  stands  the  famous  Eleanor's  Cross  erected 
over  SIX  hundred  years  ago.     The  history  of  this  re- 
markable memorial,  which  stands  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  battlefield,  and  which  must  have  attracted  th^^ 
reverential  attention  of  the  thousands  of  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  deserves  a 
passing  notice. 

In  1290,  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the 
battle  of  Northampton,  died  Eleanor,  queen  of  Ed- 
ward  L     She  was  on  her  way  north  to  join  the  kini? 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland  when,  near  Lincoln,  she 
was  seized  with   a  fever  which  soon  proved  fatal 
Edward  was  summoned,  but,  although  he  travelled 
with  the  utmost  speed,  he  came  too  late  to  see  her 
ahve.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Edward's  attach- 
ment to  Queen  Eleanor  had  always  been  of  the  deep- 
est  and  truest  kind.     She  had  even  accompanied  him 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  nursed  him  there  through  a 
dangerous  crisis  after  he  had  been  poniarded  by  an 
assawin  of  the  order  of  "  The  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
taw."     The  story  of  her  sucking  the  poison  from  his 
wound  shows  at  least  what  the  people  of  England 
thought  of  the  conjugal  relations  of  the  royal  couple. 
The  death  of  his  beloved  consort  caused  Edward  to 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition  to  Scotland. 
The  funeral  progress  from  Lincoln  to  Westminster 
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occupied  thirteen  days,  and  at  the  end  of  every  stage 
solemn  ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  nearest 
church.  At  every  one  of  these  resting-places  the 
royal  mourner  afterwards  erected  a  cross  in  memory 

of  Queen  Eleanor. 
All  these  crosses 
but  three  were  de- 
stroyed or  mutilated 
in  the  time  of  the 
great  religious  up- 
heaval. Only  the 
Waltham  Cross  near 
[iOndon,  the  grace- 
ful cross  at  Ged- 
dington,  and  the 
Northampton  Cross 
remain  to  our  day. 
Of  these  the  most 
perfect  specimen  is 
that  at  Northamp- 
ton. It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the 
Queen's  Cross  at 
Northampton  is  over 
six  hundred  years 
old.  The  cross  of 
the  summit  is  gone,  it  is  true,  and  the  base  of  the 
monument  has  been  renewed  probably  several  times, 
but  the  exquisite  Gothic  designs  on  all  the  eight  faces 
of  the  memorial  and  the  well-preserved  stone  effigies 
in  the  unbroken  niches  are  a  marvel  to  behold!  For 
over  six  hundred  yebrs,  the  cross  has  been  exposed 
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there,  on  the  main  highway  to  London,  to  the  buffet- 
ings  of  winds  and  storms  and  the  worse  dangers  of 
the  vandalism  of  man.  It  has  outlasted  most  of  the 
abbeys  and  monasteries  of  contemporary  structure. 

Since  this  cross  was  reared  in  that  midland  county 
of  England  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  score 
of  English  sovereigns  have  passed  along  this  road  on 
peaceful  or  warlike  missions  and  have  paused  to  view 
this  memorial  erected  by  their  great  ancestor.      The 
armies  of  Warwick  and  King  Henry  fought  within 
sight  of  this  hallowed  structure  but  touched  it  not 
with  desecrating  hands.     The  terrible  Malleus  Mona- 
Chorum  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  to  whom  shrines 
and  crosses  were  things  accursed,  overlooked  the 
favoured  monument  of  Northampton.     When  the 
array  of  the  Parliament  under  Essex  held  its  first 
muster  in  Northampton  and  passed  along  this  London 
Road  on  its  office  of  destruction  and  death,  the  Cross 
of  Eleanor  remained  inviolate.     The  waxlights  in 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  endowed  by  Edward  to 
burn  for  ever  over  the  beautiful  tomb  of  his  beloved, 
were  extinguished  by  the  Reformation  after  burning 
day  and  night  for  three  hundred  years  ;  but  the  Cross 
of  Northampton  still  stands  in  almost  its  pristine 
splendour  to  commemorate  the  beautiful,  gracious, 
and  affectionate  Eleanor  of  Castile. 

When  you  stand  at  Charing  Cross  in  London  gaz- 
ing at  the  Nelson  Column,  pause  for  a  moment  to 
reflect  that  another  besides  the  great  admiral  is  hon- 
oured there,  for  there  stood  for  centuries  the  most 
southerly  of  the  long  line  of  Eleanor's  crosses  ;  and 
while  London  stands  and  the  world's  millions  pour 
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down  that  artery  of  the  great  metropolis,  the  name 
of  Charing  Cross  will  repeat  the  doleful  cry,  "  ehire 
reine,^'  ^  of  the  bereaved  king  as  he  accompanied  the 
dead  body  of  his  queen  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster. 

>  One  antiquarian  says  that  "  Charing  "  is  merely  Char  + 
rynge,  the  ring  which  the  oars  {Char,  Fr.)  went  round  while 
their  masters  were  attending  the  royal  levees  at  Westminster 
Palace. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

TVE  WARS  OP  THE  B0SB8  —  WAKEFIELD  QBBEN 

After  the  Battle  of  Northampton,  Parliament  was 
summoned  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  at- 
tainder issued  in  the  previous  year  against  the  Yorkist 
lords  was  removed.     York  returned  in  September  from 
Ireland,  and  marched  into  London  in  royal  state  at 
the  head  of  500  horsemen.     He  entered  the  House  of 
Lords  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  gold  cloth  of  the 
throne  amid  the  silence  and  frowns  of  the  peers. 
Not  meeting  with  the  response  which  he  had  ex- 
pected, he  left  the  House  and  seized  the  royal  apart- 
ments  in  the  palace  of  Westminster  as  his  hereditary 
right.     Thence  he  sent  to  the  peers  a  written  de- 
mand for  the  crown,  arguing  that  his  claim  was  prior 
to  that  of  any  member  of  the  line  of  Lancaster. 
The  lords  carried  this  document  to  the  king,  and  his 
comment   thereon  was   perhaps   the   most   sensible 
speech  he  ever  made,  «My  father  was  king;   his 
father  also  was  king ;  I  have  worn  the  crown  forty 
years  from  my  cradle;  you  have  all  sworn  fealty  to 
me  as  your  sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have  done 
the  same  to  my  fathers ;  how  then  can  my  right  be 
disputed  ?  "    The  peers  withdrew,  discussed  the  mo- 
mentous  question,  and  finally  reached  a  conclusion 
which  was  accepted  by  the  king  and  by  York.    Henry 
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was  to  remain  king  for  life;  York  was  to  be  Pro- 
tector, Prince  of  Wales,  and  heir  to  the  crown.  This 
compromise  was  satisfactory  also  to  Warwick,  who 
had  not  favoured  York's  immediate  elevation  to  the 
throne.  The  agreement  was  solemnly  ratified  at  St. 
Paul's.  In  that  agreement  no  mention  whatever  was 
made  of  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  the  young 
prince. 

The  disinheriting  of  her  son  roused  the  insulted 
queen  to  rancour  and  restless  activity.  She  flitted 
from  Wales  to  Scotland ;  thence  she  sped  from  castle 
to  castle  in  the  north  of  England,  rousing  the  Lan- 
castrian lords  and  consolidating  her  forces.  Her 
passionate  indignation,  her  marvellous  energy,  and 
her  unconquerable  will,  stirred  up  the  north  to  a  man 
in  her  cause.  She  soon  had  an  army  of  20,000  under 
her  banners.  The  muster  place  was  York,  strangely 
called  to-day  " Ihe  White  Rose  City,"  although  for 
many  troubled  years  it  was  the  very  centre  and 
rallying-point  of  the  Red  Rose  party. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  enjoyed  the  honours  of  his 
third  protectorate  for  less  than  a  month  when  he 
heard  of  Margaret's  rising  in  the  north.  He  hastened 
with  Salisbury  to  his  castle  of  Sandal,  near  the  town 
of  Wakefield,  about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  York. 
On  Christmas  Eve  he  reached  his  northern  strong- 
hold with  5.000  supporters.  The  natal  day  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Peace  meant  not  to  the  stern  duke  nor  to 
the  infuriated  queen  "  peace  and  pood-will  to  all  man- 
kind." In  Sandal  Castle  the  duke  waited  a  few  days 
for  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  his  son, 
Edward,  Earl  of  Marcli,  to  bring  up  from  the  borders 
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of  Wales.  He  was  not  permitted  by  Margaret  to 
pursue  the  course  of  wisdom  which  he  had  planned. 
She  marched  from  York  with  her  great  force,  accom- 
panied  by  Somerset  and  Clifford,  whose  fathers  had 
been  siain  at  St.  Albans.  With  20,000  men  at  her 
command  she  determined  to  draw  York  from  his 
castle  before  the  arrival  of  his  son.  The  odds  were 
m  her  favour,  four  to  one,  and  her  victory  in  an  im- 


ByptrmUtiOHoj  U.  M.  WUnn,  Walt/Md. 

Ruins  or  Sandal  Castlk,  Wakkfirlo 

mediate  engagement  was  assure.!.  She  sent  word  to 
Sandal  Castle  that  it  was  unbecoming  for  the  future 
kmg  of  England  to  coop  himself  up  in  a  strong  fort- 
ress  for  fear  of  a  woman.  Her  taunts  at  length  pro- 
voked  the  duke  to  issue  forth,  notwithstanding  the 
v      ous  protests  of  Salisbury  and  other  lords. 

The  mancHuvres  in  the  Battle  of  Wakefiehl,  De- 
cemher  80th,  1460,  were  of  the  simplest.  Somerset 
commanded  the  queen's  army  and  led  the  main  body. 
He  put  one  wing  iu  charge  of  Clifford  and  the  other 
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in  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  with  instructions 
to  lie  in  ambush  until  York  was  in  their  clutches. 
When  the  main  battle  had  been  joined,  the  two  Lan- 
castrian wings  closed  in  on  the  entrapped  enemy. 
Two  thousand  Yorkists  soon  lay  dead  on  the  Green 
of  Wakefield.  Scarcely  any  of  the  leaders  escaped. 
The  duke  himself,  who  was  furiously  assailed,  fell 
fighting.  Edmund  of  Rutland,  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
Richard's  second  son,  was  killed  by  Clifford  in  the 
pursuit,  as  he  fled  over  Wakefield  Bridge.  Tradition 
says  that  the  boy  fell  on  his  knees  and  implored 
mercy;  but  the  savage  Clifford  swore,  "As  thy 
father  slew  mine,  so  will  I  slay  thee  and  all  thy  kin." 
Salisbury  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded  next  day 
at  Pontefract  near  by.  The  victorious  queen,  in 
the  intoxication  of  success,  stained  her  triumph  by 
many  insensate  acts.  Even  if  she  is  relieved  from 
the  odium  attaching  for  all  time  to  Clifford  "The 
Butcher,"  she  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Salisbury  without  a  trial.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst  of  the  story .  When  York's  head  after  death  was 
cut  off  by  Clifford  and  carried  to  the  queen,  she  ex- 
hibited malicious  joy  and  laughed  long  and  violently. 
She  then,  according  to  a  barbarous  custom  of  the 
times,  gave  orders  that  the  head  of  York,  surmounted 
by  a  paper  crown,  should  be  spiked  over  the  Mickle- 
gate  Bar  of  York  City,  "  So  York  may  overlook  the 
town  of  York."  The  head  of  his  son,  Rutland,  and 
that  of  Salisbury,  Warwick's  father,  were  also  placed 
there, —  a  grim  company  to  be  avenged  within  three 
months  almost  within  sight  of  Micklegate  Bar  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Towton. 
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Wakefield  is  a  town  of  great   antiquity,  as  is 
shown  by  its  mention  in  the  Domesday  Book  as 
Wachefield.     Whoever  would  view  the  battlefield 
should  approach  it  from  York,  as  Queen  Margaret 
did.     A   failway  journey  of  an  hour  brings   you 
to  the  heart  of  the  modern  prosperous  and  busy  city. 
A  walk  to  the  south  of  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the 
bridge  over  the  Calder  brings  y   ,  to  the  «  Three 
Houses  Inn,"  a  favourite  resort  of  northern  high- 
waymen  in  the  days  of  "Dick  Turpin."    Near  the 
mn,  to  the  west,  may  be  seen  all  that  is  left  of 
Sandal  Castle.     Huge  mounds  of  broken  masonrv 
and  traces  of  the  old  moat,  all  adorned  now  bv 
nature's  kindly  hand,  are    the   sole  relics  of  the 
famous  medieval  stronghold.     It  survived  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  only  to  be  dismantled  and  demolished 
by  the  order  of  ParUament  after  Cromwell's  victory 
at  Naseby.  "^ 

From  Sandal  Castle  you  return  to  town  by  Many- 
gates  Lane,  which  runs  through  the  battlefield. 
About  two  furlongs  from  the  castle  ruins,  you  find 

« w?°r,?!;;*  '®°^"*^^  ^^""^^  ««  *  memorial  of 
"  Wakefield  Green. "  On  the  side  of  the  pillar  which 
faces  the  lane  is  this  inscription,  "Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  Duke  of  York,  fighting  for  the  cause  of  the 
White  Rose,  fell  on  this  spot  in  the  Battle  of  Wake- 
field, December  80th,  1460."    On  another  side  of  the 

?  1 /oT  u'^  '''''^  "PP^""'  "  '^^^  "^°n«  "  erected 
*".  M  'J?/  *°™®  "^^^  "^'^^  ^°  preserve  the  traditional 
site.  The  student  of  history  who  stands  here  in 
this  quiet,  rural  lane  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  stormy 
dialogue   which  Shakespeare  penned  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  years  after  the  battle.  On  this  very  spot 
York  took  his  final  stand:  — 

"  Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end." 

Hither  comes  Margaret  after  her  lords  have  seized 
him  (for  the  dramatist  does  not  follow  the  histori- 
cal narrative  and  make  York  die  fighting).  She 
addresses  her  prisoner  with  fierce  sarcasm  :  — 

"  What !  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's  king? 
Was  it  you  that  revell'd  in  our  Parliament, 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent?  " 

She  then  hands  to  him  a  napkin  stained  with  the 
blood  of  his  son,  Rutland,  and  asks  him  to  dry  his 
cheeks  with  it.  After  the  long,  savage  harangue  of 
the  gloating  queen,  York  has  his  turn  at  invective :  — 

"  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves  of  France, 
Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth  1 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  iu  thy  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 
Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates  I 

"  Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 
O  tiger's  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  I 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life  blood  of  the  child, 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal. 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorselen." 

This  is  not  historical  truth  by  any  means,  but  it 
is  better  than  the  dry  dust  of  all  the  annals  which 
record  the  Wakefield  butchery. 
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The  field  in  which  the  memorial  stone  stands  was, 
on  the  day  of  my  visit,  a  field  of  hay  stubble,  cropped 
by  a  smaU  flock  of  sheep.     The  field  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  valley  between  Sandal  Height  and  the 
hiUs  of  Wakefield,  and  much  nearer  to  Sandal  than 
to  Wakefield.      A  thorn  hedge  skirts  Manygates 
Lane  throughout  most  of  its  length.     A  fine  row  of 
chestnut  trees  stands  opposite  the  monument,  their 
wide-spreading  roots  interlacing  amid  the  clay  of 
the  slain.     As  you  .uok  towards  Wakefield  from  the 
fifteenth  century  field  of  carnage,  you  are  struck  by 
the  great  contrast  between  the  activities  of  man  in 
feudal  times  and  the  multiform  and  changed  activities 
of  to-day.     Yonder,  a  mile  away,  rise  scores  of  tall 
chimneys  over  factories  of  many  industries,  for  in 
Wakefield  the    variety  of  manufactured   products 
IS  most  extensive,  and  in  several  lines  of  production 
Wakefield  has  the  largest  output  in  the  world. 

As  I  passed  over  Wakefield  Bridge  at  the  southern 
edge  of  the  town,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
chapel  on  the  bridge.  This  is  the  finest  specimen 
m  existence  of  a  bridge  chantry.*  It  is  a  beautiful 
Gothic  structure,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four.  It  was 
endowed  by  Edward  IV  in  memory  of  his  father, 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  slain  in  the  battle,  and  of  his 
brother,  Rutland,  slain  while  crossing  the  bridge. 
The  bridge  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  long 
before  the  battle.  In  the  suppression  of  the  chantries 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  this  little  chapel  escaped 
destruction.  Services  are  still  held  regularly  in  the 
chantry. 
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From  the  summit  of  Lawe  Hill,  in  the  beautiful 
Wakefield  Park,  you  get  an  excellent  view,  as  in  a 
map,  of  the  old  battlefield.  Below  and  before  you 
stretches  a  natural  panorama  of  unusual  beauty  all 
the  way  to  Sandal  Castle,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
Between  your  point  of  vantage  and  the  ruined  Sandal 
on  the  distant  hill,  contended  the  armies  of  the  two 


Bn  permUtton  of  W.  C.  iiaehan,  WakefleU. 

Wakbfibu>  Chamtbt 

Roses  on  Wakefield  Green,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  in  an  age  of  turbulence  and  semi-bar- 
barism, when  human  life  was  held  as  cheap  as  water. 
An  heroic  figure  was  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  whose 
career  ended  behind  that  clump  of  trees  by  Manygates 
Lane.  Had  he  patiently  awaited  the  assistance  of 
his  son,  Edward,  instead  of  weakly  yielding  to  Queen 
Margaret's  provocations,  he  would  within  a  month, 
probably,  have  been  king  of  England  as  Richard  III, 
and  his  son  Gloucester  would  never  have  borne  that, 
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or  possibly  any  other,  royal  title.  But  "ifs"  and 
"ans"  and  «an  ifs"  would  have  changed  the  course  of 
English  history  at  a  thousand  junctures.  Margaret, 
not  Richard,  won,  —  and  of  Margaret's  strange  career 
these  sketches  have  still  much  to  record. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  WABS    OP   THE    EOSES  —  ST.   ALBANS   T»»<^OND 

BATTLE") 

"Short  tale  to  make,  we  at  St.  Alban's  met, 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought." 

—  "Henry  VI,  Part  III." 

After  the  Battle  of  Wakefield  Green,  Margaret 
was  soon  at  the  head' of  40,000  men,  as  lawless  a 
force  as  ever  marched  in  England.  As  they  moved 
south,  they  terrorized  and  pillaged  as  they  went,  and 
the  rumours  of  their  depredations  roused  London  and 
the  South  against  the  coming  horde  of  freebooters. 
Along  the  Ermine  Street  every  town  and  castle  and 
hamlet  was  looted  utterly.  Onwards  rolled  the  semi- 
savage  raiders  by  the  same  route  as  that  over  which 
had  marched  the  Yorkist  army  six  years  before,  and 
to  the  same  destination,  —  the  ancient  city  of  St. 
Albans;  for  the  lurid  lightning  of  war  often  does 
strike  twice  in  the  same  spot. 

Margaret  had  killed  the  Duke  of  York,  but  in  so 
doing  she  had  created  a  nemesis,  which  was  in  the 
end  to  effect  her  downfall  and  the  destruction  of  all 
her  hopes.  The  Earl  of  March,  far  away  on  the 
Severn,  received  the  news  of  the  death  ol  his  father 
with  an  outburst  of  filial  grief,  soon  succeeded  by  a 
sterner  mood  which  boded  ill  for  Margaret.    York 
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JM  alive  ag»in  i„  the  pe«on  of  his  eldest  son,  with 
even  greater  talents  for  war,  and  with  .  ,eso  „«o„ 
which  earned  h.m  swiftly  to  the  throne.    With  an 

ZtT  T      T   '  P""®"^  """  '>'<'*«'>  by  the  king's 
M^^er .%  "'"'  '""'''"•  ^"'  ■"  Pembroke,  *a 
t^^f  ."^  "'"  '^''*'''''>-     Edward's  q,^li. 

!T,°,  *''™'°'""°"'"-»er,  to  be  displayed  on  Lny 
a  fie  d,  were  first  exUbited  here,  when  he  was  on"y 

great  slaughter.  In  retaliation  for  the  dreadful 
deeds  perpetrated  at  Wakefield,  he  killed,  afterthe 
battle,  his  most  distinguished  wisoners,  including 
Owen  Tudor,  the  father  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  Tudor  line  „f  sorre^ns' 
Edv^rd  pushed  on  to  London,  his  power  toSng 
as  he  advanced.  Before  he  reached  his  goal  anothef 
battle  had  been  fought.  anoiner 

On  hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Wakefield  and  the 
ubsequent  atrocities,  Warwick,  who  had  beeHe  p 
.ng  Chr^tm^  in  the  country,  rode  up  to  London  at 
full  speed  and  seized  the  helm  of  state  I  the  inter^sto 
of  the  young  Duke  of  York,  absent  in  the  west.  Th^ 
ctizens  of  London  and  the  south^east^  fearing  he  in! 
vad,ng  host  from  the  north,  rallied  to  the  support  o 

ht  r\  .^'*''  '"•<'<•''  '"™  '«'-™k  was^s^on  on 
h.s  march  to  ,t_m  the  Lancastrian  tide  of  plunder 
and  devastation.  As  he  had  heard  that  the  enemv 
was  scattered  over  a  front  of  several  milLin  thdr 
eagerness  to  leave  no  booty  untouched,  he  a^v«.td 

•w^hing  St.  Albans  w'aeeled  his  long  line  toward. 
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the  left,  his  extended  front  reaching  from  Bernard's 
Heath  at  St.  Albans  almost  to  Nomansland,  three 
miles  to  the  north-east.  Warwick's  force  was  com- 
poL3d  mainly  of  archers,  who  lay  thick  for  miles  in 
all  the  woods  and  hedges  to  the  east  and  north  of 
the  town.     We  now  hear  first  in  England  of  hand- 
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gun-men,  whom  Warwick  had  brought  over  from 
Flanders.  King  Henry,  a  mere  pawn  in  the  game 
of  war,  was  present  for  a  third  time  as  a  spectator  of 
a  bloody  engagement,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  for  a 
third  time  he  brought  bad  luck  to  those  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  deadly  arena. 

Margaret's  whole  army,  or  at  least  a  considerable 
division  of  it,  must  have  left  the  Ermine  Street  at 
Royston,  where  the  old  Roman  road,  Icknield  Street 
(from  Norfolk  to  Cornwall),  crosses  the  North  Road, 
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then  proceeded  down  this  road  towards  Dunstable 
and  then  down  Watling  Street  towards  St.  AlW 

r^a  hidt  AlIT  '?'  °"^^'"^  ^'^"^^  Street  had 
reached  St.  Albans  from  the  northeast,  but  it  would 

aTro    ?  °?  ^^\---n,  either  fro.  consider 
ations  of  plunder  or  for  tactical  reasons,  Margaret's 

frZ'.°>.'  ^r*''  P°'*^°''  °^  ^*'  reached  St.  Albans 
from  the  north-west.  This  would  account  for  the 
two  attacks  from  the  west  soon  to  be  mentioned  and 
for  the  remarkable  mistake  of  the  scouts  of  Warwick 
who  pncked  in  vain  through  the  heaths  and  woods 
to  the  north-east  of  the  town. 

th«^'-^"T?'^''  '.'T'  ^*^  ^""^^  *«  ™P«rt  «o"ectly 
the  disposition  and  location  of  Margaret's  forces,  he, 
thinking  she  was  still  ine  miles  away,  was  ouite 
unprepared  when  he  .  .  suddenly  atLk^  ^ 

lefffroTth:       ^''''  """^  ^"^^''^^"^^  «^^--*  hi 
left  from  the  west  over  another  part  of  Bernard's 

Heath  and  into  the  town  past  St.  Michael's  Church. 

StreT  r"''V^'"i'''  *^^  P^*°«  ^»  St.  Peter's 
Street.     Warwick's  archers  drove  back  this  division 

part  of  the  field  disaster  awaited  th .  earl's  troops 
A  turn-coat  squire  of  Kent,  named  Lovelace,  Zi 

thT.  :  r;7'  ^^^^  '''  ^^^  Lancastrians  throTgh 
the  attenuated  line  of  the  Yorkists  to  cause  hav^ 
n  their  rear.  The  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  h^ 
fnends  as  he  sat  beneath  an  aged  oak  impassively 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  action.  passiveiy 

When  the  rumour  of  treacherous  desertions  and  of 
the  capture  of  the  king  spread  abroad,  panic  seized 
the  Yorkist  lines.     The  disorder  was  i  .reased  by  a 
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luoveraent  of  that  division  of  the  queen's  forces 
which  had  retired  after  the  first  skirmish,  and,  having 
re-formed,  had  come  on  again.  This  body  of  men 
had  crept  by  back  lanes  in  the  north-west  of  the 
town  to  the  north  end  of  St.  Peter's  Street  and  had 
then  fallen  unexpectedly  upon  the  Yorkists  already 
retreating  in  disorder  from  Bernard's  Heath.  War- 
wick's ill  luck  was  threefold.  He  had  made  his  line 
too  long  and  thin ;  he  had  chosen  incompetent  scouts ; 
and  he  had  trusted  an  important  command  to  traitor- 
ous hands.  Three  thousand  of  his  army  were  slain, 
and  the  rest  surged  through  the  streets  of  St.  Albans, 
pursued  by  the  northern  host.  Warwick  had  little 
opportunity  for  generalship  during  the  battle,  but 
after  his  defeat  he  showed  his  mettle  and  his  organiz- 
ing capacity.  At  the  southern  margin  of  the  town 
he  rallied  his  forces  as  they  came  streaming  down  in 
disorder  and  fear.  He  was  aided  in  the  salvation  of 
his  broken  power  by  the  wild  greed  of  Margaret's 
men.  Spoils  of  victory,  not  the  lives  of  the  van- 
quished, were  their  supreme  desire,  and  at  once  after 
their  triumph  they  hurried  in  brutal  rivalry  to  sate 
their  lust  for  plunder.  A  night  of  terror,  unequalled 
in  the  eventful  annals  of  that  city,  followed  for  St. 
Albans.  The  houses  of  rich  and  poor  alike  were 
ravaged  from  roof  to  cellar,  and  the  defenceless  in- 
habitants were  the  victims  of  all  kinds  of  lawless 
excesses. 

Margaret  was  little  better  than  her  raging  follow- 
ers. After  a  joyful  reunion  with  the  king,  she 
ordered  two  prisoners  of  note,  who  had  been  the 
custodians  of  King  Henry  and  whom  the  king  had 
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promised  to  protect,  to  be  brought  before  her.  She 
sent  for  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  eight  years  of 
age,  and  told  him  to  choose  what  kind  of  death 
these  knights  should  suffer.  The  young  prince 
said,  "Let  them  have  their  heads  taken  off"  At 
the  whim  of  the  child,  himself  one  day  to  be  mur- 
dered after  a  battle,  lK>th  prisoners  lost  their  heads 
on  the  evening  of  this  veritable  carnival  of  blood. 
Ihe  day  of  this  second  Battle  of  St.  Albans  was 
throve  Tuesday,  February  ITth,  1461. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  of  slaughter,  King 
Henry,  on  the  field,  bestowed  knighthood  on  the 
prince,  his  son,  and  on  thirty  more  of  his  adherents. 
The  royal  party  and  the  northern  lords  then  went  to 
the  abbey  and  returned  thanks  to  the  God  of  battles 
for  their  great  victory.  Only  the  distinguished 
pre^aace  of  the  king  and  queen  in  the  beautiful 
abbey  that  night  saved  it  from  spoliation  and  fire. 

In  a  former  chapter  some  references  were  made  to 
the  aspects  of  the  modern  town  of  St.  Albans 
especially  to  the  parts  of  the  town  where  the  first 
Battle  of  St.  Albans  was  fought.  Some  supplement- 
ary  observations  touching  the  second  battle  here 
follow. 

Bernard's  Heath,  north  of  the  town,  the  scene  of 
most  of  the  fighting  in  the  second  battle,  is  reached 
by  way  of  St.  Peter's  Street  and  the  road  to  Luton, 
rhe  Heath  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
townhaU.  It  retains  much  of  its  original  wildness. 
On  the  bright  day  of  my  visit  it  was  frequented  bv 
groups  of  children,  with   and  without  attendants^ 
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holding  holiday.  A  tiny  pond  aflforded  fishing  for 
happy  boys.  The  Heath  was  covered  with  tall 
grass,  thistles,  wild  raspberries,  and  a  great  variety 
of  sturdy  weeds.  Somewhat  oddly  I  heard  one  loyal 
band  of  girls  and  boys,  near  the  spot  where  Henry 
VI  was  rescued  from  his  foes,  singing  lustily  in  honour 
of  Edward  VII,  "  God  Save  the  King  !  "  Without 
doubt  the  spirit  of  nationality  is  not  decadent  in 
England,  for  later  in  the  day  I  saw  in  old  Verula- 
mium  near  the  ruined  wall  a  boy  of  fourteen  drilling 
with  much  intelligence  and  skill  a  small  company  of 
younger  lads  armed  with  broomsticks  and  bisected 
fishing-rods.  The  great  king  for  whom  they  sang 
and  marched  that  day  has  passed,  but  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  youth  of  St.  Albans  will  abide,  even 
though  they  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
details  of  those  two  historic  days  when  the  victory 
of  the  White  Rose,  and,  in  turn,  the  victory  of  the 
Red  Rose,  made  their  natal  borough  immortal  in  the 
history  of  England. 

The  visitor  to  St.  Albans  will  without  difficulty 
find  French  Row  and  Folly  Lane  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  second  battle.  French  Row,  a  medi- 
eval thoroughfare  near  the  Clock  Tower,  got  its 
name  from  the  French  troops  which  occupied  the 
town  under  the  Dauphin  of  France,  who,  in  1216, 
after  the  signing  of  the  Great  Charter,  came  over 
to  aid  the  barons  of  England  in  their  struggle  with 
King  John.  In  this  street  Warwick  posted  the 
archers  who  repulsed  the  Lancastrian  skirmishers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fight.  Folly  Lane,  the 
road    by  which  these  same   Lancastrians  later  in 
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the  day  found  their  way  i„  to  attack  War  vlck 
at  St.  Peters  Church,  runs  from  the  Verulam  ;oaI 
in  the  north-west  towards  St.  Peter's  Street 

St    Albans  Abbey-now  the  cathedral  church- 
which  has  been  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  narra- 
tive of  both  battles,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  of  the 
great  English  churches  now  surviving.     It  stands 
on  higher  ground  than  any  other  in  England,  and 
It  boasts  the  longest  Gothic  nave  in  the  world.     It 
18  a  storehouse  of  examples  of  all  the  styles  of  archi- 
tecture,-.  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular.      The  tower,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Wilham  1, 18  visible  for  many  miles  around.     While 
viewing  the  interior  of  the  abbey,  the  visitor  should 
glance  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  tower,  a  hundred 
feet  high,  towards  the  red  and  white  roses  of  Lan- 
caster and  York  freely  used  in  the  decorative  paint- 
ing  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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•♦  Witness  Aire's  unhappy  water, 
Where  the  ruthless  Clifford  fell; 
And  when  Wharfe  ran  red  with  slaughter 
On  the  day  of  Towton's  Field, 
Gathering  in  its  guilty  flood 
The  carnaget  and  the  ill-spilt  blood 
That  forty  thousand  lives  could  yield. 
•  «  »  • 

Cressy  was  to  this  but  sport, 

Poitiers  but  a  pageant  vain. 

And  the  work  of  Agincourt 

Only  like  a  tournament"  —  Socthey. 

After  the  second  Battle  of  St.  Albans,  Warwick's 
army  melted  away  to  a  small  remnant  of  5,000  men. 
With  these  he  turned  west  to  meet  Edward,  his 
cousin,  who  was  rapidly  approaching  London.  As 
soon  as  Warwick  joined  Edward  they  proceeded  to 
the  capital  as  fast  as  they  could  cover  ground. 
Margaret  had  come  as  far  south  as  Barnet ;  but, 
unable  to  concentrate  her  scattered  marauders,  she 
remained  there  eight  days,  giving  Warwick  and 
Edward  the  inestimable  advantage  which  the  inter« 
val  of  her  inaction  afforded.  On  the  appearance  of 
Edward  the  delight  of  the  Londoners  was  unbounded. 
They  had,  every  night  for  a  week,  gone  to  their  beds 
in  fear  and  risen  with  apprehension,  and  the  lifting 
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of  the  terrible  load  drove  thera  to  excessfes  of  demon- 
strative joy.  The  gay,  accomplished,  and  handsome 
young  duke  rode  in  triumph  into  the  city  with  ten 
thousand  enthusiastic  soldiers. 

On  the  day  following  the  arrival  of  the  duke,  dur- 
ing  a  review  of  the  troops  in  the  fields  of  Clerken- 
well,  some  one  in  the  crowd  of  citizen  onlookers 
raised  the  cry,  "  Long  live  King  Edward  I "    The 
shout  was  taken  up  spontaneously  by  the  vast  multi- 
tude, and  the  thrilling  incident  so  impressed  the 
Yorkist  leaders  that  they  determined  to  give  the 
people  at  once  the  desire  of  their  hearts.     A  great 
Council  was  hastily  convoked  to  confirm  the  popular 
verdict.    It  was  announced  that  Henry,  by  joining 
the  queen's  forces,  had  forfeited  the  crown,  and  that 
consequently  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  was  the  right- 
ful  king  of  England.     On  March  4th,  Edward  rode 
with  his  retinue  to  Westminster  Hall,  mounted  the 
throno,  and  addressed  the  acclaiming  assemblage. 
Then  the  heralds  at  the  corner  of  every  street  pro- 
claimed  him  king  as  Edward  IV. 

When  Margaret  heard  of  these  unexpected  events, 
she  withdrew  from  Barnet  to  St.  Albans,  thence  by 
Watling  Street  and  the  Fosse  Way  to  Lincoln,  and 
up  the  Ermine  Street  towards  York.  On  the  route 
she  picked  up  her  scattered  army  which  was  engaged 
in  harrying  the  country  over  a  swath  of  fifty  miles 
along  the  Great  Road.  When  she  reached  York  she 
sent  urgent  messages  to  all  the  northern  lords  to 
come  in  at  once  to  the  muster.  Within  a  few  days 
she  had  a  motley  army  of  60,000  men. 
On  March  7th  Warwick,  with  those  veterans  who 
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had  stood  by  him  on  his  retreat  from  St.  Albans,  set 
out  towards  York.  On  the  way  he  gathered  in 
thousands  of  his  retainers,  and  also  other  Yorkists 
who  now  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  Ragged  Staff. 
Three  days  later  the  levies  from  the  southern  counties 
followed  Warwick.  On  March  12th  Edward  him- 
self, amid  the  tumultuous  shouts  of  the  happy  Lon- 
doners, set  out  at  full  speed  with  the  rear-guard  and 
his  personal  following.  At  Leicester  he  came  up  to 
the  rest  of  the  army,  all  Slaving  taken  Watling  Street 
and  the  Fosse  Way  towards  Lincoln.  The  Yorkists 
now  numbered  near^  40,000  as  they  pushed  north,  a 
few  days  only  behind  the  plundering  horde  of  Mar- 
garet, through  smoking  villages,  past  ransacked 
homes,  and  within  view  of  the  thousands  of  miserable 
victims  of  the  rapacious  and  cruel  Lancastrians. 
From  Lincoln  towards  York  the  retiring  and  the  ad- 
vancing army  moved  with  equal  pace.  On  March 
26th  the  Yorkists  passed  the  Don,  and  Edward's 
scouts  were  in  touch  with  the  enemy. 

The  first  engagement,  preliminary  to  the  great 
battle,  occurred  on  Friday,  March  27th,  at  Ferry- 
bridge on  the  river  Aire,  where  the  North  Road 
crosses.  Lord  Fitzwalter  with  the  vanguard  had 
seized  the  bridge  for  Edward,  but  he  was  soon  dis- 
possessed by  Clifford,  "  The  Butcher,"  who  came 
down  like  a  whirlwind  upon  him  when  he  was  off  his 
guard,  routed  and  slew  him.  Next  day.  Lord  Fau- 
conbridgc,  Warwick's  uncle,  crossed  the  Aire  at 
Castleford,  three  miles  higher  up,  and  attempted  to 
catch  Clifford  in  the  rear.  Clifford,  with  a  smaller 
force,  seeing  that  he  could  not  hold  his  ground,  evac- 
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uated  Ferrybridge  and  drew  back  to  the  north  to  join 
the  main  army.  Fauconbridge  was  not  the  man  to 
allow  his  quarry  to  escape.  He  pursued  CliflPord  and 
brought  his  odious  career  to  an  end  by  cutting  him 
down  at  Dintingdale,  almost  within  sight  of  the 
Lancastrian  camp. 

The  main  army  of  the  Lancastrians  was  encamped 
on  Towton  hilkide,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Vork,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Aire  and  Wharfe.  Queen  Margaret, 
King  Henry,  and  Prince  Edward,  for  prudential  rea- 
sons, had  been  left  behind  at  York  to  await  the  issue 
of  the  struggle.     Somerset  commanded  for  the  queen. 

The  Yorkists,  in  bad  weather,  moved  slowly  to- 
wards their  foes  up  the  Great  Road,  none  too  good 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  On  Saturday,  the  28th, 
they  encamped  on  a  ridge  south  of  Saxton  village, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  belated  battalions, 
for  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  from  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, under  Norfolk,  were  still  far  in  the  rear. 

The  great  Battle  of  Towton  was  fought  on  Palm 
Sunday,  March  29th,  1461.  The  two  camps  at  dawn 
were  separated  by  an  interval  of  about  two  miles. 
The  battlefield  is  a  narrow  plateau,  over  a  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  fringed  on 
the  east  by  the  Great  North  Road  and  on  the  west 
by  the  river  Cock.  The  area  of  the  plateau  must 
be  somewhat  less  than  two  square  miles;  and,  when 
it  is  considered  that  more  than  100,000  men  ma- 
noBuvred  and  fought  on  a  field  of  a  thousand  acres, 
under  phenomenal  weather  conditions,  the  estimate 
of  the  chroniclers  respecting  the  length  of  the  fight 
and  the  number  of  the  slain  ceases  to  be  puzzling. 
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The  Lancastrians  faced  the  south  in  front  of  Tow- 
ton,  their  left  on  the  highroad  and  their  right  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cock  near  the  only  bridge.     Their  nar- 


row  front  of  less  than  a  mile  (the  width  of  the  pla- 
teau) made  many  thousands  of  their  great  host  utterly 
useless  until  the  front  lines  of  their  comrades  had 
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been  mowed  down  and  they  were  called  into  action. 
The  Yorkists,  facing  the  north,  had  their  centre  at 
feaxton   village  and  their  left  on  the  river.     Their 
right  wing  had  not  come  up  from  Ferrybridge  when 
the  fight  began,  nor  did  it  arrive  till  they  were  in 
desperate  need  of  help.     The  position  of  the  Lan- 
castnans  seemed  to  be  unassailable  in  front  and  on 
both  flanks.    The  situation  of  the  Yorkists,  with  a 
much  smaller  army  and  without  the  strength  and 
protection  of  a  strong  right  flank,  seemed  precarious. 
Although  outnumbered,  two  to  one,  Warwick  and 
Edward   were    stiU    smarting   from   the   stroke   of 
Wakefield  Green,  which  had  ruthlessly,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  destroyed  their  fathers.     Their  men 
too,  were  in  high  fettle,  for  their  brave  leaders  were' 
experienced  and  popular,  and  their  own  eyes  had 
viewed  all  along  the  Great  North  Road  scenes  of  ruin 
and  ravage  which  cried  aloud  for  retribution. 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  that  wintry  day,  the 
clarions  sounded  and  the  Yorkists  begai  their  ad- 
vance from  Saxton,  Warwick  commanding  the  centre, 
Fauconbridge  the  left,  and  the  king,  with  a  reserve, 
slight  y  in  the  rear  on  the  right,  leaving  room  for 
^orfolk  and  his  columns  to  move  up  the  road  when 
he  arrived.      The   Yorkist    front   was    necessarily 
stretched  out  to  the  east  to  equal  the  length  of  the 
I.ancastrian  front,  and  that  necessity,  as  will  be  seen, 
made  tlie  smaller  army  as  eflfective  as  the  larger,  and 
contributed,  on  the  arrival  of  Norfolk  at  noon,  to 
the  turning  of  the  scale  of  battle.     A  biting  north 
wind  at  first  faced  the  Yorkists  as  they  struggled  up 
the  gentle  ascent  of  the  plateau.     After  proceeding 
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half   H    mile,    they    descried    the    position    of    the 
Lancastrians. 

At  this  juncture,  on  the  v  uy  edge  of  battle,  the 
north  wind,  charged  with  snow,  strangely  veered  and 
struck  the  Lancastrians  fiercely.  .The  two  armies 
were  enveloped  in  the  storm,  so  that  only  their  an- 
swering shouts  told  of  their  locations.  Fauconbridge, 
by  an  intuition  of  genius,  made  the  snowstorm  an 
ally.  He  ordered  his  archers  to  advance  and  drop 
several  flights  of  arrows  upon  the  shouting  foe,  and 
then  quickly  to  return  to  their  former  position.  The 
wind  helped  to  wing  their  deadly  shafts,  and  the 
snow  allowed  the  archers  to  retire  unobserved.  The 
Lancastrian  bowmen  were  soon  at  it,  and  for  half  an 
hour  they  continued  to  waste  their  precious  missiles, 
which  fell  far  short  of  their  intended  mark.  When 
Fauconbridge  knew  that  the  arrows  of  the  enemy 
must  be  nearly  exhausted,  he  bade  his  archers  again 
advance,  but  he  instructed  them,  unless  too  severely 
assailed,  to  hold  their  ground  and  empty  their  quivers 
before  withdrawing.  The  Lancastrians,  galled  by 
the  terrible  and  incessant  volleys,  were  obliged  to 
rush  to  close  quarters;  and  thereafter  the  two  armies 
were  engaged  hand-to-hand.  The  fight  became  des- 
perate beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  describe.  Edward 
had  ordered  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  given  and 
that  no  prisoners  were  to  be  taken.  Warwick,  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  fight,  had  dismounted  from 
his  black  steed,  plunged  his  sword  to  tlie  hilt  in  its 
body,  sworn  on  the  red  blade  that  he  would  fight  on 
foot  along  with  his  men  to  the  bitter  end  and  never 
leave  the  field  but  as  a  victor. 
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For  seven  hours,  with  pike,  with  sword,  with  battle- 
axe,  fought  the  infuriated  combatants,  enveloped  in  a 
blinding  snowstorm.     For  seven  hours  there  was  not 
a  moment's  respite,  and  the  immaculate  snow-crystals 
as  soon  as  they  fell  continued  to  be  trampled  and 
crimsoned  all  over  the  field.     Everywhere  Warwick 
was  in  the  press  of  the  struggle.     The  bloody  details 
of  those  strenuous  hours  were  never  recounted  cohe- 
rently, because  no  one,  on  account  of  the  thick-fallirig 
snow,  could  see  what  was  happening  elsewhere.    Each 
survivor  could  report  only  infinitesimal  fragments  of 
the  sanguinary  whole.     Nowhere  else  on  English 
soil,  not  even  at  Senlac,  has  there  been  such  woeful 
slaughter.     It  is,  in  military  experience,  regarded  as 
an  awful  fate  for  an  army  in  the  field  if  it  is  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  "  decimated  ";  but  a  far  worse  fate 
than  "  decimation "  awaited  the  luckless  fighters  of 
Towton  Field. 

The  end  came  at  last  when,  as  the  snow  ceased, 
Norfolk's   thousands,'  the   missing   right  wing   of 
Edward,  swept  along  the .  highroad  and  in  behind 
the  Lancastrian  left  wing,  which  had  crowded  down 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight.    I'hese  fresh  Yorkist  troops 
carried  all  before  them.     Somerset  saw  his  awful  di- 
lemma, but  he  fought  on.     The  Lancastrian  lines 
were  soon  huddled  together  and   pressing  in  hot 
haste  for  the  bridge  over  tlie  Cock.     The  spring 
floods  had  so  swollen  the  little  beck  that  it  was  not 
easily  fordable,  excepting  in  places  now  held  by  the 
Yorkists.     The  eastern  bank  of  the  stream  was  soon 
lined  with  panic-stricken  fugitives;   the  stream  it- 
self Was  soon  a  red  and  seething  flood  of  drowned 
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and  drowning  men.  For  three  hours  after  the  arrival 
of  Norfolk  the  butchery  continued.  Many  of  the 
northerners  fought  savagely  even  in  defeat ;  they 
knew  that  they  were  doomed,  and  that  stern  fact 
steeled  them  to  give  death-strokes  to  as  many  of  their 

conquerors  as  pos- 
sible. 

All  those  three 
hours  a  thin  line 
of  fleeing  Lancas- 
trians dribbled  over 
the  bridge  on  the 
Tadcasier  Road. 
Finally  the  cry 
spread,  '*  Sauve  qui 
pent ! "  The  last 
who  crossed  the 
river  got  over,  not 
by  the  wooden 
bridge,  but  over  a 
causeway  of  human 
bodies  encased  in 
heavy  armour  or  in 
the  lighter  defence 
of  steel  salets  and 
leathern  jacks. 
The  slaughter  of 
the  conquered  continued  all  day  along  the  Great  Road, 
even  to  the  gates  of  York.  On  the  following  day, 
when  Edward  and  Warwick  reached  Micklegate  Bar, 
they  saw  the  bleached  and  withered  heads  of  their 
fathers  still,  after  three  months'  exposure,  spiked 
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above  the  gate.  They  lowered  them  reverently  for 
burial ;  and  then  they  gave  measure  for  measure. 
The  heads  of  two  of  their  chief  victims  were  soon 
raised  to  the  perch  of  dishonour,  and  even  distant 
London  Bridge  soon  received  its  quota  of  severed 
heads.  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  and  young 
Prince  Edward  fled  with  their  retinue  through  Boot- 
ham  Bar  for  Scotland.     Somerset  escaped  into  exile. 

After  the  Battle  of  Towton  the  heralds  counted 
on  the  field,  in  the  Cock,  and  on  the  Tadcaster 
Road,  28,000  corpses,  of  which  8,000  were  of  the 
Yorkists.  That  is,  one-sixth  of  the  Yorkist  army 
was  slain,  and  one-third  of  the  Lancastrian. 

The  obstinate  and  decisive  struggle  on  Towton 
Field  placed  the  crown  of  England  securely  on 
Edward's  head.  He  celebrated  the  feast  of  Easter 
at  York,  marched  as  far  as  Newcastle  without  op- 
position, and  then  returned  to  London.  Sweeping 
bills  of  attainder  were  passed  against  his  late  foes, 
and  their  domains  were  forfeited  and  distributed 
among  the  Yorkists.  Exactly  three  months  after 
Towton,  June  29th,  the  coronation  of  Edward  IV  was 
celebrated. 
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The  battlefield  of  Towton  is  reached  most  expedi- 
tiously from  York  by  way  of  Church  B'enton,  which 
is  the  railway  station  nearest  the  field.  No  tour- 
ists visit  Towton,  and  I  had  to  solicit  the  aid  of  a 
farmer  to  guide  me  to  the  scene  of  the  fight.  In  his 
two-wheeled  "  trap  "  we  rode  west  about  three  miles 
towards  Saxton  village,  striking  the  North  Road  at 
pintin|fdale,  where  Clifford  fell.     Our  course  then 
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took  US  northwards  on  the  Doncaster  and   York 
Road  towards  the  village  of  Towton. 

Just  south  of  Towton  there  is  a  fork  of  three  prongs 
in  the  road,  one  the  highway  over  which  we  had  come, 
one  the  road  to  Tadcaster,  which  crosses  the  Cock 
Bridge,  and  one  back  to  the  south-south-west  towards 
Saxton.     We  took  the  last  road,  which  brought  us 
right  through  the  old  battlefield.     About  half-way 
between  Towton  and  Saxton,  where  the  contest  raged 
for  ten  bloody  hours  without  ceasing,  my  companion, 
whose  sixty  years  had  made  him  familiar  with  the 
place,  began  to  point  towards  features  of  interest  on 
the  field.     At  last  he  istopped  before  a  gate,  led  his 
horse  and  passenger  over  a  very  uneven  pasture  field, 
downwards  and  still  downwards  over  a  gentle  descent, 
until  we  reached  a  thread  of  water  which  one  could 
jump  over.     "  This  is  the  Bloody  Meadow,"  he  re- 
marked with  nonchalance,  "where  so  many  were 
killed."       And  where  is  the  Cock  River?"  I  asked. 
"Oh!   i^  ,;  is  the  Cock  Dyke  there,"  he  rejoined 
with  a  smile.     "But  I  thought  there  was  a  river 
here  in  which  hundreds  were  drowned."  —  "  I  don't 
know  about  that,  but  this  is  all  the  river  there 
is;  in  the  spring,  when  the  floods  come,  there  is 
more  water."    Indeed,  nearly  every  year,  the  Cock 
in  flood  covers  its  banks  for  fifty  yards  in  both  di- 
rections. 

After  passing  the  Bloody  Meadow  we  came  to  a 
bend  in  the  Cock  where  my  companion  pointed  out 
the  site  of  the  burial  pits.  To  our  Ipft  spread  the 
beautiful  Towton  Dale  where  the  front  lines  were  at 
death-grips  for  ten  agonizing  hours:  — 
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"Now one  the  better,  then  another  best; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast."* 
Here  stood   "the  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of 
kings    when  with  theatrical  display  he  steadied  his 
wavering  followers  by  slaying  his  faithful  charger:  - 
"  I' '  kill  nay  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 

«  Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 
ril  never  pause  again,  never  stand  stiU, 
Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine, 
ur  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge."  « 

We  returned  to  Church  Fenton  through  the  hamlet 
of  Saxton,  which,  like  Towton  to  the  north  has 
grown  but  little  during  these  five  centuries.  Shake- 
speare devotes  four  scenes  of  "King  Henry  VI"  to 
the  drama  enacted  on  this  famous  plateau,  but  it  is 
no  more  populous  than  before  his  pen  "eternized  " 
It,  and  It  18  not  frequented  by  curious  travellers  from 

crowds  Ignoble  strife"  the  twin  historic  villages 
sleepi^hve  their  slow,  long  life.     On  that  March 
day  of  the  fifteenth  century  when  Edward  of  York 
"  waded  through  slaughter  to  a  throne,"  Towton  and 
Saxton  saw  and  heard  enough  of  strife  to  last  them 
a  thousand  years.     A  giant  ash  at  Barkston,  withir 
arrow.8hot  of  Lord  Clifford's  grave,  situated  in  the 
very  centre  of  busy  Yorkshire,  stands  up  as  sentinel 
over  the  quiet  fields  where  "heaves  the  turf  in  many 
a  mouldering  heap"  above  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians. 
Macaulay  declares  that  if  the  England  of  early 
days  could  by  some  magjcaljrocess  be  set  before  our 
»  "King  Henry  VI,  Part  III."         V]^ 
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eyes,  we  should  not  know  one  landscape  in  a  hundred ; 
the  country  gentleman  would  not  recognize  his  own 
fields.  Of  Towton  this  comment  is  scarcely  true. 
This  is  the  same  plateau  and  these  are  the  same  two 
little  villages  that  made  up  the  rural  scene  when  the 
rival  Roses  met.  The  main  features  of  the  landscape 
abide. 

When  a  visitor  watches   the    Yorkshire   farmers 
in  their  Towton-Saxton  fields  going  about  their  daily 
labour  in  their  few  acres  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and 
oats;   of  potatoes,  and  turnips,  and  field  beets;  of 
luxuriant  rhubarb  destined  for  London's  use;  he  is 
at  first  disposed  to  i^onder  at  their  stolid  indifference 
to  all  tliat  history   teaches   about  this  interesting 
region;  but  he  is  amazed,  to  the  verge  of  incredulity, 
when  his  favourite  historian  asks  him  to  believe  that 
in  a  week  after  the  battle  "  the  peasant  was  driving 
his  team  and  the  esquire  flying  his  hawks  over  the 
field  of  Towton  as  if  no  extraordinary  event  had  in- 
terrupted the  regular  course  of  human  life."    To  the 
end  of  time  may  Towton  remain,  as  to-day,  the  quietest 
spot  in  England.     On  her  day  of  blood,  that  horri- 
ble Palm  Sunday  of  long  ago,  when  she  should  have 
been  celebrating  by  the  strewing  of  the  first  green 
branches  and  the  scattering  of  the  earliest  spring 
flowers  the  entry  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  into  Jerusa- 
lem, she  was  witnessing  the  strangest  excesses  of 
nature  and  of  man,  for  on  one  and  the  same  wild  day 
she  was  enveloped  in  the  most  fearful  vernal  snow- 
storm of  which  that  English  county  has  any  record, 
and  deluged  with  streams  of  human  blood  without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Isles. 


CHAPTER  Xn 


THE  WARS  OP  THE  ROSES -BARNBT 

••  For  who  lived  king  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his  browT 
Ix),  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood  I 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me,  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length. 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must." 

—  "  King  Henry  VI,  Pwt  HI,"  V,  2. 

After  the  Battle  of  Towton  the  young  king,  a  boy 
of  twenty,  rewarded  Warwick,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
high  station,  by  heaping  honours  upon  him  without 
•tint.  He  made  him  again  Captain  of  Calais  and 
Grand  Chamberlain  of  England.  He  also  created 
him  Constable  of  Dover  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  John  Neville,  Warwick's  brother,  was  made 
Lord  Montague,  and  George  Neville,  another  brother, 
was  appointed  Chancellor.  The  ascendency  of  War- 
wick, now  thirty-three  years  old,  was  supreme  in  the 
counsels  of  the  young  king.  The  history  of  England 
during  the  next  ten  years  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods,  marked  by  the  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Warwick  and  Edward.  As  Edward  grew 
older  he  became  restive  under  Warwick's  dominance, 
then    rebellious,    then    openly    hostile.     Warwick 
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endured  with  long  and  steady  tolerance  the  altering 
attitude  of  the  king,  but  a  time  at  last  came  when 
he  could  no  longer  brook  indifference  and  insult. 
The  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Warwick's  fortunes 
during  this  unsettled  decade  may  try  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  but  no  clear  narrative  of  the  shifting  re- 
lations between  the  king  and 
the  earl  can  be  attempted  in 
a  few  brief  paragraphs. 

During  this  period  Mar- 
garet was  never  idle.  To 
her,  defeat  never  brought 
despair.  In  1462  she  es- 
caped with  her  son  from 
Scotland  to  France.  In  the 
autumn  she  landed  in  North- 
umberland with  2,000  French 
soldiers.  When  she  heard 
of  the  rapid  approach  of 
Warwick,  she  fled  with  her 
son  and  treasure  to  Scotland. 
The  rebellion  dragged  on  all  through  1468,  and  at  hut 
Margaret  returned  to  her  unfailing  refuge  in  her 
own  country.  Somerset,  her  general  at  Towton, 
swore  allegiance  to  Edward,  and  the  Lancastrian 
cause  seemed  forlorn. 

In  1464  Somerset  was  again  in  arms  for  Margaret 
in  the  north.  At  Hedgeley  Moor,  in  April,  Monta- 
gue.  Warwick's  brother,  defeated  the  Red  Rose  easily. 
At  Hexham,  in  May,  Montague  gained  a  second  vic- 
tory over  the  northern  rebels.  In  and  after  this 
battle  all  the  Lancastrian  lords,  including  Somerset, 
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lost  their  lives,  and  the  civil  war  seemed  to  be 
finally  over. 

fiahr  ^7-  V'*'  T^"'  ^^  *''^P«  ^"  *!»«  °°'th  were 
Fr  ^l  ^w  *'?'^  ^^'^"'•^  °»""«d  secretly  Lady 
Elizabeth  (Woodville)  Grey,  the  widow  of  Sir  John 

ond    Battle    of   St    Albans.     This    marriage    was 
the  beginning  of  the  declension  of  Warwick's  in- 
fluence with  Edward.    The  all-powerful  family  of 
tJV'l^^  *^  "*"^^  ^*y  **  °««rt  °»ore  and 
Zdi    '   "^""^  *"'   P~"^«   ^-^y  o^  ^^r 
The  first  friction  between  Warwick  and  the  kincj 
iP^w  out  of  these  secret  nuptials.     Warwick  had 
schemed  to  cement  France  and  England  by  a  roval 

trFXh  "'  "^  "^r"  «°"*  ''  Savo/sister'oJ 
the  French  queen,  as  the  consort  of  his  king.     Ed- 

W^  *^f  TJ'  ^'  ^"  "^~*^y  ""i<^  *«  Elizabeth 
aU^«^'-  .  ''^^  °PP^  Warwick's  plan,  and  even 
auowed  him  to  correspond  with  King  Louis  about 

tt\t?TT  /""'  •"  *"  ^"^"«»»  ^"bassy  was  on 
t^T.  "'JS*'*^^  ^"'  ^"^°«  ^  "^'^^l^  the  con. 

by  the  pubUcataon  of  the  news  of  his  private  marriage 
to  Lady  Grey  five  montha  before.     King  I^uis  Z 

^^^^^^""Vvtl  °^"^""*^  **  *^«  humiliating 
situaUon  in  which  Edward  had  placed  them.     Wa^ 

wiok  loyally  acquiesced  in  the  whims  of  the  younir 

king,  and  Edward,  to  placate  the  earl  for  the  indig- 

h^^h  U"'  ^  P"*  "I^»  ^»»'  appointed  hi. 
bj^her    George,  the    Chancellor.    Archbishop    0I 
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In  1466  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  former  king. 
Henry  had  wandered  through  the  south  of  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England  during  these  troubled 
years.  From  castle  to  castle  of  his  Lancastrian  fol- 
lowers he  crept,  till  one  of  his  entertainers  in  Lan- 
cashire betrayed  him.  Under  guard  he  set  out  for 
London,  and  on  the  way  he  was  treated  shamefully. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  wretched  nag,  his  feet  bound 
by  leathern  straps  to  the  stirrups,  and  an  insulting 
placard  fastened  to  his  back.  Warwick,  by  the 
king's  order,  rode  forth  from  London  to  meet  his 
former  sovereign,  ^^hom  he  brought  to  the  Tower, 
after  leading  him  three  times  round  the  pillory  as  if 
he  were  a  common  felon. 

During  the  whole  of  1466,  Edward  pursued  a  de- 
liberately irritating  policy  towards  Warwick.  On 
every  possible  occasion  he  set  his  will  against  that  of 
his  adviser.  The  house  of  Neville  had  idways  looked 
closely  and  jealously  to  the  extension  of  its  influence 
and  wealth  by  arranging  the  best  marriage  alliances 
practicable  in  England.  The  king,  with  obvious  de- 
sign, thwarted,  henceforth,  all  such  projected  mar- 
riages as  were  likely  to  benefit  the  Nevilles.  It  was 
when  he  endeavoured  to  block  the  union  of  his 
brother,  Clarence,  and  Warwick's  elder '  daughter, 
Isabel,  that  he  found  he  had  reckoned  without  hib 
host ;  for  Clarence,  notwithstanding  the  king's  stern 
opposition,  pursued  the  course  which  his  affections 
dictated. 

In  1467  Edward's  treatment  of  Warwick  became 
wantonly  outrageous.  He  sent  him  on  an  important 
treaty-making  mission  to  France  merely  to  get  him 
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out  of  the  way  and  to  humiliate  him.  When  War- 
wick returned  with  the  French  ambaasadors  to  con- 
clude negotiations,  both  he  and  the  accredited  agents 
of  Louis  were  treated  by  Edward  with  studied  and 
prolonged  neglect.  At  the  very  time  that  the  earl 
was  wincing  under  this  insult,  Edward,  to  add  to  his 
discomfiture,  suddenly  dismissed  Archbishop  Neville 
from  the  chancellorship.  Warwick,  at  last,  in  high 
dudgeon,  broke  with  the  king,  and  bfcgan  to  consult 
for  his  own  aggrandizement  and  glory. 

During  the  next  year,   1468,   the    estrangement 
waxed  wider.     Warwick  sulked  and  brooded,  and 
Edward  enjoyed  his  dangerous  freedom.    Warwick's 
personal  power  and  prestige  at  this  time  were  greater 
than  any  other  English  subject  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Hume  tells  us  that  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand 
persons  daily  lived  at  his  board  in  the  different  man- 
ors  and  castles  which  he  possessed  in  England.     He 
was  now  just  forty,  in  the  lusty  strength  of  his  mar 
ture  manhood  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  superb  intel- 
lectual powers.     It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 
a  man,  — rich,  powerful,  crafty,  popular  to  the  verge 
of  idolatry,  proud  of  his  family's  high  descent,  con. 
8C10US  that  he  had  seated  and  sustaiued  Edward  on 
the  English  throne,  —could  tomely  live  out  his  life 
in  the  country  without  resentment  and  without  in- 
trigue.    Whatever  were  the  talents  of  Edward,  and 
no  one  ever  declared  them  mediocre,  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  strange  bUndnesf,  when  he,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, goaded  Warwick  to  treason. 

In  the  spring  of  1469   Warwick  had  completed 
his  plans.     He  took  his  wife  and  daughters  to  Calais, 
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of  which  he  was  still  nominal  governor.  There  at 
length  he  gave  Isabel,  his  elder  daughter,  to  Clarence, 
who  also  was  jealous  of  the  Woodvilles  and  all  their 
ways.  From  Calais  he  directed  an  insurrection  in 
the  north  of  England.  When  Edward  was  moving 
into  the  north  to  quell  this  rebellion,  Warwick  and 
Clarence  landed  in  Kent,  and  with  several  thousand 
men  marched  on  London.  Edward  was  now  between 
the  northern  host  of  rebels  and  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing army  of  Warwick  moving  north  from  London 
along  the  Roman  road.  Demoralization  set  in 
among  Edward's  followers,  for  his  personal  qualities 
and  habits  at  this  stage  of  his  life  were  not  very 
admirable,  and  it  looked  as  if  Warwick  had  him  in  a 
trap.  At  Edgecote  the  northern  rebels  defeated  one 
of  Edward's  detachments,  and  his  cause  appeared 
hopeless.  He  was  soon  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Warwick  and  Clarence.  We  have  now  reached  one 
of  the  strangest  situations  in  English  history.  Eng- 
land had  two  kings  for  a  time,  and  both  were  prison- 
ers. Henry  was  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
Edward  at  Middleham  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
custody  of  Warwick. 

Only  for  a  month  did  Edward  remain  in  Warwick's 
hands.  Then,  after  making  all  sorts  of  fair  promises, 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  London  and  to  resume 
his  royal  functions.  Warwick  required  from  the 
king  a  general  pardon  for  all  who  had  been  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  recent  insurrection,  and  he 
exacted  other  terms  necessary  to  safeguard  and 
strengthen  his  own  position.  As  the  queen's  father 
and  brother  had  met  their  fate  at  Northampton  after 
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the  affair  at  Edgecote,  the  sway  of  the  Woodvilles 
promised  to  cause  Warwick  less  annoyance. 

The  pact  between  Edward  and  Warwick  lasted 
only  six  months.    It  was  violently   and  suddenly 
broken  by  Edward  in  March,  1470.     Another  insur- 
rection had  called  Edward  into  Lincolnshire.    After 
the  rout  of  the  enemy  Edward  beheaded  all  the 
leaders.    In  his  dying  confession,  one  of  the  rebels 
charged  Warwick  and  Clarence  with  compUcity  ifi' 
the  rising,  and  when  the  earl  and  his  son-in-law  were 
pi^remptorily  ordered  by  the  king  to  appear  instantly 
before  him,  they  fled  for  their  lives.    History  furnishes 
no  evidence  of  Warwick's  guilt  on  this  occasion,  and, 
indeed,  the  fact  that  he  was  caught  so  unprepared  as 
to  be  obliged  to  flee  from  England  is  his  suflicient  vindi- 
cation from  the  accusation  of  treachery  which  Edward 
was  only  too  ready  to  level  against  him.     Warwick, 
of  course,  made  for  Calais,  but  he  was  denied  admis- 
sion.    He  found  then  an  ally  in  the  king  of  France, 
Louis  XI,  who  was  deUghted  to  befriend  an  enemy 
of  Edward. 

Warwick  had  now  gone  so  far  that  there  was  no 
drawing  back.  When  Louis  proposed  a  reconciliation 
between  the  earl  and  Margaret  it  came  as  a  shock  to 
both,  but  adversity  sometimes  makes  strange  com- 
radeships. Margaret,  who  had  endured  so  many 
afflictions  and  insults  springing  from  Warwick,  was 
much  slower  than  the  earl  to  favour  any  rapproehe- 
fnent.  Louis,  the  most  selfish  and  subtle  of  man- 
kind,  pressed  his  artful  scheme  to  a  successful  issue. 
Warwick  on  his  bended  knee  implored  and  obtained 
Margaret's  pardon.    The  alliance  was  sealed  by  the 
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engagement  of  Warwick's  second  daughter,  Anne,  to 
Margaret's  son,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  a  handsome 
youth  of  seventeen.  The  marriage  was  to  be  cele- 
brated as  soon  as  King  Henry  should  be  restored  to 
the  throne,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  meant  a  delay  of 
only  a  few  months. 

The  reconciliation  of  Margaret  and  Warwick  was 
naturally  not  pleasing  to  Clarence.  He  was  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  as  King  Edward  had  no 
sons.  The  league  of  Margaret  with  Warwick,  and  the 
expected  marriage  of  Anne  Neville,  his  wife's  sister, 
to  Edward,  Prince  of  .Wales,  put  at  one  stroke,  two  ob- 
stades  between  him  and  the  throne.  King  Edward  had 
thus  little  difficulty  in  working  on  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  his  brother.  Clarence  promised  that,  as  soon 
as  he  and  Warwick  reached  England,  he  would 
desert  the  earl  and  declp  .  for  Edward.  These 
ever-changing  complexities  of  attachment  among  the 
persons  of  this  great  national  drama  must  be  closely 
followed  and  kept  in  mind  if  one  would  understand 
the  confusion  and  distrust  that  wrought  havoc  on  the 
day  of  Barnet  fight. 

Warwick  was  now  ready  to  kindle  the  fagots  which 
he  had  carefully  bid.  He  stirred  up  another  insur- 
rection in  the  north  to  draw  Edward  off  from  London. 
The  king,  with  Gloucester  and  his  most  trusted  barons, 
went  out,  as  Warwick  had  expected,  to  meet  the 
rebels.  In  September,  1470,  Warwick  landed  at 
Dartmouth  in  Devon  with  Clarence,  all  the  exiled 
Lancastrians,  and  an  army  of  about  2,000  men, 
mostly  archers  loaned  by  Louis.  In  a  few  days  he 
commanded  10,000  men,  and  as  he  moved  north-east 
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his  numbers  grew  till  they  reached  the  unexpected 
total  of  60,000.  Edward's  prestige  fell  with  a  sud- 
denness almost  incomprehensible.  One  morning 
Montague,  who  had  adhered  to  his  royal  master 
through  all  his  varying  fortunes,  seceded  to  the 
earl.  Edward  heard  in  his  own  army  the  startling 
cry,  "God  save  King 
Henry  1"  Edward  and 
Gloucester  took  horse 
and  fled  to  Lynn  ih 
Norfolk,  whence  they 
escaped  to  Holland. 

The  speedy  move- 
ments of  Warwick  and 
the    swiftness    of    Ed- 
ward's fall  had  made  it 
impossible  for  Clarence 
to  change  sides  as  he 
had  contemplated.    He 
even  had  the  assurance 
to  accompany  Warwick 
on  his  triumphant  entry 
into  London  in  October. 
The  Kingmaker  brought  forth  from  the  Tower  King 
Henry,  whom  he  himself  had  conducted  thither  with 
much  indignity  five  years  before  ;  he  arrayed  him 
in  regal  splendour,  and  escorted  him  in  state  to  St. 
Paul's,  where  thanksgivings  were  offered  for  his  res- 
toration.     Queen  Elizabeth  fled  for  sanctuary  to 
the  precincts  of  Westminster,  where  was  bom  in  a 
few  days  a  son  to  King  Edward  to  unsettle  all  of 
Warwick's  hopes  in  the  possible  elevation  to  the 
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throne  of  any  child  of  his  daughters,  Isabel  and 
Anne. 

Warwick  was  now  master  of  England.     He  filled 
all  the  important  posts  with  his  relatives  and  trusted 
allies.     Clarence,  his  treacherous  son-in-law,  he  made 
lieutenant     of    Ireland,    in    perfect    ignorance    of 
Clarence's  late  intentions.  Parliament  was  summoned 
to  ratify  meekly  Warwick's  appointments  and    to 
carry  his  measures  without  any  real  discussion.     The 
crown  was  settled  on  Edward,  Prince  ^f  Wales,  and 
his  issue.     To  carry  out  Warwick's  long-cherished 
European  policy,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  France. 
For    only  five  months   did   Warwick  enjoy  his 
sovereignty.     Edward  spent  the  winter  at  the  court 
of  Burgundy  in  correspondence  with  England  and  in 
preparation  for  aln  expedition  during  the  coming 
spring.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  married  Ed- 
ward's sister,  and,  moreover,  he  was  an  enemy  of 
Louis ;  therefore  Edward  was  able  to  secure  from 
him  help  in  money  and  in  troops  for  his  perilous  ven- 
ture.    With  1,600  English  refugees  and  800  German 
hand-gun-men  the  exiled  king  set  out  on  March  11th 
to  recover  his  crown.     Next  day  he  reached  Cromer 
on  the  Norfolk  coast,  but  he  did  not  land  when  he 
heard  that  Oxford  had  a  strong  force  close  at  hand. 
Not  daunted  by  his  first  failure,  he,  with  his  usual 
audacity  and  dash,  made  for  Yorkshire.     He  landed, 
after  some  misadventures,  at  Ravenspur  (now  sub- 
merged) near  Spurn  Head  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber, —  the  very  port  where  Henry  of  Bolingbroke 
had  landed  in  1399  to  depose  Richard  II.     It  seemed 
impossible  that  Edward  could  succeed  in  this  Lan- 
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casfcrian  district,  but  he  conceived  and  was  wiUing  to 
practise  tortuous  and  wicked  devices. 

On  his  way  towards  York  Edward  declared  that 
he  was  in  arms  solely  to  regain  his  lost  dukedom  and 
to  depose  from  his  high  seat  the  turbulent  Warwick 
Everywhere  his  soldiers  shouted,  "Long  live  King 
Henry  I "     He  found  the  gates  of  York  closed  against 
him,  but  his  mendacity  and  his  perjury  prevailed  over 
all  obstacles.     He  swore  before  the  high  altar  in  York 
Minster  that  he  abjured  the  crown  utterly  and  for 
ever.     He  remained  only  a  day  in  York  and  then 
pushed  south  past  Tadcaster  to  Sandal  Castle  near 
Wakefield,  where  his  father  had  spent  his  last  night 
of  life.    Montague,  Warwick's  brother,  was  at  Ponte- 
fract  to  block  the  Great  North  Road,  but  he  appears 
to  have  been  undecided  in  his  allegiance,  and  he  let 
Edwjjrd  slip  past  him.     When  Edward  had  crossed 
the  Irent  his  old  supporters  by  thousands  began  to 
rise  in  his  favour.     His  march  then  assumed  the  na- 
ture  of  a  triumph,  and  he  boldly  threw  his  protesta- 
tions  and  oaths  to  the  winds  and  again  styled  himself 
King  Edward. 

Warwick  had  expected  his  brother  Montague  to 
hold  the  invader  in  check,  but  as  Edward  swept  on- 
wards towards  London  he  himself  was  forced  to  hurry 
to  the  midlands  for  his  own  faithful  retainers.  Ho 
had  been  taken  completely  unawares  and  plunged  in 
a  sore  dilemma  by  Edward's  sudden  movements. 
Un  March  28th  he  was  at  Coventry  with  6,000  men, 
whUe  Edward  was  at  Leicester  with  10,000.  All 
now  depended,  for  both  leaders,  on  the  timely  ar. 
nval  of  aid.     Clarence's  force  was  the  first  to  come 
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up.  Warwick  was  expecting  much  from  this  strong 
division  of  7,000  men;  but  Edward  had  reason  to 
know  that  the  coming  force  was  his.  The  defection 
of  Clarence,  his  "  false,  fleeting,  perjured  "  ally,  struck 
Warwick  a  deadly  blow.  He  dare  not  accept  battle 
against  17,000.  Edward's  opportunity  had  come,  and 
he  seized  it  promptly  and  made  a  dash  for  London, 
which  he  reached  in  five  days,  on  Good  Friday  of 
1471.  In  London  his  cause  had  always  been  popular, 
and  he  was  received  there  with  open  arms. 

Warwick  was  almost  immediately  reinforced  by 
Oxford  and  by  Montague,  for  the  latter  had  atbst  de- 
termined to  throw  in  liis  lot  with  Lis  brother.     He 
hastened  after  Edward,  always  distant  from  him  about 
twenty  miles.     The  rearguard  which  Edward  had 
posted  on  the  Great  Road  tried  to  retard  him,  but  with- 
out much  success.     On  Saturday  night  his  army  en- 
camped on  a  plateau  north-east  of  the  little  town  of 
Barnet.     Edward,  having  strengthened  and  refreshed 
his  troops,  started  north  again  from  London  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  to  fight  it  out  with  Warwick  at  once. 
As  Barnet  (or  Chipping  Barnet)  is  only  nine  mUes 
north  of  London,  Edward  came  Into  touch  with  the 
enemy  that  evening.     His  vanguard  drove  Warwick's 
scouts  through  the  streets  of  Barnet  back  to  Hadley 
Common  less  than  a  mile  away,  where  Warwick  lay. 
Edward's  troops  in  the  darkness  of  the  April  night 
moved  up  the  gentle  ascent  and  ranged  themselvep  in 
front  of  the  hedges  behind  which  the  Lancastrians 
had  bivouacked.     We  have  no  other  record  anywhere 
in  history  of  two  armies  passing  the  night  in  such  close 
proximity  and  in  such  peculiar  circumstances.     The 
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darkness  and  the  separating  screen  of  hedges  had  de- 
ceived Edward  as  to  his  position.    T.  at  only  was  he 
nearer  to  Warwick  than  he  surmised,  but  he  was  not 
quite  opposite  to  him.     His  right  stretched  far  to  the 
east  of  Warwick's  left,  and  his  left  faced  Warwick's 
centre.     The  earl,  to  keep  his  men  alert  and  to  dis- 
quiet, if  not  dislodge,  the  enemy,  kept  his  bombards 
booming  all  night  long.     When  Edward  perceived 
that  the  range  of  Warwick's  cannon  carried  the  pro- 
jectiles  over  the  heads  of  his  men,  he  despatched  or- 
ders  through  his  lines  to  preserve  dead  silence  every- 
where.     In  their  armour  the  two  hosts  anxiously 
awaited  the  morning. 

Easter  Sunday,  April  14th,  1471,  dawned  raw  and 
dismal,  and  a  heavy  mist  covered  Bamet  Heath 
(called  in  the  fifteenth  century  Gladsmore  Heath). 
The  misunderstanding  of  both  generals  as  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  opposing  lines  was  not  to  be 
made  manifest  tUl  they  came  to   close   quarters. 
Warwick  commanded  his  own  left  wing  of  trusty 
retainers ;  Montague  and  Oxford  had  charge  of  the 
right  with  men  from  the  north  and  east;  Somerset, 
brother  of  the  Somerset  of  Towton,  with  his  western 
bowmen  and  billmen,  occupied  the  centre.     On  the 
Yorkist  side,  Gloucester,  Edward's  brother,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  commanded  the  right ;  Hastings  had 
the  left  flank;  Edward  kept  close  to  Clarence  in  the 
pentre.     Each  army  numbered  about  25,000. 

The  archers,  as  usual,  opened  the  engagement, 
while  the  clumsy  artillery  belched  and  roared  and 
did  little  harm.  Soon  the  two  lines  came  together 
•nd  the  inevitable  result  ensued.    Each  right  wing 
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found  no  enemy  opposite,  and  folded  in  on  the  left 
of  the  foe.  Montague  and  Oxford  pushed  Hastings 
back  over  the  Heath  and  through  the  streets  of 
Barnet.  Some  of  the  Lancastrian  fugitives  carried 
to  London  a  report  of  Edward's  defeat  and  death. 
Edward  in  the  fog  was  quite  unaware  of  the  disaster 
which  had  struck  his  left,  and  Warwick  was  just  as 
ignorant  of  the  true  posture  of  the  battle,  for  he  had 
lieen  outflanked  by  Gloucester  and  pressed  back  on 
his  centre. 

Now  occurred  one  of  those  strange  freaks  of  for- 
tune which  so  often  overrule  all  the  prevision  and 
schemes  of  man.  Montague  had  wisely  returned 
with  his  division  to  the  field,  but  his  colleague, 
Oxford,  in  the  exhilaration  of  success,  pursued 
Hastings'  detachment  for  some  miles.  When  he  at 
length  returned  to  the  field,  he  lost  his  way,  and, 
instead  of  striking  Edward's  rear  a  damaging  blow, 
•8  he  might  have  done,  and  thus  turning  the  scale  of 
battle  at  a  critical  conjuncture,  it  was  his  hideoiis 
destiny  to  defeat  his  own  leader  and  ruin  his  own 
cause.  He  must  have  made  a  very  wide  detour  over 
the  Heath,  for  he  came  in  again  to  the  fray  in  the 
rear  of  Warwick's  centre.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst  of  the  unfortunate  contre-temps.  The  demon 
of  chance  and  chaos  here  took  charge  of  the  whole 
action.  Edward's  gigantic  stature  and  strength,  his 
unconquerable  spirit,  and  hiH  consummate  general-, 
ship,  had  told  heavily  against  Somerset,  and  the 
centre  of  the  Lancastrians  was  well-nigh  broken  at 
the  very  moment  when  Oxford  loomed  up  through 
the  fog.    The  device  of  Oxford  was  a  radiant  star 
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emblazoned  on  the  front  and  back  of  his  soldiers' 
coats.  The  device  of  Edward's  troops  was  a  sun 
with  rays.  On  a  clear  day  these  were  readily  dis- 
tmguishable  even  by  purblind  eyes.  When  Oxford 
with  startling  suddenness  came  in  upon  his  friends 
through  the  fog,  and  they  dimly  discerned  the  radi- 
ant  star  they  mistook  it  for  the  cognizance  of  Edward, 
and  fared  a  volley  of  arrows  full  in  the  face  of  the 
supporting  column. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.     A  military 
combination   cannot  subsist  without  trust.     Trust 
among  soldiers  who  have  once  been  at  each  other's 
throats  IS  as  difficult  as  it  is  rare.     Trust  among 
such  soldiers  m  a  fog  is  a  constant  nightmare,  which 
may  at  any  moment,  by  the  least  touch  of  the  un- 
usual  or  the  unexpected,  lead  to  nameless  horrors. 
In  this  mixed  host  of  Uncastrians  and  former  York- 
wts,  in  an  age  when  loyalty  to  a  cause  was  rare,  and 
treachery,  even  on  the  battlefield,  was  a  common  oc 
currence,  confusion  was  soon  rife.     Warwick  was  a 
renegade,  Montague  was  a  doubtful  ally,  Clarence 
had  just  deserted  to  Edward,  Oxford  was  now  by  a 
strange  misdiance  driven  by  his  own  friends  fiim 
the  field.     With  a  cry  of  "Treason  I "  which  filled 
every  breast  with  distrust  and  alarm,  Oxford's  men 
fled  northwards  for  their  lives.     Montague  was  soon 
slain  by  his  own  allies,  who  had  never  fully  trusted 
Irnn.     Somerset  deserted  the  field  with  all  his  forces. 
Warwick  was  left  fighting  alone  with  his  midland 
retainers.      He  drew  back  along  the  North   Road 
towards  St.  Albans.     At  the  edge  of  Wrotham  Wood 
he  was  over|K)wered  by  Edward's  victorious  troops. 
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He  was  slain  in  his  heavy  armour,  while  plying  on 
foot  his  great  battle-axe.  Five  thousand  Lancas- 
trians fell  in  the  fight  which  lasted  about  six  hours. 

The  bodies  of  Warwick  and  Montague,  stripped  of 
their  armour  and  covered  with  wounds,  were  carried 
to  London  and  exposed  for  three  days,  head  and 
breast,  to  the  gaze  of  a  curious  publl?.,  **  that  no  pre- 
tenses of  their  being  alive  might  stir  up  any  rebellion 
afterwards." 

Here  seems  to  be  the  place  to  enter  a  mild  protest 
against  the  utterly  misleading  conception  of  history 
which  denies  to  bathes,  and  especially  to  the  battles 
of  this  long  War  of  the  Roses,  any  important  place 
in  the  great  march  of  events  which  make  up  national 
life.  The  Battle  of  Barnet,  with  its  death-blow  to 
the  power  of  the  old  baronial  nobility  of  England, 
laid  firmly  the  foundations  of  the  semi-despotic  mon- 
archy of  the  Tudors  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  ill-starred  race  of  the  Stuarts. 


From  London  the  Great  Northern  Railway  takes 
the  traveller  to  High  Barnet  (Chipping  Barnet)  in  a 
few  minutes.  Beyond  the  northern  suburbs  of  the 
great  city  the  railway  runs  through  a  highly  culti- 
vated region  of  Middlesex.  I  could  not  but  notice, 
on  my  way  to  the  field  which  blasted  the  cause  of 
the  Red  Rose,  the  quite  unusual  display  of  gorgeous 
rose  gardens  along  the  route  to  Barnet,  and  every- 
where the  red  rose  predominated.  The  gradient  of 
the  railway  track  for  nearly  all  the  nine  miles  is  very 
steep,  for  the  Barnet  plateau  is  400  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  the  town  of  Barnet  is  nearly  as  high. 
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From  the  railway  station  one  has  to  walk  uphill  to 
the  town  and  then  turn  north-east  towards  Monken 
Hadley  Church.  The  church  was  erected  about  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America.  Above  the  front 
door  is  the  date  of  erection  inscribed  in  characters 
which  I  could  not  decipher  without  the  aid  of  a 
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clerical  interpreter,  who  told  me  that  these  peculiar 
signs  lo9o  meant  1494,  the  4'8  being  bisected  S's. 
Although  the  church  was  built  thirty-three  years 
after  the  battle,  it  was  built  when  some  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  battle  were  still  parishioners  here. 
Near  the  site  of  the  present  church  stood  the  former 
sanctuary,  in  the  shelter  of  which,  according  to  leg- 
end, Friar  Bungay  wm  posted  by  Edward,  when,  by 
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his  magical  arts,  on  the  bloody  day  of  Barnet,  he 
raised  the  fog  which  caused  such  boundless  mischief. 
Just  beyond  the  church  is  "Latimer's  Oak,"  the 
last  meagre  remnants  (religiously  preserved)  of  a 
great  tree  under  which  Latimer,  the  reformer  and 
martyr,  preaohed  once  upon  a  time  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  in  the  branches  of  which  fugitives 
from  the  Battle  of  Barnet  took  refuge.  * 

The  object  of  chief  interest  in  the  locality  is,  of 
coarse,  the  old  obelisk  on  the  Great  North  Road, 
oommemorative  of  Warwick's  dying  struggle.  Leav- 
ing Wrotham  Park  and  Monken  Hadley,  I  crossed 
Hadley  Green  to  the  North  Road  and  soon  reached 
the  monolith.  It  stands  right  beside  the  road  so  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  thousands  who  every 
year  pass  and  rapass  on  the  London  Road.  On  every 
summer  day  the  road  is  thronged  by  pedestrians,  cy- 
clists, and  travellers  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  but  as  a 
rule  they  give  only  a  swift  ghince  at  this  column, 
which  means  nothing  to  them,  absorbed  as  they  are 
in  the  business  or  the  vanities  of  modern  life.  The 
main  inscription  on  the  obelisk  faces  the  road  :  — 

HSSB    WAS  FOUGHT   THK   FAMOUS   BATTI,B 

BBTWKKir   BDWARD   IVXH 

AXD   THE    BARt  OF   WAKWICK 

AFRIL  14th 

ANNO 

1471 

IN  WHICH   THE  BARI. 

WAR   DBFB4TBD   AND   RLAIN 


<  About  •  half  mile  faitbw  on  in  Hadley  Wood  ii  an  aged 
and  |[ifantio  elm,  still  tpreadinf  majeitic  bntQohet,  which  ha« 
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^J".^^l  r!?  ''^  ^  **^«  '««°'d'  "This  was  erected 

•  J  To?  x,^^^*^  ^"^  ""««  *'"  -  «»d  on  the  south 
side,  «  To  Hatfield  VII  miles  f." 

A  bystander  whom  I  accosted  expressed  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  obelisk  had  been  reared  in  the 
proper  place.  As  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  battlefield 
monuments  in  England,  I  am  inclined  to  give  our 
Georgian  antiquaries  some  credit  for  taking  pains.- 
The  accounts  of  the  struggle  found  in  the  ancient 
chronicles  bring  Warwick  pretty  close  to  this  spot 
at  the  desperate  end  of  the  day  of  disaster.     Here, 

Z'^u^  *?  "f^:"  '^°*  ""^  *^«  P^»««'  ^^^  Richard 
NeviUe,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 
Iu8  age,  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  the  old  Norman 
chivalry,  known  for  ever  in  our  annals  as  "The 
Kingmaker." 


mwme  unexplained  way  received  the  name  of  "Latimer'. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  WARS  OP  THE  EOSES  —  TEWKESBURY 

•'  They  do  hold  their  course  towards  Tewkesbury : 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Barnet  fi^id, 
WiU  thither  straight."  —  "  King  Henry  VI,  Part  III." 

For  sixteen  years  the  ''  Bellona  of  English  history" 
had  struggled  against  fate,  and  even  yet  the  hope 
sprang  strong  within  her  that  her  turn  of  glory  and 
mastery  was  at  hand.  All  winter  she  had  tried 
to  cross  the  narrow  Channel  and  join  Warwick,  but 
tempest  after  tempest  had  driven  her  back.  At  last 
she  reached  Weymouth  in  Dorset  with  her  son  and 
Anne,  his  wife,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Barnet 
disaster.  After  some  hours  of  despondency  all  the 
tiger  in  her  nature  rushed  to  her  support.  Somerset 
and  Oxford,  moreover,  who  had  fared  so  ill  at 
Barnet,  came  to  comfort  her  and  to  stimulate  her 
to  further  exertions.  She  was  soon  convinced  that 
her  shattered  fortunes  might  yet  be  repaired.  Jasper 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  raising  a  force  in 
Wales;  the  south-western  counties  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  Somerset  could  be  depended  upon;  the 
north  of  England  was  still  staunchly  Lancastrian. 
Margaret  named  Exeter  in  Devon  as  the  muster 
place.  Young  Prince  Edward,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  made  nominal  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Red  Rose  forces. 
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The  Lancastrian  plan  of  campaign  contemplated  a 
junction  with  Pembroke,  a  rapid  march  to  Cheshire 
and  a  dash  into  the  friendly  north-east.     The  first 
and  most  important  part  of  this  ambitious  scheme 
was  never  to  be  accomplished.     From  Exeter,  Mar- 
garet  and  her  army  moved  to  Wells,  to  Bath,  to 
Bristol,  to   Gloucester.     The  first  check  came  un- 
expectedly  at  Gloucester.     Edward  was  always  rapid 
in  his  military  movements,  and  his  excellent  system 
of  scouting  never  failed  him.     He  knew  why  Mar- 
garet  was  hasting  for  the  west,  and  he  set  out  to 
anticipate  her.     He  sent  word  to  the  governor  of 
Gloucester  to  hold  the  gates  of  the  city  against 
her.     From  Gloucester  she  pushed  on  northwards 
close  to  the  Severn,  watching  for  a  ford,  as  there 
was  no  bridge  nearer  than  Worcester.     Her  forced 
march  from  Bristol  covered  forty-four  miles  in  two 
days  and  a  night,  and  brought  her  to  Tewkesbury 
on  the  evening  of  May  3rd,  her  army  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  the  long  journey  over  wretched  roads. 
Edward  also   was  heading  for  Tewkesbury   by   a 
better  route  through   Cheltenham.     He  encamped 
on  the  night  of  the  3rd,  three  miles  distant  from 
Margaret. 

The  Battle  of  Tewkesbury  was  fought  on  Saturday, 
May  4th,  1471.  Tlie  Duke  of  Somerset  was  the  real 
commander  of  the  Lancastrian  army  that  day,  the 
vanguard  being  his  immediate  charge.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  nominal  leader-in-chief,  had  the  second 
division  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Wenlock. 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  commanded  the  rear. 
The  king's  army,  at  least  while  on  the  march,  was 
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drawn  up  in  similar  fashion,  Gloucester  command- 
ing the  van,  the  king  and  Clarence  occupying  the 
centre,  Hastings  and  Grey,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  rear. 
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When  the  king  reached  the  high  ground  over- 
looking Margaret's  position,  he  sent  forwards  his 
artillery  to  open  the  battle.  He  also  instructed  200 
spearmen  to  reconnoitre  the  woods  on  his  left  front ; 
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and  this  small   handful  of   men  was   destined  to 
perform  an  important  service  an  hour  later.     It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  disposition  of  both  armies  was 
not  that  most  common  in  medieval  battles.     The 
fight  was  not  on  a  plain  or  heath,  but  between  an 
entrenched  host  and  one  which  was  obliged  to  carry 
the  entrenchments  of  the  foe  in  the  face  of  formidable 
obstacles.     While  no  guarantee  can  be  given  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  account  of  the  battle  here  presented, 
the  particulars  are  based  upon  documents  discovered 
withm  the  last  fifty  years,  rather  than  on  the  tradi- 
tional  narrative  found  in  most  histories. 

When  Gloucester  saw  the  hopelessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  carry  the  enemies'  works  over  a  protecting 
front  made  almost  impassable  by  ditches,  hedges, 
and  rough  lanes,  he  practised  a  cleVer  ruse.  He  drew 
off  his  troops  as  if  completely  baffled  in  his  endeavour 
to  pass  the  obstructions.  Somerset,  ever  impetuous 
and  injudicious,  left  his  defences  and  followed 
Gloucester.  The  wily  Yorkist  continued  to  with- 
draw  until  he  had  the  support  of  the  centre;  then  he 
wheeled  about  and  attacked  Somerset  furiously  At 
this  juncture  the  200  spearmen  emerged  from  the 
wood  and  attacked  '  Somerset  on  his  flank.  The 
Lancastrians,  fearing  they  knew  not  what,  took  to 
flight,  but  only  a  few  of  them  regained  their  en- 
trenchments. 

When  Somerset  with  a  small  remnant  returned  to 
his  original  position,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  the 
second  division  had  all  the  while  been  doing  nothing. 
He  rushed  up  to  Wenlock.  charged  him  with  coward- 
ice,  and  then  reviled  him  as  a  traitor.     There  ensued 
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a  bitter  altercation  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
Somerset's  battle-axe  cleaving  in  two  Wenlock's  skull. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Wenlock's 
inaction,  his  terrible  death  created  a  panic  among  the 
troops  of  his  division.  Edward  was  soon  within  the 
Lancastrian  lines,  slaying  ruthlessly.     The  scene  of 
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the  principal  carnage  was  the  valley  called  to  this 
day  "  The  Bloody  Meadow,"  close  to  the  town.  Many 
of  the  Lancastrians  fled  into  Tewkesbury,  a  large 
number  seeking  refuge  in  the  abbey.  Edward's  sol- 
diers were  baulked  when  they  tried  to  gain  immediate 
admission  to  the  abbey  to  hale  forth  their  victims. 
The  priests  declined  to  surrender  the  fugitives  who 
had  fled  thither,  until  a  free  pardon  had  been  promised 
to  them  all.  The  required  promise  was  given,  to  be 
perfidiously  broken  within  three  days. 
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All  the  Lancastrian  leaders  without  exception  lost 
their  hves,  either  in  the  battle  or  on  the  scaflfold  at 
Tewkesbury  Cross  on  the  Monday  following.  That 
Duke  of  Somerset  whose  father  had  perished  at  St. 
Albans  and  whose  brother  had  been  executed  after 
the  rising  at  Hexham,  who  had  himself  deserted 
Warwick  at  Barnet,  and  had  acted  so  insanely  on 
the  bloody  and  corpse-strewn  field  of  Tewkesbury 
expiated  his  rash  folly  at  the  Cross  under  the  stroke 
of  the  executioner. 

The  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  seized  on  the  field 
and  brought  before  Edward.     He  was  permitted  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  thus  to  prove  that  he  had  in- 
hented  not  the  feebleness  of  his  father  but  the  fiery 
courage  of  his  mother.     «  How  dare  you  presume  to 
enter  this  realm  with  banners  displayed  against  me?" 
cried  the  king.     «I  come,"  boldly  answered  the 
prince,  « to  recover  my  father's  kingdom  and  my 
own  heritage."    Edward   struck  the  brave  youth 
with  the  back  of  his  gauntlet,  and  his  attendants, 
taking  the  royal  cue,  despatched  the  prince  with  their 
swords.     The    stcry    which    makes    Clarence    and 
Gloucester  his  assassins'  is  probably  a  fabrication. 

'  Shakesp^  in  '•  King  Henry  VI "  makes  all  three  brothers 
rtab  Prince  Edward.  In  "King  Richard  III,"  the  ghost  of 
Pnnoe  Edward  torments  first  Clarence  and  then  Gloucester. 
Just  before  Clarence's  death  in  the  Tower  he  has  a  frightful 
oream  full  of  dismal  terrors :  —  hs  k  ux 

"  Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood  ;  and  he  squeak'd  out  aloud 
•Clarence  is  come  ;  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Ckrenoe, 
That  stabb'd  me  m  the  field  by  Tewkesbury  • 
Seize  on  him.  Furies,  take  him  to  your  torments' ' "  " 
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Giouceater,  of  course,  is  the  villain  among  English 
princes  of  that  and  every  age;  but  he  has,  Heaven 
knows,  enough  authentic  crimes  to  answer  for  with- 
out being  saddled  with  the  foulest  deed  that  stained 
the  Yorkist  victory. 

After  the  death  of  her  son,  Queen  Margaret's  martial 
spirit  was  broken  at  last.  She  had  fled  for  sanctuary  to 
a  ^mall  religious  house  near  by,  where,  a  few  days  later, 
she  was  made  prisoner.  Her  arrest  and  the  news  of 
her  son's  death  came  at  the  same  time.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  grief  and  rage  sh9  invoked,  it  is  alleged,  fearful 
maledictions  on  Edward  and  all  his  line.  When 
this  was  reported  to  the  king  he  almost  forgot  the 
chivalry  of  his  race  and  declared  that  she  must  die. 
However,  the  boast  that  no  Plantagenet  ever  shed 
the  blood  of  a  woman  was  Margaret's  shield  in  this 
hour  of  peril.  She  was  obliged  to  grace  the  triumph 
of  the  king  in  his  progress  to  and  through  Lon- 
don. Her  lord.  King  Henry  VI,  was  found  dead 
in  the  Tower  next  morning,  the  midnight  murder 
being  attributed  by  the  people  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  certainly  present  that  night 
in  the  Tower. 

Margaret  remained  a  prisoner  of  Edward's  for  four 
years.  She  was  then  ransomed  by  her  father,  King 
Rene  the  Good,  who  for  60,000  crowns  pawned  to 
Louis  his  inheritance  of  Provence  in  order  to  free  his 
miserable  daughter  from  the  cruel  English.  She 
bade  a  last  farewell  to  England,  the  cause  and  the 
scene  of  all  her  woes,  after  thirty  years  of  the  direst 
vicissitudes  and  the  grimmest  experiences  that  have 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  English  queen. 
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The  town  of  Tewkesbury  to-day  realizes  to  the 
fullest  extent  its  place  in  the  annals  of  England. 
It  has  much  of  interest  to  exhibit  to  students  of  his- 
tory, and  it  does  its  part  with  quiet  dignity,  flaunt- 
ing nothing,  but  displaying  with  much  discrimination 
to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  more  features  of  antiqua- 
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rian  interest  than  any  other  borough  of  5,000  people 
in  England.  The  first  spot  to  be  visited,  a  full  mile 
from  the  station,  off  the  Gloucester  Road,  is  "  The 
Bloody  Meadow,"  which  is  reached  by  "Wind  Mill 
Lane."  The  meadow  is  enclosed  by  a  low  fence, 
and  can  be  viewed  well  from  the  lane.  A  shallow 
watercourse,  usually  dry  in  the  summer,  runs  through 
it.  Pollard  willows  grow  everywhere,  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream-bed.  The  tradi- 
tion handed  down  through  four  centuries  regarding 
the  condition  of  this  «  Bloody  Meadow  "  immediately 
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after  the  battle  is  too  horrible  to  re[)eat.    The  "  Mea- 
dow "  is  now  a  wooded  vista  of  Arcadian  peace. 

To  see  "Margaret's  Camp"  you  follow  the  Glouces- 
ter Road  south  past  the  first  mile-stone.  You  pass 
over  a  stile  on  the  left,  and  just  before  you  on  a 
slight  elevation  you  see  a  circular  mound,  clearly  out- 
lined, where  the  royal  tent  was  erected  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  battle.  The  bones  of  the  diggers  who 
raised  this  mound  in  the  dusk  of  that  far-remote  May 
evening,  and  their  very  spades  and  mattocks,  centuries 
ago  crumbled  into  fofinlessness,  but  the  conforma- 
tion of  their  hastily  constructed  circle  of  earth  still 
abides  in  this  pasture-field,  almost  levelled,  it  is  true, 
by  the  abrasion  of  the  rains  and  winds  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  years.  Over  the  undulations  of  the 
soft,  green  turf  nibbling  sheep  now  stray. 

The  battlefield  of  "  The  Gastons,"  the  former  des- 
ignation of  Tewkesbury  fight,  lies  between  "Mar- 
garet's Camp "  and  the  "  Bloody  Meadow,"  and  so 
the  present  highroad  to  (iloucester  and  Cheltenham 
runs  right  through  the  main  arena  f  the  struggle. 
At  the  time  of  the  battle  there  were  two  separate 
roads  to  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  leading  out  of 
Tewkesbury,  up  one  of  which  came  Margaret's  force, 
and  up  the  other  the  troops  of  the  king.  "Mar- 
garet's Camp  "  lies  between  the  two  old  roads  and 
on  the  present  modern  road.  We  may  safely  sur- 
mise that  it  was  near  her  camp  that  Margaret  de- 
livered her  inspiring  address  before  the  battle:  — 

"  Great  lords,  wine  men  neVr  nit  and  wail  their  Ion, 
But  cheerly  Be«'k  liow  to  redreiw  their  hftrtns."* 

« *•  King  Henry  VI,  Part  111/^ 
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Tewkesbury  (anciently  Theokesberia,  from  Theoc, 
a  Saxon  monk  of  the  seventh  century)  has  another 
place  of  interest  connected  with  the  fall  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.  The  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  in  England.  It  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century.     In  the  nave,  far  apart,  are 
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two  mural  monuments  which  local  history  says  are 
commemorative  of  Lord  Wenlock  and  his  slayer,  the 
puke  of  Somerset,  the  two  chief  leaders  of  Margaret 
in  her  last  battle.  Altogether  the  most  interesting 
object  in  the  abbey  is  the  reputed  burial-place  of 
Prince  Edward.  An  ornamental  brass  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  right  under  the  Norman  Tower  honours 
the  Lancastrian  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  remains  are 
8Up|K)Sed  to  be  buried  somewhera  in  the  abbey.  It 
was  his  fate  to  die  by  whose  hand  no  one  knows.     It 
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was  the  fate  of  hia  ashes  to  be  buried  exactly  in  what 
spot  no  one  now  knows.  How  he  died  and  where 
he  lies  are  of  little  consequence,  since  his  place  in 
English  history  and  in  English  Uterature  is  fixed  and 
signal.  Few  can  visit  the  scene  of  his  butchery  and 
his  burial,  but  all  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages  can 
brood  over  his  luckless  mother's  speech  in  the  pages 
of  Shakespeare  :  — 

"  O  Ned,  sweet  Ned  I  speak  to  thy  mother,  boy ! 
Canst  thou  not  speak  ?    O  traitors !  murderers 
They  that  stabb'd  Casaar  shed  no  blood  at  all, 
Did  not  oifend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame. 
If  this  foul  deed  4ere  by  to  equal  it : 
He  was  a  man ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child : 
And  men  ne'er  qiend  their  fnry  on  a  child." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

WARS  OF  THE  BOSKS  —  B08W0BTH  FIELD 
"  Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow, 

T  JlS'**.'?*'*  •""■  ^^"*hing  foe,  we  .pread  : 
The  bristled  boar  in  infant-gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade." 

—  Grat. 
Edward  had  proved  the  quality  of  his  ffeneraUhit. 
by  winning  all  his  battles;  he  L  to  hZT^tl 
years  more  of  life  to  prove  his  statesmanship.  As 
far  as  the  government  of  England  was  concerned  he 
7I^Zj[  '^«f^-thing  to  fear.  All  his  enemies 
were  dead,  and  their  wealth  was  at  his  disposal      He 

trae  that  he  had  two  brothers  who  would  hesitate  at 
HMhing  ,f  their  own  interests  were  in  jeopardy, 
on     of  :^  ^»»-.»-th  well  under  control,  and'when 

hesln  r  fj^'"'"  ''«^'  "'  inaubordination 
he  soon  silenced  him.  No  descendant  of  Henry 
IV  now  remained,  and  of  the  Beauforts  the  only 
representative  was  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  from  whom  no  danger  could  immedi- 
ately  come.  The  bleeding  country  had  h«i  a  sur- 
feit  of  war,  and  was  sick  for  peace  and  settled 
government. 

Edward  was  now  free  to  turn  his  eyes  abroad.     He 
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had  a  grudge  against  Louis  XI,  which  must  be 
settled.  A  subservient  Parliatment  granted  supplies, 
and  when  these  were  found  insufficient  he  invented 
a  new  source  of  revenue.  He  called  before  him  rich 
merchants  and  suggested  tluit  he  would  be  grateful 
for  a  gift  of  money  to  aid  him  in  his  foreign  venture 
for  the  recovery  of  the  French  provinces  which  his 
predecessor  had  lost.  These  gifts,  many  and  large, 
came  to  be  called  "  Ijenevolences."  Woe  to  the  rich 
man  who  showed  any  disinclination  to  oblige  the 
royal  beggar.  Edward's  preparations  for  the  inva- 
sion of  France  being  completed,  he  sailed  for  Calais 
in  June,  1475.  He,  had  expected  assistance  from 
Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  his  brother-in-law,  ma 
enemy  of  Louis,  and  when  this  support  was  not  forth- 
coming, he  was  glad  to  accept  from  Louis  a  huge 
bribe  and  to  abandon  his  ambitious  designs.  A  truce 
of  seven  years  was  arranged,  and  Edward  was  to  re- 
ceive from  France  an  annual  subsidy  for  life  of 
60,000  crowns.  This  was  a  sordid  conclusion  of  the 
great  military  enterprise  which  with  much  ado  he 
had  undertaken ;  and,  as  might  well  be  imagined,  the 
treaty  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the  English  nation. 
The  apparent  failure  of  Edvrard's  expedition  against 
France  was  in  reality  a  national  blessing.  The  king 
became  a  patron  of  commercial  enterprises.  The 
very  ships  which  had  carried  his  soldiers  and  horses 
and  ordnance  to  Calais  were  soon  sailing  distant 
waters,  freighted  outwards  with  the  products  of  Eng- 
lish industry  and  fetching  home  the  wealth  of  many 
lands.  The  king  of  England  was  soon  regarded  as 
the  wealthiest  monarch  in  Europe,  and  commercial 
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prosperity  began  to  make  glad  a  nation  recently  torn 
and  bleeding  with  civil  strife. » 

The  last  five  years  of  Edward's  life  (1478-1483) 
were  not  unbroken  by  painful  episodes.     "  The  world 
seemeth  queasy  "wrote  Sir  John  Pastonin  one  of  his  re- 
markable  letters  of  this  period.  Clarence  and  Glouces- 
ter  could  never  agree.     Clarence  was  the  husband  of 
Warwick's  elder  daughter,  Isabel,  and  he  claimed  the- 
whole  of  the  vast  property  of  Warwick.     Gloucester 
hunted  up  Anne,  the  younger  daughter,  the  widow 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  murdered  at  Tewkesbury, 
and  he  offered  himself  to  her.     She  fled  from  him  in 
disgust  and  Uved  for  some  time  incognito  as  a  cook- 
maid  in  London.     Finally,  she  was  discovered  by  one 
of  Gloucester's  underlings  and  compeUed  to  marry 
the  detested  imitor.     Gloucester  was  soon  in  posses- 
sion of  a  big  share  of  Warwick's  estate.     Chrence 
next  made  an  enemy  of  Edward,  who  had  never  fully 
trusted  him.     He  had  already  mortally  oflFended  the 
queen,  whose  &dier  and  brother  had  perished  under 
his  order.     His  wife  Isabel  died  in  1476  (probably 
I>oisoned  by  an  attendant),  and  he  began  to  court  the 
wealthiest  heirew  in  Europe,  Mary  of  Burgundy 
whose  father,    Charles  the  Bold,   had  just  fallen  in 
battle.     Edward  opposed  this  union  with  all  the 


To  Edward'i  fame  as  a  soldier  and  ai  a  merchant  advent- 
urer history  adds  other  laurels.  The  first  English  printer. 
WUham  Caxton.  at  the  age  of  flfty-two.  set  up  hi<.  first  press 
m  Westminster  in  1474  under  ihu  patronage  of  Edward  him- 
self, and  the  king  and  his  court  lent  willing  aid  to  the  great 
<li8covery  which  was  soon  to  shed  its  enlightening  rays  into 
everj- darit  comer  of  the  land. 
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vigour  and  power  which  he  possessed.  The  king,  the 
queen,  and  Gloucester  were  now  all  in  league  against 
Clarence,  and  his  temper  grew  sour.  Frequently  in 
the  most  public  manner  he  was  so  reckless  as  to  de- 
nounce his  brothers  and  the  queen. 

Edward  could  no  longer  tolerate  Clarence's  ungov- 
ernable spirit  and  tongue,  and  in  1478  he  appeared  in 
person  before  the  bar  of  the  Lords  and  accused  his 
own    brother   of   treason.     No    one    dared   oppose 
Edward's  purpose,  and  Clarence  was  condemned  to 
die.     Within  ten  days  a  report  spread  through  the 
city  that  Clarence  had  in  his  potations  fallen  into  a 
butt  of  malmsey  wine  and  been  drowned.     The  public 
declared  that  Gloucester  had  had  a  hand  in  Clarence's 
death,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  time  of  his 
brother's  death  the  suspected  duke  was  far  away  in  the 
marches  of  the  North.    A  prophecy  of  unknown  origin 
had  been  floating  about  for  some  years  that  the  son  of 
Edward  would  be  killed  by  "  G. "    As  Clarence's  name 
was  George,  Edward,  who  was  not  free  from  supersti- 
tion, and  who  overlooked  the  possibility  of  Glouces- 
ter's treachery,  breathed  more  freely  when  Clarence 
was  no  more.     The  last  years  of  Edward  were  spent  in 
self-indulgence,  with  the  usual  sequel  of  a  broken  con- 
stitution.    A  grievous  disappointment  in  connection 
with  the  projected  marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  the  Dauphin  of  France  is  said  to  have  hastened  his 
death.     His  dissolute  life  is  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  his  early  demise,  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  April,  1483. 
Immediately  after  death,  such  was  the  dreadful  state 
of  public  and  private  faith,  his  body,  naked  from  his 
waist  up,  was  exposed  on  a  board  for  ten  hours,  so 
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that  the  lords  and  the  officials  of  London  migl,t  see 
for  a  certainty  that  the  king  had  received  no  violence 
Edward  left  two  sons,  Edward,  aged  twelve,  and 
Richard,  aged  ten.    "  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy 
king  18  a  child!"   are  the  words  of  the  preacher, 
found  too  true  on   many 
an  occasion  in  English  his- 
tory, and  now  found  piti- 
ably   and    horribly    true. 
Edward  by  will  designated 
as  guardian  of  the  young 
king   and   protector   of 
the  kingdom,  his  brother 
Gloucester,    who   had    al- 
ready  earned   throughout 
England  an  invidious  rep- 
utation.    As  all  his  evil 
deeds  had  been  performed 
in  the  interests  of  his 
royal  brother  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  for 
a  moment  to  Edward  that 
Gloucester's  cruel  and 


Richard  III 


ambitious  character  would  swiftly  degenerate  on  his 
accession  to  real  power. 

Our  conceptions  of  the  character  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  we  owe  to  the  chroniclers  and  histo- 
rians of  the  Tudor  period  and  especially  to  Shake- 
speare s  great  play  of  "Richard  III."  Naturally 
these  writers  painted  him  in  dark  colours  to  please 
those  m  authority  and  to  cater  to  that  morbid  popu- 
lar  Hentiment  which  must  either  anathematize  or  idol- 
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ize.  The  same  pens  that  gave  Gloucester  a  crooked 
back  (or  a  hunched  back)  gave  him  also  an  exceed- 
ingly crooked  nature.  We  now  know  that  he  was 
no  hunchback,  —  that  indeed  his  only  physical  de- 
formity was  a  slight  elevation  of  one  shoulder  in 
conjunction  with  a  particularly  short  neck,  a  pecul- 
iarity which  did  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  with 
the  full  play  of  a  remarkably  supple  body  in  the 
hunting  field  or  on  the  field  of  battle.  We  may 
safely  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Richard's  character 
was  not  quite  so  diabolical  as  some  of  the  Tudor 
writers  would  have  us  believe.  However,  a  brief 
recital  of  the  fell  deeds  that  stand  opposite  his  name 
in  the  annals  of  England  during  the  two  awful  years 
of  his  rule,  will  clearly  show  that  even  if  his  body 
was  nearly  normal  his  heart  and  soul  were  wickedly 
abnormal. 

When  Edward  died,  Richard  was  in  command  of 
an  English  army  in  the  Scottish  inarches.  Ha  im- 
mediately, with  six  hundred  knighta,  proceeded  to 
York  and  celebrated  in  the  minster  there  the  obse- 
quies of  the  dead  monarch.  He  wrote  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  queen-mother  and  awiured  her  of 
his  zealous  support  of  her  son,  his  nephew.  He 
called  on  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  follow  him 
in  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  boy  king. 

The  young  king,  Edward  V,  was  at  Ludlow  ia 
Shropshire  under  the  care  of  his  cultured  uncle.  Earl 
Rivers,  and  his  half-brother,  Lord  Grey.  Elizabeth, 
the  queen-mother,  appeared  to  measure  accurately 
the  probable  designs  of  Gloucester,  for  she  asked 
that  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  slwuld  attend  her  son 
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on  his  way  to  London  for  hU  coronation.  Hastinea 
the  confidant  of  the  late  king,  opposed  this  .n^l 
t  on,  and  a  guard  of  only  two  thousand  cavalry  was 

stld  ;  ^7  '^"^  ""^^^  "^^^  «-  Thomas  Vau'gran 
started  for  London  in  charge  of  the  young  king  and 
they  reached  Stony  Stratford,  aboutL  Ll  s^u  h 
of  Northampton,  without  incident. 

W^"'?^'  ^*^  T'^''^  Northampton  with  a  strong 

in^;        i%n^v*^'''  ^*°'^^^  ^y  ^^^  »"k«  of  Buck- 
ingham with  600  horse.     By  a  startling  coup  he  next 

day  at  Stony  sti^tford  accused  River!  and  Grey  o 

prejudicing  the  young  king  against  him.     He  sum- 

marJy  arrested  them  along  with  Vaughan,  sent  them 

to  Pontefract  Castle,  and  took  charge  of  Edward  and 

th"atT  '^f,:  J'J'r  ^'^  ^^^°^«^  ^^"^^'^  ^-  found 
that  Ehzabeth  had  fled  with  her  second  son,  Richard, 

to  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  where  she  and  he^ 

hoy  might  be  safe  from  what  she  feared.     Gloucester 

with  every  mark  of  deference,  conducted  the  young 

king  through  the  streets  of  London  between  long 

ines  of  bewildered  citizens.     Edward  was  then  led  to 

the  Tower,  at  that  time  rather  a  fortified  royal  resi- 

denced.u  a  prison.  ' 

D«?«TfT'u  T'  tP  ^"^   '"  '«™°^«  Richard, 
Duke  of  York  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  Tower,  J 

transfer  winch  was  accomplished  only  after  a  lone 

course  of  negotiation  and  dissimulation.    The  youn^ 

king  .„  the  Tower,  argued  Gloucester,  needed  the 

f^mhi    H    ;  ':!!;'"•     ^'"  ^-^f"l  youth  was  torn 
from  his  distracted  mother,  who  saw  clearly  whither 
affain  were  tending. 
The  next  move  on  the  board  w«-  m  daring  as  it 
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was  infamous.  Hastings,  the  chief  member  of  the 
Council,  who  had  thus  far  abetted  Gloucester's  every 
act,  but  who  was  too  honourable  and  unflinching  to 
be  a  party  to  the  deeds  next  to  be  perpetrated,  was 
accused  of  intriguing  with  Elizabeth's  supporters. 
Before  he  had  time  to  answer  for  himself  Gloucester 
rapped  hard  on  the  Council  table,  and  the  chamber 
was  instantly  filled  with  armed  ru£Bans,  who  hurried 
Hastings  outside  and  cut  ofif  his  head  on  a  log  of 
wood  which  happened  to  lie  near.  The  execution 
of  Hastings  was  at  once  followed  by  the  slaughter 
of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan,  immured  in  Ponte- 
fract,  the  fatal  castle  where  Richard  II  had  been 
hacked  to  death. 

Gloucester  had  now  gone  so  far  that  no  depth  of 
infamy  was  too  appalling  for  him.  He  put  up  a 
detestable  creature  of  his  to  preach  a  sermon  in  which 
Edward  IV's  name  was  blackened,  and  Elizabeth 
Woodville  was  declared  to  be  no  legal  wife  of  the 
late  king,  as  he  had  contracted,  it  was  alleged,  a 
marriage  with  another  woman  before  he  married  his 
queen.  Even  his  own  mother,  still  living,  did  not  es- 
cape Gloucester's  calumny.  His  purpose  was  plainly 
to  expose  to  scorn  and  contempt  the  former  queen 
and  her  two  bons  in  the  Tower,  ta\s  to  clear  his 
own  path  to  the  throne.  In  June,  Parliament  pro- 
nounced Gloucester  the  legal  heir,  and  in  July  he 
was  crowned  king.  For  two  years  England  was  to 
be  governed  by  a  dictator  who  set  at  naught  the 
Great  Charter  and  extinguished  utterly  freedom  of 
action  and  even  freedom  of  speech. 
Almost  immediately  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
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descended  from  Edward  III  through  his  youngest 
son   Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  began  to  stir  up 
cml  war.     At  his  caslle  in  Wales,  Morton,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  plotted  with  him  the  restoration  of  Edward  V 
The  plot  had  made  much  headway  when  the  conl 
spirators   were  thunderstruck  by  the  horrid  news 
from  London  that  the  two  princes,  Edward  V  and 
Richard  of  York,  had  been  done  to  death  in  the 
Tower  by  Gloucester's  orders.     A  shudder  of  horror 
ran  through  all  classes  in  the  kingdom  at  the  ghastly 
news.  "        "^ 

Buckingham  and  Morton  were  obliged  to  change 
their  plans.    Henry  of  Richmond,  a  descendant  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  a  fugitive  in  Brittany.     He  was 
now  invited  to  England  to  seize  the  crown,  to  marry 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  murdered  princes,  and  thus 
to  umte  the  two  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Richmond  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  set  sail 
from  St  Malo  with  6,000  men.     Tempests  prevented 
his  reaching  the  English  coast  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  rising,  and  when  at  last  he  landed  he  learned 
that  unexpected  rains  and  floods  had  delayed  the 
concentration  of  Buckingham's  forces  and  that  the 
whole  project  had  failed.     He  put  back  to  sea  and 
postponed  his  adventure  till  a  more  opportune  time. 
Buckingham  was  beheaded  in  the  market-place  of 
Salisbury.     The  other  leaders  of  the  revolt  escaped 
to  Glanders  and  Brittany.  . 

The  murder  of  the  princes  stirred  the  sentiment 
of  England  deeply.  Accustomed  to  deeds  of  blood 
a  1  their  lives,  to  battles  and  executions,  the  people 
of  England  had  grown  callous  and  indifferent  to  the 
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crimes  of  those  in  high  estate.  The  butchery  of 
children,  however,  touched  a  chord  which  vibrated 
with  ominous  and  persistent  significance.  Every 
true  Englishman  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  frowned 
and  prayed  for  a  happier  time. 

Richard's  turn  to  suffer  was  now  at  hand,  for  even 
the  most  vicious  of  mankind  love  their  offspring. 
In  1484  Richard's  only  son  died  suddenly.     Not  only 
was  it  the  death  of  an  heir  that  he  mourned,  but  he 
had  just  been  planning  a  marriage  between  his  son 
and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  forestall  the 
devices  of  the  friends  of  Henry,  Eari  of  Richmond. 
He  almost  went  m%d  when  the  double  blow  struck 
him.     In  his  desperation  at  the  blighting  of  all  his 
hopes  of  founding  a  line  of  kings,  he  determined  to 
marry  Elizabeth  himself.     Anne,  his  queen,  was  in 
delicate  health,  and  her  physician  hinted  that  she 
might  not  survive  the  winter.     As  it  happened,  she 
did  die  in  March,  and  popular  rumour  everywhere 
declared,  probably  with  injustice,  that  the  king  had 
cleared  away  the  obstacle  to  his  desired  marriage 
with  his  niece.     Universal  horror  seized  the  nation, 
and  Richard  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  he  must 
give  up  hit  notion  of  a  union  with  the  princess  or 
jeopardize  all  else  that  he  held  dear.    The  situation 
had  now  assumed  a  clear-cut  definiteness.    Richard 
had  made  himself  a  monster  of  iniquity  and  held  the 
throne  by  force  and  terror.     Henry  of  Richmond, 
affianced  to  Elizabeth  of  York,  awaited  an  opportu- 
nity to  oome  safely  to  England,  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  nation  yearned  for  his  arrival. 
From  January  to  June,  1486,  Richard  watched  the 
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coasts  and  guarded  the  main  roads  of  England.  He 
was  nnable  to  learn,  by  the  aid  of  all  his  spies,  where 
the  hostile  landing  would  be  made.  In  June  he 
posted  himself  at  Nottingham  as  a  central  position 
from  which  he  could  move  quickly  wherever  danger 
threatened.     He  had  still  two  months  to  wait. 

On  August  7th  Richmond  hinded  at  Milford  Haven 
in  Wales,  with  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
8,000  men,  including  many  Normans  furnished  by 
the  king  of  France.  His  army  grew  as  he  advanced 
north-east.  He  crossed  the  Severn  at  Shrewsbury. 
His  course  took  him  through  Tamworth  and  Ather- 
stone  to  Redmore  Heath. 

Richard  had  advanced  to  Leicester,  whence  he  is- 
sued  orders  for  an  immediate  muster  of  all  his  forces. 
He  was  particubrly  anxious  about  Lord  Stanley, 
hitherto  a  staunch  supporter.  Stanley  had  marrii 
Richmond  s  mother,  and  early  in  the  summer  he 
secured  permission  from  the  king  to  visit  his  estates 
m  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  ostensibly  to  coUect 
troops  for  the  king.  He  held  aloof  from  the  muster 
at  Leicester,  and  joined  Richard  only  under  oompul- 
sion  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.  He  had  had  a  secret 
meeting  with  Richmond  at   Atherstone,  and   had 

IT'^t  n  ^\^  **"^*  ""^  J~°«^»  *<>  ^  over  to 
him  with  all  his  thousands. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  August  22nd,  as  the 
two  armies  faced  each  other  on  Redmore  Heath,  ap. 
pearanoes  favoured  the  king.  He  had  80,000  troops, 
while  Richmond  had  barely  6,000.  We  now  know 
that  Richard  had  no  chance  whatever  of  suooess,  even 
with  this  great  preponderance  of  numbers.    No  other 
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commander  ever  entered  a  battle  with  such  a  propor- 
tion  of  disloyal  or  indifferent  regiments.  It  is  true 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  "  Jocky  of  Norfolk,"  was 
unshaken  in  his  loyalty,  and  that  he  laid  down  his  life 
in  the  battle  for  his  wicked  master.  Each  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement  appears  to  have 
faced  the  direction  of  its  march  of  the  previous  day, 
—south-west,  the  king's  army,  and  north-east,  Rich- 
monds. 

The  earl's  small  force  appeared  insignificant  as 
the  king  8  lines  drew  up  opposite  to  him.     The  two 
Stanleys  were  posted  on  the  wings  of   Richard's 
host,  Lord  Stanley  on  the  left  and  Sir  William 
Stanley,  his  brother,  on  the  right.     In  view  of  their 
intentions,  they  managed  to  have  the  two  wings  ex- 
tended far  beyond  Richmond's  compact  body  so  as 
to  be  able  to  flank  the  king's  army  as  well  as  Rich- 
mond's.     The  latter  made  no  attempt  to  stretch  out 
his  hnes  to  check  this  movement,  for  he  knew  what 
It  really  signified.    As  soon  as  tbe  archers  began  the 
fight  the  two  Stanleys  wheeled  around  and  fell  on 
Richard's  flanks.      The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
aroused  the  king's  fury  by  standing  inactive.     Only 
the  king's  van  under  Norfolk  and  his  own  well- 
trained  cavalry  remained  faithful  to  him.     No  tac- 
tics were  of  any  use  with  his  army  disintegrated. 
For  two  hours,  however,  with  all  the  courage  of  his 
intrepid  race,  in  full  armour,  on  his  white  horse,  he 
kept  dashing  with  his  cavalry  against  Henry's  van 
with  the  purpose  of  reaching  and  slaying  his  adver- 
sary.     He  at  last  even  killed  with  his  own  hand 
Henry  ■  standard-bearer,  and  then  aimed  a  desperate 
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blow  at  Henry  himself.     Within  sight  of  Henry  of 

Richmond,  finally  he  was  overpowered  and  slain. 
According  to  Shakespeare,  Richard's  last  words  n.s 

he  fought  fiercely  on  foot  after  the  loss  of  his  charge 

were,  "  A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  I 

Such  was  the  death,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  oi 

the  last  of  the  Plantage- 

net   kings,    Richard    III, 

usurper  and  murderer. 

His   body,    covered    with 

mire  and  gore,  was  taken 

to  Leicester  and  buried  in 
the  church  of  the   Grey 

Friars.      At  the  time  of 

the  Reformation  the  coffin 

of  Richard  was  torn  open, 

emptied  of    its   contents, 

and  used  as  a  horse-trough,  iu  such  profound  con- 

tempt  was  his  memory  held. 

After  the  battle  a  search  was  made  for  Richard's 
crown,  which  he  had  worn  over  his  helmet  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fight.  It  was  found  under  a  haw- 
thorn  bush  near  the  field  and  placed  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley on  Henry's  head  amid  the  shouts  of  the  army, 
"  Long  live  King  Henry."  The  device  of  the  Tudor 
monarchs  became,  from  this  incident,  a  crown  iu  a 
bush  of  hawthorn  fruited. 

Thus  ended,  after  thirty  years  of  intermittent  strife, 
the  bloody  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Half  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy of  England  had  perished,  and  100,000  of  the 
common  people  had  been  slaughtered.  It  must  be 
remembered,  nevertheless,  that  England,  during  the 
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sanguinary  quarrel,  had  enjoyed  loug  periods  of  peace 
and  even  of  prosperity.  Indeed,  if  we  sum  up  by 
actual  count  the  time  during  which  armies  were  in 
the  field,  we  find  that  for  less  than  two  years  out  of 
the  thirty  was  the  sword  unsheathed. 

My  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  overthrow  and  death 
of  Richard  III  happened  in  the  Bosworth  month, 
the  month  of  August.      Market  Bosworth,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  fifteenth  century  struggle,  is 
two  miles  from  the  field.     From  Shenton,  a  short 
walk  through  three  enclosures  brings  you  to  "  King 
Richard's  Well."    Tlje  spring  is  covered  with  a  pyr- 
amid  of  masonry  erected  in  1812  by  Dr.  Parr,  vicar 
of  Hatton.     Through  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
pyramid  may  be  read  a  pompous  Latin  inscription. 
He  who  likes  may  translate :  Aqua  ex  hoc  puteo 
hausta  sitim  sedavit  Richardus  Tertius  Rex  Anglis.' 
cum  Henrico  comite  de  Richmondia  acerrime  atque  in- 
fensissime  prcelians  et  vita  pariter  ac  sceptro  ante  noc- 
tem  cariturus  XI.  Kal.  Sept.  a.d.  MCCCCLXXXV. 
"  Redmore  Plain,"  as  it  was  once  called  from  the 
colour  of  its  soil,  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one 
broad.     For  three  hundred  years  after  the  battle  it 
remained  a  desolate  moor.     Towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  began  to  be  fenced  in  and 
tilled.     Most  of  it  now  is  in  charge  of  a  tenant 
farmer,  whom  I  visited  in  his  humble  home.     I  had 
been  warned  to  expect  a  cold  reception  from  the 
octogenaiian,  but  the  frozen  enthusiasm  of  the  pro- 
prietor  of  this  historic  field  was  soon  thawed  into  a 
genial  flow  of  narrative  and  description,  and  into  u 
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generous  display  of  his  old  maps  and  diagrams.  I 
venture  to  aver  that  no  man  in  England  could  have 
given  80  much  valuable  information  offhand  regard- 
"Jg  Henry  and  Richard  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Stanleys  and  Northumberland  as  did  this  worn-out 
old  farmer  of  Leicester  that  day  with  his  deep, 
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Kino  Richard's  Wsll,  Boswoeth  Field 

quavering  voice.  His  newest  map,  more  than  a 
century  old,  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  living-room. 
It  noted  the  exact  position  on  this  farm  of  Rich- 
ard 8  camp,  eighteen  acres,  Richmond's  camp,  six 
acres,  the  camps  of  the  Stanleys  of  four  and  three 
acres.  Truces  of  these  cami)8  were  to  be  seen  when 
the  ancient  map  was  printed.  I  enquired  about  the 
age  of  the  memorial  over  the  well,  and  the  aged 
farmer  reported  that  when  he  was  a  young  lad  an  old 
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man  had  told  liim  that  he  had  seen  the  memorial 
erected  in  his  boyhood.  Thus  did  oral  tradition  ac-' 
curately  verify  the  date  of  Dr.  Parr's  masonry  (1812). 
I  asked  my  venerable  instructor  if  he  knew  on  what 
part  of  the  field  Henry  was.  crowned.  He  replied 
that  the  crown  was  found  at  some  distance  from  the 
field  and  was  placed  on  Henry's  head  at "  Crownhill " 
near  Stoke  Golding. 

I  cannot  leave  Bosworth  Field  without  adding  a 
few  reflections  of  a  mixed  character.  Here,  for  a 
second  time  in  our  island-story,  an  invader  from 
France  won  a  victory  over  an  English  king  and  slew 
him  on  the  field,  ahd  by  an  odd  coincidence  this 
second  invader,  when  he  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
kingdom  whi'^h  he  would  seize,  had  many  Norman 
soldiers  under  his  command,  —  "Norman  vagabonds  " 
the  French  historian  Comines  called  them- 

Another  thought  that  comes  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory as  he  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  which  faces 
the  famous  field  is  this:  that  the  majority  of  the 
tourists  who  wander  over  England  and  Scotland  have 
no  idea  of  the  I'elative  importance  of  the  places  which 
they  visit.  For  instance,  they  go  in  crowds,  annu- 
ally increasing,  to  places  that  owe  their  fame  to  the 
magic  brain  and  skill  of  the  poet.  To  illustrate: 
they  crowd  to  a  romantic  roadway  in  Perthshire  which 
is  actually  introduced  to  them  by  the  coachman-guide 
through  the  medium  of  a  curtailed  clause  from  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "  Where  twines  the  path  I "  ;  or 
they  throng  by  hundreds  the  highway  to  "  AUoway's 
auld  haunted  kirk,"  over  which  Robert  Burns's  en- 
chanted wand  has  been  waved.     But  here  on  Bos- 
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worth  Field  all  is  silent  and  sequestered.  The  very 
gmde-books  are  dumb.  On  this  spot  was  fough  "I 
battle  with  inconsiderable  slaughter,  it  is  true,  which 
overthrew  an  iniquitous  tyrant,  which  decidelthe 

lTu\Vr^'^'^  ^^'^  *  **y"^*y'  ^^hi°»»  has  been 
celebra  ed  by  the  greatest  of  dramatists  in  one  of  hU 
most  splendid  masterpieces ;  and  yet  Bosworth  Field 
IS  more  neglected  by  the  curious  crowd  than  are  sco^  s 
of  places  which  owe  their  doubtful  glory  to  some  brief 

sway  m  more  realms  than  one. 

im^ZT^  ?i?' ;"  *  ^^''''''^'  '««P««t'  h^  by  the 
magination  of  Shakespeare  been  made  unique  in  our 

WeU"  and'f  ^'"  "'^1^  overlooking  "King  Richard's 

aTd  Lr.t         "T'""'^'  *°^*^^«  *'^««*™P  ot  Rich- 
ard, and  then  south-west  towards  the  camp  of  Rich- 

^fth  A  ?  7    r:"  '''''  ^^'"^'^^  ^'"^  Scene  of  the 
Fifth  Act  of  "Richard  III"  where  the  ghosts  roam 

to  Richmond,  alternating  their  curses  and  blessings, 
-the  ghost  of  Pnnce  Edward  (son  of  Henry  Vn 
-the  ghost  of  Henry  VI  himself, -the  ghost  of 
Clarence, -the  comrade  ghosts  of  Rivers,  gL,  and 
Vaughan  -  the  ghost  of  Hastings,  -  the  ghosts  of  the 
murdered  princes,  Edward  and  Richard,  1  the  ghost 
of  the  unhappy  Anne,  -  and,  lastly,  the  ghost  of  Buck 
-gham,  the  man  who  helped  Richard^to  his  cfown. 

oTlv  oVth"  "'T  """rJ'  ^'^^''  *'^^-^-«'  ^^-k  noi 
only  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  but  also  of  that 

".rat  r^'  1'^''''  "^"'^  ^^^'"'^«^  *^»«  doomed 
liT  T^  "  ^"^^  "^^'^^  °"  **'•''»  *"d  destined  him 
to  the  swift  nemesis  of  defeat,  death,  and  perdition 
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1.    Chapter    III. -From    the    Old    Worcester 
Road,   near    the    battlefield,  you    can    descry  the 
Malvern  H.lls  to  the  west,  and  the  Cotswold  Hills 
to  the  south.     A  greater  personal  interest,  however,^ 
attaches  to  a  hill  in  the  nearer  distance  towards  the 
north-west  for  on  the  southern  slope  of  this  hill  can 
be  seen  the  mansion  of    the  banished  "Duke  of 
Urleans,    and  the  extensive  enclosure  which  holds  in 
restraint  his  domesticated  bears.     At  this  English 
Manor  House  on  the  hillside,  the  Due  d'Orleans  has 
long  kept  royal  state  and  held  his  miniature  court, 
surrounded  by  a  retinue  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  oldest  families  of  the  French  noblesse.     Since 
my  visit  to  Evesham  the  palatial  and  beautiful  Wood 
iVorton  has  come  into  prominence  as  the  temporary 
i^fuge  of  Manuel,  the  deposed  king  of  Portugal. 
Withm  these  stately  walls,  decorated  in  many  places 
and  in  sundry  ways  by  the  lilies  of  France,  there 
dwelt   during   1910  not   only  "Philippe  VIII   of 
France,"  the  pretender  to  an  ancient  throne,  but  ako 
the  recently  exiled  young  king,  his  nephew.     To 
them  in  their  quiet  retreat  in  October,  1910,  came 
King  George  and  Queen  Mary  of  England  on  a  brief 
ceremonial  visit.     No  stranger  company  of  kings  ever 
met  on  earth  than  these  three  at  Wood  Norton,-  the 
make-believe  king,  the  banished  king,  and  the  real 
King  of  a  vast  and  glorious  empire. 
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2.  Chaptbb  III. —  From  the  Old  Worcester 
Road  one  catches  glimpses  of  the  meandering  Avon, 
which  in  this  region  makes  so  many  twists  and  loops 
that  a  boat's  route  to  Tewkesbury  is  thirty  miles, 
while  the  direct  route  of  the  crow  is  only  thirteen 
miles. 

3.  Chapter  III.  _  On  part  of  the  battlefield  of 
Evesham,  south  of  the  Abbey  Manor  Estate,  I  passed 
a  continuous  mile  of  plum  orchards,  where  scores  of 
pickers  were  stripping  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  over- 
burdened branches.  The  Evesham  district  is  called 
to-day  "The  Gardten  of  England."  The  fruit  or- 
chards  and  market-gardens  of  Evesham  can  trace 
their  ancestry  without  a  break  to  the  famous  gardens 
of  Evesham  Abbey,  cultivated  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Mary  before  the  advent  of  the  Conqueror. 

4.  Chapter  IV.  —  As  I  stood  in  the  July  gloam- 
ing near  one  of  the  quaint  recesses  over  the  middle 
piers  of  the  present  Old  Bridge  of  Stirling,  reflecting 
on  the  bloody  encounter  of  six  centuries  ago,  a  bright, 
well-dressed  Scottish  lad  sauntered  towards  me.  I 
interrogated  him  for  ten  minutes  on  the  history  of 
the  bridge  and  on  the  events  and  the  period  of  the 
battle.  He  had  certainly  been  well  instructed  by  his 
dominie,  for  he  knew  even  the  year  and  the  month 
ut  the  Scottish  victory,  and  the  details  of  the  fight  as 
handed  down  by  tradition.  He  was  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  the  view  that  the  battle  was  fought  "  richt 
here  where  we  tread."  I  accept  his  view,  for,  as  the 
lad's  teacher  had  assured  him,  this  is  the  only  place 
that  suits  all  the  narratives.     Earlier  in  the  day,  as  I 
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mounted  Queen  Victoria's  Lookout  on  the  rampart 
of  the  castle,  I  had  been  inclined  to  adopt  as  the 
scene  of  the  slaughter  the  pretty  meadow  (higher  up 
the  nver  than  the  Old  Bridge)  near  a  littlt  farm- 
house  standing  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  grace- 
ful  loops  of  the  sluggish  stream.     The  Old  Bridge 
site,  however,  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three  in  ques- 
tion and  the  one  nearest  to  that  point  on  Abbey  Craig 
where  nses  the  Wallace  Memorial,  which  commemo^ 
rates  the  great  struggle  and  indicates  the  spot  where 
Wallace  concealed  his  spearmen  all  that  September 
mormng,  and  whence  he  let  loose  his  fierce  avenging 
Scots  for  the  victorious  assault  on  the  bewildered 
Southrons  already  scattering  in  flight  near  the  head 
of  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  river  at  a  point  as- 

TX;czr^''  '^"  *'^  ^'"^"^^  ^'  ^^"^^^^ 

5    Chapter  V.-On  Newmarket  Street,  Fal- 
Kirk   I  saw  two  memorials  that  tell  of  battles,  for 
fighting  IS  m  the  blood  of  the  Falkirk  brood.     The 
statue  of  Wellington  on  this  Scottish  thoroughfare 
tells  the  tale  of  Waterloo  ;  and  the  memorial  lo  the 
boys  of  Falkirk  who  fell  in  South  Africa  is  eloquenl 
with  deeds  of  valour  and  with  records  of  death  still 
so  recent  as  to  pale  the  cheeks  and  start  the  tears  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  ancient  Scottish  burgh 
which  witnessed  ages  ago  the  triumph  of  Edward  I 
and  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
6.    Chapter  VI. -Exactly  five  hundred  years 
after  Bannockburn,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  genius  paid 
glowing  homage  to  Robert  Bruce  in  the  sixth  canto 
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of  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles."  Nc  more  vivid  and 
picturesque  narrative  of  a  battle  can  be  found  in 
English  verse. 

7.  Chapter  IX.  —  As  I  returned  through  Many- 
gates  Lane  on  my  way  from  Sandal  Castle  to  the 
town  of  Wakefield  and  was  wondering  at  the  abun- 
dance of  rooks  and  crows  in  the  historic  meadows,  I 
saw  by  the  wayside  a  large  printed  poster  whicli  ar- 
rested my  notice.  It  contained  a  long  list  of  the 
birds  which  cannot  be  trapped  or  killed  at  any  time 
in  the  year,  such  as  the  lark,  the  nightingale,  the 
chaffinch,  the  cuckoo,  the  linnet,  the  song  thrush,  the 
wren,  the  robin,  all  swallows,  woodpeckers,  warblers, 
ravens,  and  owls.  Other  birds,  mostly  game  birds, 
are  protected  during  the  close  season  from  February 
28th  till  August  12th.  At  the  time  of  the  Battle  of 
Wakefield  it  was  the  habit  of  Englishmen  to  revel 
in  killing  one  another  by  the  thousand.  To-day  you 
are  fined  or  imprisoned  if  you  kill  a  bird. 

0.  Chapter  X.  —  St.  Albans,  the  "  City  of  the 
Red  Hoofs,"  has  many  interesting  features  besides 
those  associated  with  the  two  battles,  —  such  as 
"  the  oldest  inhabited  house  in  England  "  in  Abbey 
Mill  Lane,  —  the  old  Roman  city  in  the  west,  which 
you  can  traverse  and  explore  in  a  few  hours,  —  St. 
Michaerb  Church,  in  the  chancel  of  which  is  buried 
the  groat  Francis  Bacon,  Lortl  Verulam,  Viscount  St. 
Albans,  —  St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  where  lie  buried 
Imndreds  of  those  slain  in  the  two  battles.  Indeed, 
the  architectural  an<l  archreological  riches  of  St. 
Alban«  are  abundant  and  absorbingly  fascinftting. 
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9.   Chapter  XI.  -  To  reach  the  scene  of  Towton 
Battle  you  can  go  out  from  the  ancient  city  of  York 
one  of  the  three  cities  of  England  which  preserve 
their  njassive  stone  walls.     By  good  fortune  my  visit 

of  1909  when  for  two  weeks,  every  day,  3,000  citizens 
of  York,  as  amateur  actors,  represented  in  brilliant 
iving  pictures  the  history  of  York  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  from  the  first  beginnings  of  Eburacum 
down  to  the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor.     In  the  Fifth 
Episode,  Scene  IX,  occurred  the  Towton  incident, - 
an  Ideal  introduction  for  my  investigation  of  Towton 
battlefield  on  the  very  day  following.     The  scene  in- 
roduces  Margaret,  Henry,  and  Prince  Edward.     The 
feeble  king,  just  arrived  from  the  nTinster  a  stone's 
throw  away,  exclaims :  — 

"I  knelt  at  prayer -nlw  I  I  could  not  pray, 
*or  I  saw  English  daggers  at  English  throats. 
The  English  field  reeking  with  English  blood, 
And  English  blood  staining  the  English  stream." 

Excited  riders  enter  and  dismount,  and  announce 
to  the  queen  the  overthrow  of  her  army,  blaming 

retorli'T''   ^'""  ''''''   '^'^'**-      ^^*   indignantly 

^.  ...  "Oh!  I  know  the  tale  I 

When  soldiers  fail,  the  wind  blew  the  wrong  way. 
Or  the  sun  dazxied  them,  or  this,  or  that  I " 

Fugitive  soldiers  then  pour  in  from  Towton,  the 
royal  party  flees,  and  Edward  IV,  Warwick,  and 
the  victorious  Yorkists,  appear. 
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10.  Chapter  XII.  —  The  river  Cock,  on  its  way 
north  through  Suxton  village,  is  dammed  to  run  a 
small  grist-mill.  Immediately  west  of  Saxton,  oppo- 
site Dam  Lane,  across  the  stream,  stands  the  ancient 
"  Lead  Hall  Church,"  where  services  are  held  twice  a 
year  by  the  vicar  of  a  neighbouring  parish.  The 
aged  farmer  who  conducted  me  over  the  battlefield 
of  Towton  remarked  that  he  had  seen  in  this  church, 
when  he  was  a  lad,  bows,  arrows,  and  pikes,  relics  of 
the  great  fight. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  BATTLE  OP  FLODDEN 

•'  News  of  battie  I  news  of  battle  I 

Hark  I  'tis  ringing  down  the  street; 
And  the  archways  and  the  pavement 
Bear  the  cUng  of  hurrying  feet."  —  Aytouk. 

In  the  two-hundredth  year  after  Bannockburn, 
James  IV  of  Scotland,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Bruce 
in  the  seventh  generation,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
went  forth  from  Edinburgh  to  conquer  Enghind.    His 
wife,  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  English  king,  Henry 
VIII,  protested  against  the  expedition,  inimical  to 
her  brother's  kingdom  and  fame  ;  and  she  reproached 
James  for  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  her  brother's 
absence  in  France.     The  wisest  counsellors  of  the 
Scottish  king  supported  Margaret  with  argument 
and  with   gloomy    forecasts.        Even    superstition 
faUed  to  shake  his  resolve,  as  from  Dun-Edin's  Cross 
the  awful  miraculous  summons  thundered  forth  the 
roll  of  chiefs 

"Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
Fore-doomed  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile." 

The  causes  of  the  war  were  numerous,  but  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  exasperating  to 
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the  point  of  international  rupture.     The  hereditai  \' 
hatred  of  the  Scots  for  their  powerful  and  proud 
neighbours,   a  hatred  constantly  breaking  out  into 
border  feuds,  and  always  overpowering  when  aroused, 
was  the  dominant  motive.     The  immediate  pretexts 
of  the  Scottish  king  were  rather  trivial.     Sir  Andrew 
Barton,  the  admiral  of  Scotland,  had  been  accused 
by  the   English  of  piratical   practices,  and  oflf  the 
Downs  had  been   destroyed  by  Lord  Howard,  the 
English    admiral,   in    1512.      Certain    money  and 
jewels,  which  had  been  left  to  Margaret,  the  queen 
of  Scotland,  by  :  f»B  royal  father,  Henry  VII,  had 
been  withheld  *.-  /  for  four  years  by  the  English 
king,  Henry  VIII.     The  final  and  decisive  cause  of 
the  declaration  of  war  came  out  of  France,  the  tra- 
ditional enemy  of  England  and  ally  of  Scotland. 
Henry  VIII,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  ardent  and 
vainglorious,  dreaming  of  a  new  conquest  of  France, 
had  joined  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  had  left 
England  in  the  care  of  Queen  Catharine  and  tlie 
Earl  of  Surrey.     During  the  absence  of  Henry  from 
England,  Anne,  the  queen  of  Louis  XII,  was  em- 
ployed to  excite  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  the 
Scottish  king,  known  throughout  Europe  as  "the 
royal  knight-errant."    She  sent  him  a  letter,  and  a 
turquoise  ring  removed  from  her  own  delicate  finger; 
she  styled  him  her  knight,  and  she  begged  him  for 
her  sake  to  take  three  steps  on  English  ground. 
The  tears  of  his  wife,  the  advice  of  his  sage  counsel- 
lors,  the  stern  monitions  of  Pluto's  messengers,  were 
all  now  disregarded  by  James  of  the  Iron  Belt. 
In  August,  1518,  with  an  army  of  nearly  100,000, 
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•Tames  crossed  the  Tweed  near  Coldstream.     His  first 
undertaking  was  the  i-eduction  of  all  the  English 
castles  in  the  locality.     Norham  Castle  surrendered 
after   five    days'   siege.      Wark,   Etall,   and    Ford 
castles,  next  opened  their  gates.     Some  historians 
allege  that  James  was  overcome  by  the  blandishments 
of  Lady  Heron  of  Ford  Castle,  and  foolishly  loitered 
in  her  company  for  days  while  his  army  lacked  pro- 
visions and  suffered  with  the  rain  and  the  cold.    How^ 
ever  this  may  be,  his  great  army,  within  a  fortnight^ 
had  melted  away  to  30,000  men.     This  wholwale 
desertion  produced  the  inevitable  effect  on  the   pirita 
of  those  who  remained. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had  been  commisfiioned 
by  Henry  to  guard  the  kingdom  during  his  absence 
on  the  continent,  sent  from  his  post  at  Pontefract 
urgent  messages  to  all  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  northern  counties  to  assemble  at  Newcastle^n- 
Tyne   by  September  1st.     After  a  rapid  journey 
through  York  and  Durham,  Surrey  reached  New- 
castle,  where  he  held  a  councU  of  war.    At  Aln- 
wick  he  was  joined  by  his  gallant  son.  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  with  a  picked  body  of  5,000  men  despatched 
from  t  i^nce  by  Henry.     From  Alnwick  the  earl  sent 
a  herald  to  James  to  denounce  his  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  to  chaUenge  him  to  battle  for  Friday,  Seo- 
tember  9th.  ^       *^ 

James  encamped  on  the  Hill  of  Flodden,  the  eastern 

8pur  of  the  Cheviot  Mountains.     At  his  feet  flowed 

he  river  Till,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed;  and  before 

n7M'n«^i*?,f .''''  T'^'  "P'"*^  *^«  «^'«°-i>^«  flat 
of  Millfield  Plain.     On  September  6th  he  received 
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from  Surrey  (who  was  at  Wooler),  a  message  charg- 
ing him  with  having  shifted  his  ground  after  accept- 
ing a  challenge  to  fight,  and  daring  him  to  come  down 
into  the  Plain  of  Millfield,  where  the  two  hosts  could 
contend  on  equal  terms.     The  haughty  monarch  sent 


Floddkh  Hill 

back  word  that  it  did  not  become  an  earl  to  send  such 
a  message  to  a  king. 

Having  attempted  in  vain  to  play  upon  James's 
chivalric  weakness,  Surrey  proceeded  to  employ  the 
strategy  of  a  skilled  commander.  On  September  8th 
he  crossed  the  Till,  and  marched  along  its  eastern 
bank  towards  the  Tweed,  keeping  far  enough  away 
from  Flodden  to  escape  behind  woods  and  lieights 
the  notice  of  the  Scots.  He  spent  the  night  in  Bar- 
moor  Wood.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  battle, 
September  9th,  he  separated  his  rear  and  van  and 
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pushed  northwards.  The  rear  crossed  the  Till  by  a 
ford  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Branxton.  His  ^an 
continued  the  march  to  Twizel  Bridge,  north-east  of 
Cornhill,  recrossed  the  Till,  and  moved  south  to- 
wards  Branxton,  joining  the  rear  columns  which  had 
already  reached  Branxton  slope. 

James  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  system  of 
effective  scouting,  for  he  was  completely  puzzled^ 
when  he  learned  of  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  and  knew  that  he  was  cut  off  from  all  com- 
mumcation  with  Scotland:  — 

"  And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 
Dark  Flodden !  on  thy  airy  brow, 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land. 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand. 
His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
•  *  •  •  ♦ 

«  O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 
Or  weU-skilled  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight." » 

James,  when  he  saw  Surrey  moving  south,  decided 
to  vacate  Flodden  Hill,  and  seize  the  lower  height  of 
Branxton,  a  mile  nearer  the  Tweed,  before  Surrey 
should  gain  it  He  fired  his  camp  (huts,  litter  and 
refuse),  in  order  that  the  smoke  blown  by  the  south 
wind  might  conceal  his  movements  from  the  English 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  he  reached  Branxton 
Blope,  but  almost  before  he  had  had  time  to  draw  up 

»  "  Marmion,"  Canto  VI,  20. 
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his  lines  in  suitable  order    the  artillery  of   Surrey 
began  the  action  :  — 

"  Their  marshalled  lines  stretched  east  and  west, 

And  fronted  north  and  south, 
And  distant  salutation  passed 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth." » 


Bkamxton  Hill 

The  guns  of  the  English  with  their  leaden  balls  did 
terrible  execution,  whereas  the  cannon  of  the  Scots 
appear  to  have  been  less  destructive,  especially  as 
they  were  badly  handled  after  the  death,  at  the  very 
begin>  ng  of  the  cannonade,  of  the  master  gunner  of 
Scotland.  The  Scots  thereupon  moved  down  the 
slope  and  came  to  close  quarters. 


»  "Marmion,"  Canto  VI,  23. 
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All  authorities  agree  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
opposing  troops  and  the  m.«n  manoeuvres  of  the 
battle.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  now  seventy  years  old, 
commanded  the  centre  of  his  army  of  25,000,  which 
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was  stretched  out  over  a  mile  in  length.  His  two 
sons.  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
the  admiral  of  England,  led  his  right  in  two  divisions. 
Lord  Dacre  commanded  the  reserve  behind  the  centre 
Sir  Edward  Stanley  had  Surrey's  left  wing.  On  the 
siUe   of  the  Scots  James  was  opposed   to   Surrey 
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iii"' 


Huntly  and  Home  had  the  left  wing;  Crawford  and 
Montrose,  the  second  division  of  the  left;  Lennox 
and  Argyle,  with  the  Highland  clans,  the  right; 
fiothwell  led  the  reserve  force. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Scots  with  their  long  spears 
charged  down  Branxton  Hill  so  impetuously  that 
they  broke  Sir  Edmund's  lines  and  trampled  his  white 
banner  in  the  dust.  The  admiral,  and  Lord  Dacre 
with  his  cavalry,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  an  utter 
rout  of  the  English  on  that  side  of  the  field  was 
averted.  These  three  divisions  of  the  English  next 
defeated  the  regiment  of  Crawford  and  Montrose  and 
slew  those  noble  chiefs.  On  the  right  of  the  Scots, 
the  Macleans,  Mackenzies,  Campbells,  and  Macleods 
faced  the  deadly  cloth-yard  shafts  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  bowmen.  Desperate  under  the  galling 
attack  which  they  could  not  answer  where  they  .stood, 
they  flung  down  their  targets,  and  dashed  on  the 
enemy  with  their  claymores :  — 

"  Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear, 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied."  » 

Before  they  reached  the  solid  array  of  the  English 
lines  they  were  a  disorderly  rabble,  and  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  Stanley's  archers  and  pikemen.  Argyle  and 
Lennox  perished  in  the  encounter.  The  Scottish 
right  and  left  were  now  disposed  of,  and  James's  centre 
had  to  bear  a  triple  attack  in  front  and  on  both  flanks. 

»  "Marmion,"  Canto  VI,  27. 
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The  fight  became  at  last  a  deadly  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  swords,  spears,  and  pikes,  the  EngHsh 
arrows  ever  performing  their  auxiliary  servic!  of 
death.  At  one  time  James  and  Bothwell  had  pressed 
Surrey^  centre  hard,  but  when  both  flanks  ^  the 
Scottish  centre  were  exposed,  the  great  issue  was 
practicaly  settled.     Towards  the  close  of  the  figh^ 

lin.      .'  .    T"*  ^"*°  '^'^  ""^^^'^^  «i^«l«  about  Ihe 
king,  and  fought  with  savage  valour:  — 

"  The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hailed, 
lu  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed : 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 

Though  bilhnen  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring; 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  corarade  stood, 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 

•  •  •  «  ♦ 
"  Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 

O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king."i 

The  king's  wounds  were  both  made  with  arrows, 
but  It  was  a  brown  bill  that  produced  the  death-gash 
just  as  the  darkness  fell.  The  Scots  always  m^n- 
t  med  that  the  ring  of  steel  which  encircled  the 
king  was  never  broken,  but  rather  by  the  deadly 
attnt,on  o  the  fearfully  persistent  and  irresistible 
attack  of  all  weapons  was  gradually  annihilated. 

*  "Marmion,"  Canto  VI,  34. 
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The  Scots  lost  about  ten  thousand  men  and  the 
English  about  five  thousand.  The  slaughter  of  the 
great  men  of  Scotland  was  enormous.  Never  did 
any  other  nation  in  one  engagement  lose  such  a 
proportion  of  its  men  of  rank  and  leading.  Besides 
the  king,  there  lay  on  the  field  on  that  September 
night,  one  archbishop,  two  bishops,  two  abbots,  twelve 
earls,  thirteen  lords,  five  eldest  sons  of  peers,  fifty 
knights  and  chiefs.  Scott  declares  that  there  was 
not  one  great  family  in  Scotland  but  had  a  member 
slain  at  Flodden.  Of  the  common  people  it  is  said 
that  the  border  to\yns,  notably  Selkirk,  Hawick,  and 
Jedburgh,  were  almost  stripped  of  their  adult  male 
population.  The  consternation  caused  in  Edinburgh 
when  the  dread  news  arrived  has  been  described  by 
Aytoun  in  his  spirited  poem,  "Edinburgh  After 
Flodden." 

The  victory  of  the  English  at  Flodden  was  the 
last  great  triumph  of  the  long-bow.  The  brave 
Highlanders  were  mowed  down  on  the  Scottish 
right  by  Stanley's  arrows.  The  steel  ring  about 
the  king  could  not  be  broken,  but  the  unerring 
shafts  poured  upon  a  weakened  and  ever  more 
weakened  circumference  of  spearmen  till  the  thin 
defence  at  last  was  attenuated  to  isolated  and  use- 
less remnants.  When  armed  foes  next  faced  each 
other  on  British  soil  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
had  passed  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  had  invented 
new  weapons  of  destruction. 

After  the  Battle  oi  Flodden  the  king's  body  was 
carried  to  Berwick  and  thence  to  London.  His 
sword  and  dagger  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Herald's 
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College,  London.    His  Iron  Belt,  accordini?  to  tra 
d.t.on  worn  all  his  life  for  penance  becZe  of  his" 
remote  at  having  been  complied  to  ap^rAgL 
his  father  in  the  Battle  of  Sauchie  BurrwasTever 
found    on   FloddAn    m^\A      n    i^  , ,      '         'lever 

Jt  the  pe„„„i.,  Hddi^T,  TS^X^^-^ 
be  reached  m^t  e«iljr  from  the  famL  dd  b„X 

ridl  „f  «'  "**"»,■"  "»"«•     A  half-how',  railway 

M      Son,r      t  ?„*"  ™'^  »■'««'  »'  «'»  Woody 
new.     Sonth-weet  of  Branxton  lie  the  historic  nLin 

and  slope  where  the  fierce  contest  rag«l7™°  ^^r 

me^Iw    .„!?         °r.'"  '  '■'«''  ""*»  "'  CBltivatioa, 

Ne^r  th        ^   r  '"'"'*  °*  '»*<'"»'    »«    passed 
Near  the  roadside    s  "  Sibvl's  WbII  "  ™.j     !""»«». 

fluenoe  with  the  Tweed.  ^^  "®"  ^*"  «>»- 

*  "Marmion,"  Canto  VI,  30. 
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side,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Branxton,  stands 
"  Pipers'  Hill,"  where,  according  to  the  chroniclers. 
King  James  fell.  Weapons  of  war  and  bones  of  the 
slain  were  dug  up  here  even  during  the  last  century. 
After  four  hundied  years  a  striking  memorial  has 
been  erected  on  "  Pipers'  Ilill."  * 

About  a  mile  south  of  Branxton  rises  the  low 
elevation  of  Flodden  Hill,  the  king's  strong  position 
until  he  allowed  Surrey  to  slip  past  him  towards 
the  Tweed.  This  storied  Hill  and  the  perfect 
roadway  that  skirts  it  are,  in  July  weather,  a  picture 
of  rural  loveliness. 

From  Flodden ,  Hill  you  turn  back  by  another 
route  towards  Cornhill.  On  the  return  journey 
there  is  seen  in  the  field  an  unhewn  column,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "  King's  Stone,"  and  so  designated 
in  old  maps  of  the  district.     People  who  live  in  the 

»  The  Memorial  on  the  Reld  of  Flodden  was  erected 
only  a  few  years  ago.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  Celtic  cross 
and  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  Pipers'  Hill,  Branxton, 
the  centre  of  the  battle  araa. 

The  inscription  on  the  base  is:— 

FLODDEN,  1413. 

To  the  Brave  of  Both  Nations 

OLIM  H08TE8  —  NUNC  FRATRES 

Erected  1010. 

Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart.,  the  well-known  Border  historian 
and  litterateur,  on  the  oooasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment, closed  his  eloquent  speech  with  these  affecting  words : 
"  Now  let  this  Cross  thus  stand  and  thus  endure  — an  altar  of 
the  awful  God  of  Battles  ;  a  token  of  remembrance  wet  with 
tears  ;  an  offering  to  the  Manes  of  the  slain  I  And  let  it  speak 
to  thoughtful  minds  in  days  to  pome,  telling  of  ancient  agony 
lung  since  assuaged,  uf  ancient  feud  for  ever  reconciled." 
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neigl,b„„r|,o«l  of  the  batUefielJ  are  wont  to  a™i„„ 

he  k  „g»  death  to  this  spot  rather  than  to  "Pip^S 

Hil         A8  the   "King'8  Stone"   ie  nearly  »  mile 

H.U  ,t  wU  be  seen  that  it  is  not  quite  safe  to 
accept  a  n.emorial  stone  in  it,  natnml  form  and 
p.^.t,on  merely  l«eause  it  happens  to  lie™  the 
ncmty  of  a  notable  event  or  Jion.  Sur^y"  left 
wmg  nnder  Stanley,  coming  from  the  river  Til 
passed  over  and  beyond  that  part  of  the  field  where 
the  "K,ng-,  Stone"  still  boldly  „sur,..  ?„  poTuL" 
regard  an  unmerited  honour.!  "»  popular 

UD^nrt?^"",^'""''"^''  ''"'"''•  "->'  f""  ^  hoBt 
a  most  t.'  "  '""''  ""'^  ""f  "'"  Q'-'^raarket, 

tiLt  ?1    t'l^,"'"'  ''•°''«'  "»«  Scottish  capital 
that  the  king  and  hi,  army  had  been  destmyed.  the 
fathers  of  the  city  called  the  bui^hers  together  and 
very  man  turned  ,nas„„  for  a  day,  while  fn  Jditta 
to  the  ex,stmg  city  walls  was  erected  hastily  Ta 
barner  n,  that  quarter  where    the   Englislf,^," 
expected  within  twenty-four  hours.     Sufrly  nZr 
cnje,  but  the  wall  was  not  demolished.     A  fLmenJ 
of  that  .mprovised  defence  between  Laurist™  a  "d 
he  Gmssmarket  still  tells  of  the  terror  of  invadon 
which  tu™ed_burgl«^J^bdlders  four  cen^e" 

'  The  |«.v.iling  miwpprehsnifon  conceriihi  the  ••  Km.'. 
»'     ■    l»«I»>»ibly  been  perpetuaiwlbv  Tit  jj      .^' 

that  the  «tone  w.h  a  vei^andent  tnLl      V^  ««nj«ctured 
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ago.  It  requires  neither  mason  nor  antiquarian  to 
determine  that  this  stretch  of  wall  was  thrown  up 
hurriedly  by  hands  that  were  unused  to  the  trowel; 
and  it  requires  little  imagination  to  call  up  the 
universal  sadness  of  that  city  of  mourning  while  the 
builders  of  this  wall  were  at  work: — 

"  Tradition,  legend,  tune  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 
And  broken  was  her  shield. 


^  ■■Ml 


■  'If 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAE  ~  EDGEHILL 

.n7"!J^'  '".^^^^'  ^^''^''  ^  ^^^»'«  king  of  England 

et  Mat  "o^  ''  '''  ---'-  -'"^^^  H-^ 
fifteen,  sister  of  the 
French  king,  the 
fates  brought  to- 
gether   and   placed 
in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  two  person- 
ages whose  natures 
and  education  drove 
them  straight  to- 
wards a  tyrannical 
abuse  of  their  great 
powers  and  towards 
disasters    which 
neither   their    folly 

nor  the  submissive-  Chablm  i 

ness  ";d  %alty  of  the  English  people  ever  dreamed 
to  Fntr  r       "''  ^"^  P"^'^  ""'"^^  *>*"««  had  given 

he  Channel  to  play  a  part  as  tragic  as  that  of  her  un- 
fortunate forerunner,  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

The  obstinacy,  the  imperiou8ness,and  the  duplicity 
of  Charle.  were  ever  abetted  by  his  evil  genius,  his 
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intrepid  and  petulant  consort.     To  make  matters 
worse  the  brilli«nt  and  vain  George  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  virtually  ruled   England 
under  the  late  king,  now  blinded  the  new  king  with 
foolish  visions  of  vast  achievements  in  England  and 
abroad.     It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  dictum  of 
James  I,  his  bigoted  and  short-sighted  father,  had 
swayed  and  fashioned  the  views  and  purposes  of 
Charles:  "  It  is  presumption  and  high  contempt  in  a 
subject  to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do,  or  say  that  a 
king  cannot  do  this  or  that. "     The  student  of  history 
who  now  surveys  tlje  political  condition  of  England 
in  1625  and  who  weighs  the  various  forces  that  then 
controlled  events,  sees  that  the  great  conflagration  of 
the  Civil  War  was  imminent  from  the  very  first  year 
of  Charles's  reign,  and  was  as  inevitable  as  is  a  fire 
among  dry  faggots  when  a  match  is  held  in  a  mis- 
chievous hand.     It  is  quite  outside  the  plan  of  this 
book  to  recount  the  series  of  encroachments  by  which 
Charles  I  attempted  throughout  seventeen  years  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  system  of  personal  gov- 
ernment.    Only  the  salient  features  of  his  struggle 
with  his  people  can  find  a  place  in  this  brief  narrative. 
It  was  a  long  battle  between  royal  prerogative  and 
fl     power  of  Parliament,  ending  at  last  in  a  resort  to 
arms.     The  king  never  for  a  moment  despaired  of 
final  victory.     The  Commons,  through  all  the  devious 
machinations  of  the  king  and  his  blind  advisers,  kept 
in  steady  view  the  course  of  events,  and,  whenever 
the  voice  of  Parliament  was  jiermitted  to  declare 
itself,  endeavoured  to  render  futile  all  the  ingenious 
devices  of  the  despot. 
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Charles,  in  rapid  succession,  dissolved  his  first  and 
second  Parhamente  because  they  opposed  his  wishes. 
He  then  tried  to  collect  money  by  a  forced  loan ; 
and  those  who  refused  to  pay,  including  Sir  John 
Ehot,  were  imprisoned  by  the  mere  order  of  the 

to  him  the  famous  Petition  of  Right,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  make  it  impossible  in  the  future  for  the 
king  to  exact  loan     to  imprison  men  without  just 
cause,  or  to  exercise  martial  law. 
Buckingham  was  assassinated  in  1628,  and  the 

m  1629  the  Commons,  under  the  leadei-ship  of  Eliot 
engaged  m  another  contest  with  the  king  on  the 
redress  of  certain  grievances  before  the  granting  of 
supphes.  The  king  dissolved  his  third  Parlia^fnt 
and  for  eleven  years  the  voice  of  the  people  of  En^- 
land  remained  dumb.  Eliot,  the  first  martyr  for 
parliamentary  supremacy,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  in  1682. 
During  those  eleven  years  of  personal  rule  Charles 

TflLd  b    .K  ^''""^-     ^'™'  "^  '^'  punishments 
inflicted  by  this  court  were  most  barbarous.     Men 

were  set  in  the  pillory,  lost  their  ears  or  noses,  had 

their  cheeks  branded,  were  heavily  fined,  or  were 

oJ'thrkIng''  ^"'''"  ^°'  ^°"^  '"■'"''  "'  '^''  "«^«  ^^^^ 
Charles's  principal  advisers  during  this  period  of 
misrule  were  William  Laud  and  Thomas  Wentworth 

EnlId°'^"T?  ''""  ^r"  ^'""«  throughout  aU 
i^ngland.     i.aud  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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and  through  the  court  of  High  Commission  imposed 
on  the  nation  his  narrow  views  with  relentless  and 
cruel  vigour.  Wentworth,  as  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
made  his  motto  "Thorough,"  and  ruled  there  more 
absolutely  than  his  royal  master  in  England.  After 
lfi39,  as  Earl  of  Strafford,  he  became  the  chief  adviser 
of  Charles,  and  by  a  strange  turn  of  events,  his  first 
important  counsel  in  his  new  capacity  rapidly  brought 
about  his  own  doom. 

During   these   eleven    years   of    misgovernment, 
Charles  had  recourse  to  many  novel  schemes  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  money ;  but  the  most  ingenious  and 
tortuous  of  all  was  the  levying  of  «  ship-money."     If 
he  had  been  satisfied  with  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  maritime  counties,  all  might  have  gone  smoothly ; 
but  when  the  inland  districts  were  taxed  for  the 
building  of  ships,  and  when  eventually  this  so-called 
"  ship-money  "  was  employed  even  for  other  purposes, 
murmurs  loud  and  deep  arose  in  many  quarters. 
John  Hampden,  a  Buckinghamshire  squire,  voiced 
the  widespread  discontent,  and  flatly  refused  to  pay 
"Ship-money"  unless  ordered  to  do  so  bv  Parlia- 
ment.    The  Exchequer  Chamber  declared  against 
him  by  a  narrow  majority,  but  his  defeat  was  not 
accepted  by  the  English  people  as  a  final  settlement 
of  the  momentous  issue. 

By  the  advice  of  StraflFord,  his  Irish  viceroy, 
Charies  summoned  a  Parliament  to  provide  means 
to  deal  with  Scotland,  which,  after  a  long  period  of 
discontent,  produced  by  ecclesiastical  oppression,  had 
at  last  risen  in  rebellion.  The  new  Pariiament,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  pressed  at  once  for  redress 
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yeara.  Hundred,  of  pe,«cutod  Englishmen,  amonjr 
whom  were  relative,  and  friend,  of  the  n,erabe«  of 
the  new  House  of  Commons,  had  been  drive  "^  Ik 
homes  m  the  wild,  of  New  England,  and  to  the  Tw 
Parlmment  .t  «emed  that  the  day  of  reckoning  wtti 

which  cC,       "1°  ,""•"'  "'"'"'^  '"  ">e  busin"^ 
which  Charles  wished  to  avoid.    The  king  promi^d 

lr.he"^  "»l"P-oney"  if  the  Commo.^  ^^^d 
grant  the  necessary  subsidies  for  reducing  ScotUnd 
After  v.,n  attempt,  tc  bring  the  Commons  to  histiy 

^ve  U  fr-Jft'T.' '"™"'^"'  *•■»  ""»»•  «"•'  S 
^^t  "    He  h!""'     "  :?"""  °'  "^'>«  Short  Pariia. 

land  with^^/       T*^"^  *°  °""y  '"'  ""  ""l"  Scot- 
land without  regular  ta«s,  but  he  soon  found  that 

the  available  "sinews  of  war  "  were  weak  and  in.ffi 

o.ent,  and  that  the  «,ldie™  whom  he  pr^^'"!' 

In  1640  met  the  ever-memorable  "Long  Pariia 
menC  destined  to  e.ist  for  thirteen  chequerfd  y^l™ 

a  Xr!!    ;>         *^°""''  ""'"'"»»  "°"M  now  satisfy 
a  thorough  y  arouseU  nation.     For  attempting    o 

uTanTrir'""'  t  """'»*  ■"  P-«-»'  »d  to 
use  an  Irirfi  army  for  ,ubjugating  the  Soots   and 

-thout  doubt,  the  English  Uter.  Itrafforf  w  "sTm 
tTtt^  ''".""^  proceeded  by  a  more  direct  route 

tang  received  a  aignal  warning  not  to  trifle  further 
with  an  exasperated  nation.    Act.  were  then  pZd 
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which  abolished  utterly  the  system  of  personal  gov- 
ernment with  all  the  engines  of  personal  control, 

the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  "ship- 
money,"  and  all  forms  of  illegal  taxes  and  despotic 
administration.  The  king  was  even  constrained  to 
assent  to  a  bill  which  made  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment independent  of  his  royal  whims. 

When  Strafford's  grip  on  Ireland  was  removed, 
disorder  became  rampant  and  plots  and  counter-plots 
waxed  menacingly.  At  last,  in  October,  1641,  the 
native  Irish  turned  upon  the  English  and  Scotch 
colonists  in  savage  fury  and  slew  many  thousands  of 
them.  The  insurrection  became  a  general  massacre, 
and  outrage  and  horror  swept  over  Ulster.  When 
it  became  known  in  England  that  the  Irish  rebels 
professed  to  be  loyal  to  Charles  and  even  styled 
themselves  "The  King's  Army,"  faith  in  the  king's 
honour  was  sadly  shaken,  and  the  absence  of  Charles 
in  Scotland  at  this  very  time,  accompanied  by  ru- 
mours of  the  levying  of  a  Scottish  army  to  coerce 
the  Parliament  of  England,  kindled  distrust  among 
many  who  had  hitherto  stood  by  their  sovereign 
through  all  evil  reports. 

As  the  details  of  the  brutalities  in  Ireland  crossed 
St.  George's  Channel,  and  the  suspicion  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  king's  mission  to  Scotland  deepened  into 
a  firm  conviction,  the  Commons  of  England  deter- 
mined to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  nation  by  an  unusual 
procedure.  They  had  in  vain  wrested  a  Bill  of 
Right  from  the  reluctant  and  faithless  king;  they 
would  now  formally  and  publicly  accuse  him  and 
make  him  pause  on  the  eve  of  fresh  outrages.     The 
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"Grand   Remonstrance,"  drawn   up   by  Pym  and 
Hampden,  was  a  manifesto  to  the  people  of  England. 
It  included  an  indictment  of  all  Charles's  misdoings, 
and  proposed  means  for  avoiding  the  new  perils  now 
facing  the  country.    The  king's  party  in  the  Commons 
fought  the  "Remonstrance"  vigorously  and  all  but 
successfuUy,  for  many  members  of  the  Commons  ral- 
lied to  the  king  when  danger  began  to  threaten  the 
stabihty  of  the  throne.     After  a  prolonged  and  bit- 
ter  debate,  the  "Remonstrance"  was  carried  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  eleven.     The  very  closeness  of 
the  vote  led  to  the  king's  treating  the  requests  of 
the  "  Remonstrance  "  with  disdain.    The  spirit  of  the 
country,  however,  was  stirred  anew  by  this  trumpet 
blast  of  their  militant  leaders. 

The  king  precipitated  the  open  conflict  with  his 
people  when,  in  January,  1642,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  five  members 
who  were  the  most  obnoxious  to  him.     His  pretext 
was  a  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Scots.     The  names  of  the  five  are  indelibly  written 
in  history, —  Pym,  Hampden,  Strode,  Holies,  Hasel- 
ng.     As  the  five  had  been  forewarned,  when  Charles 
came  to  the  House  with  500  armed  followers  he  found 
that  his  prey  had  eluded  him.     The  wrong-headed 
queen  had  urge-    Charles  on  to  this  act  of  temerity 
by  peevishly  crying  out,  "  Would  I  were  in  France 
again  to  see  a  real  king."    He  had  left  her  at  White- 
hall  with  an  embrace  and  a  promise  to  return  within 
an  hour  from  the  House  of  Commons  master  of  his 
own  kingdom.     Within  an  hour  he  returned,  baffled 
m  the  performance  of  an  unlawful  act,  despised  by 
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his  high-spirited  consort,  and  quite  aware  that  his 
foiled  attempt  would  strengthen  the  cause  of  the 
Commons.  The  cries  of  "Privilege!  Privilege!'* 
which  burst  upon  him  as  he  left  the  Hpuse,  beaten 
and  discredited,  were  repeated  with  variations  next 
morning  as  he  rode  through  the  streets  of  London. 
Within  a  week  he  left  Whitehall  for  Hampton  Court, 
not  imagining  that  he  would  never  again  enter  that 
palace  of  the  kings  of  England  till  a  fatal  daj  of  the 
same  month  seven  years  later. 

Events  now  marched  fast.    In  February  the  queen 
set  out  for  Holland  to  pawn  or  sell  the  crown  jewels 
in  order  to  procure  fiinds  for  buying  arms  and  gun- 
powder.    The  king  proceeded  to  the  north  and  made 
York  his  headquarters.     To  him  flocked  his  cour- 
tiers, thirty-two  peers,  and  sixty-five  members  of  the 
Commons.     Royalist  forces  were  raised  in  the  north 
by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.     The  militia  of  England 
(no   standing   army   existed)   was    known   collec- 
tively as  "the  trained  bands"    The  Houses  had 
asked  Charles  to  place  the  militia  under  officers 
chosen  by  Parliament.     With  an  oath  he  had  de- 
clined absolutely.    Now  Parliament  broke  through 
all   precedents   and   appointed   lord-lieutenants   to 
command  the  militia  under  its  own  direction  and 
control.     Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  a  soldier 
trained  in  foreign  wars,  was  appointed  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  forces  of  the  Parliament.    On  August 
22nd,  1642,  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, Charles  set  up  the  royal  standard  on  the  castle 
hill  at  Nottingham  as  a  signal  of  war.     The  great 
contest  had  begun.     By  pike  and  sabre,  by  musket 
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Head,  „uh  some  ,Ught  undulation^  it  wTu  dWd^ 

to  the  washCntfl  »"ifz;'r^'°'™' 
r-r:fc:^  ^5:  pit— 

dWf«^  K        "^^°K^a"a      Within  these  rouffhlv in- 

everjwuere  tliere  was  something  of  rovali^t  f^l- 
and  something  of  anti-royalist  "* 

the  outbJak  oule  wa       lX\°-rr'  '""'"' 
Drawls,  styled  the  Londoners  "  Roundhe  as."     The 
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term  of  contempt  stuck  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Par- 
liament through  the  whole  war,  and  the  sobriquet 
of  scorn  became  a  shibboleth  of  pride  and  glory. 

On  September  9th  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Parliament  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the  war. 
Essex  then  went  forth  in  great  state  with  the  trained 
bands  towards  the  Midlands.  His  rendezvous  was 
Northampton,  where  15,000  adherents  of  the  Parlia- 
ment had  already  mustered.  On  September  22nd 
Essex  moved  to  Worcester,  as  Charles  had  gone  from 
Nottingham  to  Shrewsbury.  Ignorant  of  Essex's 
position,  Charles  now  resolved  to  march  on  London. 
He  passed  through  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham, 
and  Kenilworth.  When  Essex  heard  of  the  king's 
course  he  followed  him  into  Warwickshire.  On 
Sunday  morning,  October  23rd,  1642,  the  banner  of 
King  Charles  waved  from  the  summit  of  Edgehill, 
and  a  part  of  the  army  of  Essex  encamped  in  the 
plain  below.  The  first  battle  of  the  Civil  War  was 
thus  fought  in  Warwickshire,  about  ten  miles  south- 
east of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Charles's  commander-in-chief  was  the  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  a  veteran  of  continental  wars.  The  princi- 
pal figure  in  the  battle,  however,  was  Prince  Rupert, 
the  nephew  of  Charles.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles's 
sister  Elizabeth  and  the  Elector  Palatine.  He  was 
born  at  Prague  in  1619,  and  was  thus  only  twenty- 
three  years  old  when  he  fought  at  Edgehill.  From 
his  fifteenth  year  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  in  battles 
and  sieges  innumerable  on  the  continent  he  had  dis- 
played reckless  courage  and  liad  become  inured, 
while  yet  a  boy,  to  the  havoc  and  horrors  of  war. 
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He  had  just  been  released  from  a  three  years'  im 

™™irv  „l  ^T  ''"'  ^'■8<'''m  this  dari'e 

o^lT  H^,:;^"^:; -»'P»-«->'">r  Charle,  if 

Company,  became  the 

first  governor  of  that 

great  corporation,  and 

in  our  own  day  he  has 
given  his  name  to  the 
new  city  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert, now  rapidly  grow- 
ing   0  a  metropolis  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.    But  it  was  at 
Edgehill  that  his  fame 
began. 

More  than  one  battle  

of  the  Civil  War  was  ^wcs  Rupkbt 

trusted  to  take  a  single  step  out  of  his  own  head  " 

:r:t!"r '""^'  -^^--XS^^or 

went  mto  the  engagement  without  any  definite  pto 
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or  tactics,  and  without  the  advantage  of  undivided 
generalship,  so  necessary  on  a  field  of  battle. 

Rupert's  troop  of  horse,  well  trained  in  German 
discipline,  overwhelmed  the  left  wing  of  Essex  and 
pursued  the  fugitives  nearly  four  miles  to  the  village 
of  Kineton.  After  allowing  his  followers  to  loot  the 
houses  and  the  enemy's  baggage  in  Kineton  for  an 
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hour,  he  returned  to  Edgehill  to  find  there  his  com- 
rades hot  pressed  by  the  parliamentarians. 

At  first  the  spirits  of  Charles's  host  had  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  Rupert's  successful  dash  and 
by  the  desertion  to  the  royalist  side  of  Sir  Faithful 
Fortescue  with  his  two  troops  of  horse.  Very  soon, 
however,  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  shifted,  and  on 
Essex's  right  wing  several  unbroken  cavalry  troops 
pushed  obliquely  across  the  field  towards  the  royal 
infantry  and  crushed  some  regiments.  Sir  Edmund 
Verney,  the  king's  standard-bearer,  was  slain,  and 
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Temerity  and  hesil  u,.T   u  "!«"■>■«■"    in    arms. 

but  each  side     ad  Sed  r'"*  T  '"""  '""»• 
strength  of  its  o»„„l?u  weakness  ami  the 

tics.    Tl,e  e  ;r  one  n  '''\T'""'''  '""-^^  ""»  '- 

day  valuable  irnrhr.:';";:!:!:  'r^ "-' 

on  many  later  fields      Of  n?        i    '"■■"  ''""="™ 

wi"  be  s'aid  in  su^L'  uen^  h^^  Te/"  ,  T,"' " 
commanded  a  sinrfe  fm^..    '  ?  ®"'     ^*  Edguinll  he 

wing,  one  of  t^   f  v  .ZT  .tr  °"  ''r "'  "«'" 
on^hat  day  of  confusiord tut^ir  "'"""'- 

half-past  five.  I„  tW  ^  "  ""^  "'""««'»  «" 
kilieJand  wonn J^d  :L ™fl  r^f,''  f'*^  »"-• 
king's  army  enoamtd Tr  If  "^u  """  "'''"•  ^he 
The  parliamenUrTa™;  'tl".'«\'  •""''  *•>«  "»• 

Hampden's  and  LerZtrerXit.':  r""  "'"'• 
about  4,000  men    ^a.«  *"  regiments, 

N«t  daV  i^tri™  eTiTed':;  '■":. ""  "•"  ««'■'• 

«™  on  either  side  ^'ZIICITu'^  ^  ""  '- 

%b  spirit,  jttejtiii^itdrj:::: 
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and  firearms,  to  riding  and  dangerous  sport.  On 
the  side  of  the  Parliament  was,  to  quote  Cromwell, 
"a  rabble  of  tapsters  and  serving-men"  who  had 
never  seen  a  battle,  commanded  by  the  dull  and  in- 
competent Essex.  The  Cavaliers  that  day  with  any 
ordinary  generalship  might  haye  crushed  the  Parlia- 
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ment  once  for  all  and  utterly.  They  let  the  oppor- 
tunity slip,  and  they  never  again  had  so  excellent  a 
chance  to  defeat  their  foe. 

The  small  village  of  Kineton  is,  as  has  been 
said,  ten  miles  south-east  from  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Four  miles  south  of  Kineton  is  the  scene  of  the 
battle.  The  best  way  to  approach  Edgehill  from 
Kineton  is  to  proceed  across  the  lields  and  through 
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fought.     You  IZZ'  ""■'  '^^"^  <»"■  "noestors 

"18  ridffe.     Near  .1.7  •  *      '  "'"''''  Wth  of 

h%h.  To  the  left  rlr,"'"'  '""••  *'^  "«y  '-' 
«  a  stretch  of  htul  .^l?'"  T' ""  ^'"'  ""^  "«'• 
-al  hue,  a  ih'fe^di  hC™  1 1 "  "-'  - 
die  of  the  ridffe  is  a  «fnno  .     T  ^^®  ""^^^  »n^d. 

the  hattle  araLel" ""' ~S'1 '""^ '"" 
Here  was  oitchpri  *»,.         ,  ^    "*^  °^  prospect. 

blood,  aadLXtp'meT'"'  °"  '""'  "'^  <" 
»uoh  a  view  „  is  r»»  •  ^"^  "''"  *«  "btained 

«.oHou,  .ijzz:r:z^^''''  ^-^'-^  • 

Vale  of  the  Red  If;^'"''"'' "'™'  "«•"«■  «>«  broad 

-keof  hattr„d"SrC'hrtrer.r,''^  *■"' 

o*  ou  me  plain  were  drawn  un  *h«  *^-         * 

tssex.     His  riffht  AhhIc  i.fnnW  ^^    .      '°'°®''  °^ 

"Battle  Farm  "    h1"       ?^  ""^  ''^'**  *«  °°^  °«»ed 

*arm.       His  centre  was  in  front  of  the 
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Farm  of  Thistleton.  His  left  flank  was  away  there  to 
the  right  near  the  Banbury  Road.  The  king's  centre 
was  just  below  our  present  vantage  height,  for  before 
the  engagement  opened  the  king's  army  at  this  point 
moved  down  the  steep  fa-e  of  the  hill  to  tba  open 
plain.  His  left  flank  was  on  the  western  ridge  of  the 
hill  towards  Stratford,  where  stands  a  solitary  house 
called  then  and  now  "  The  Sun  Rising."  His  right 
flank  was  on  "  Bullet  Hill,"  the  very  angle  of  Edge- 
hill,  where  Prince  Rupert  took  his  stand,  before  his 
rush  to  Kineton,  with  his  intrepid  and  swift  horsemen. 
A  motley  host  was  that  of  the  Parliament  on  the 
day  of  Edgehill.  All  kinds  of  arms,  armour,  and 
colours  were  brought  into  service.  The  rustics  had 
furbished  up  old  iron  skull  caps  and  greaves,  and 
had  armed  themselves  with  pikes  sixteen  feet  long. 
Young  farmers,  with  carbines  and  pistols,  acted  as 
dragoons.  The  gunpowder  of  those  days  was  so 
poor  and  the  muskets  so  clumsy  and  the  mode  of 
firing  them  from  musket-rests  with  a  slow-match 
so  precarious,  that  that  arm  of  the  service,  which  was 
soon  to  become  so  deadly,  was  little  depended  on  in 
the  early  battles  of  the  war.  The  clothing  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Parliament  was  wondrous  to  behold. 
King  Charles  on  the  hill  that  Sunday  morning, 
clad  in  his  elegant  black  velvet  mantle  descending 
over  his  armour,  must,  as  he  looked  on  the  many- 
coloured  liveries  of  the  rebels  below,  have  smiled 
with  haughty  contempt.  Companies  in  green,  in 
purple,  in  blue,  in  red,  dotted  the  landscape  with 
gorgeous  bravery.  Every  Puritan  officer  wore  an 
orange  scarf,  the  colour  of  Essei^.. 


he«     as    It    concerns    three    historic    personages 
WiUmm  Harvey,  who  fourteen  years  befo^^  had  pX 
hshed  h,s  great  work  on  the  circulation  of  the  bM 

Edgel^ill.     While  the  hattle  was  in  proi-ress  tl>e 
aged  doctor  (he  was  then  sixty-fouryea™  mZi^ 

jte^m    th  <'^"-^-'^^    Charles    U  and 

days,  the  elder  twelve  and  the  yonnger  ten  years 

.  bullet  from  a  great  gun "  gnued  the  ground 
near  at  hand.  Thereupon  he  and  the  kingrso", 
-moved  their  station  to  another  and  saf^fplae" 
How  the  history  of  England  would  have  b^n 
altered  >f  one  or  the  other  of  the  prince,  hid  b^n 
mowed  down  by  that  disturbing  ball  of  le«lT 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  GREAT  CIVIL   WAR  —  MARSTON  MOOS 

The  man  who  steps  forth  after  Edgehill  as  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  his  age  must  now  have 
for  a  time  our  sole  attention.  Hampden  and  Pym, 
by  a  Strang*'  fdte,  were  both  removed  from  the 
theatre  of  war  an(|  of  life  in  the  year  after  Edge- 
hill.  Hampden  died  of  a  wound  received  in  an 
inglorious  skirmish  at  Chalgrove  Field.  Pym,  the 
wise  and  the  good,  after  completing  his  last  great 
work,  the  conclusion  of  a  "Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  with  Scotland,"  laid  down  the  heavy 
burden  of  his  unselfish  career  and  gained  repose 
in  Westminster  Abbey  just  when  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament  appeared  to  need  his  splendid  guidance 
most  of  all.  The  two  giants  had  fallen  by  the 
way,  and  the  future  of  English  liberty  looked  dark 
indeed.  In  the  hour  of  greatest  gloom  there  arose 
among  a  host  of  mediocre  parliamentary  leaders  a 
plain,  blunt  farmer  past  middle  age  who  was  destined 
to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  English  public  life, 
in  Parliament,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  later  in 
the  highest  post  of  all.  A  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
early  days,  the  appearance,  the  character,  of  this 
remarkable  man  must  precede  the  review  of  his 
military  career,  which  began  with  such  credit  on 
the  Plain  of  Edgehill. 

S2 
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Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  a  little 

-5th,  1599.  He  was  by  birth  «a  gentleman."  His 
father  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell 
and  younger  brother  of  Sir  Oliver  CromwellT  ht 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Steward.  H  s 
great-grandfather  was  Sir 
Kichard  Cromwell,  a 
nephew  of  that  Thomas 
Cromwell  who  achieved 

fame   as   "the  mauler  of 

monasteries,"  and  who  was 

brought  to  the  block  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  Vm.    The 

Cromwells,  then,  had  for  a 

hundred  years  stood  high 

among  the  untitled  gentry 

of  England,  and  many  of 

them  had  been  closely  <5on-  __ 

nected  with  the  court.  Ouveh  CbomwkuT 

dniif/V?  ^"T""^^  ^^''''^'  ^^^^^^'^^  th°"gh  many 
doubtful  legends  are  current  about  his  early  days 

He  was  educated  in  the  grammar  school  of  Huntl 

ingdon  under  a  Puritan  teacher.     At  the  age  of  sev^ 

aistant,  and  was  admitted  to  Siclnev  Sussex  Cnlla^. 
on  April   28,.d,  lfil6.  „„  ti.e  very  LyTat  stka 

the  remarkable  conjunction  of  evenL,  "The  first 
wor  d-great  thing  that  remain,  of  English  hLorT 
the  hterature  of  Shakespeare,  was  ending  f  ItT 
ond  world.great  thing  tl,at  remain,  of  English  TL 
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tory,  the  armed  appeal  of  Puritanism  to  the  invisible 
God  of  Heaven  against  many  very  visible  devils,  on 
earth  and  elsewhere,  was,  so  o  speak,  beginning. 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.  And  one 
people,  in  its  time,  plays  many  parts." 

Cromwell's  career  at  college  was  short,  not  beyond 
one  year  at  Cambridge.     When  he  was  eighteen  his 
father  died,  and  left  him  to  manage  the  family  estates 
at  Huntingdon.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Bourchier,  a  daughter  of  a  knight  and 
wealthy  merchant  of  London.     There  are  no  records 
of  his  life  for  the  next  seven  years.     In  1628  he  was 
sent  to  Parliament  as  the  representative  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Huntingdon.     His  parliamentary  experience, 
like  his  academic  experience.  Was  cut  short  within  a 
year,  for  in  1629  Charles  dissolved  the  House  and 
ruled  alone  for  eleven  years.     In  1631.  Cromwell  sold 
his  Huntingdon  farm  and  removed  to  a  leased  farm 
at  St.  Ives  for  five  years.     In  1636  he  moved  again 
to  Ely  to  farm  the  lands  left  to  him  by  his  mother's 
brother.  Sir  Thomas  Steward. 

For  twenty  years  — from  1620  to  1640  — Crom- 
well lived  a  quiet,  rural  life.     During  this  period 
there  were  born  to  hira  nine  children,  five  sons  and 
four  daughters.     It  would  be  an  interesting  pursuit 
to  determine  how  the  future  Protector  of  England 
spent  these  formative  years.     One  could  never  have 
guessed  at  any  time  during  this  period  that   this 
peaceable  country  gentleman,  this  affectionate  father 
and  husband,  this  charitable,  tender,  and  deeply  re- 
ligious man,  would  soon   be  leading  dragoons  and 
armies  hither  and  thither  over  the  land. 
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The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Cromwell  at 

zeal.       He  believed  in  God,  not  on  Sunda  s  oniv 
but  aU  days,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  cJes  >       T„' 
understand  how  it  was  that  CromweU's  whole  n.. 
was  saturated  with  biblical  prindls  and  S  «t 

oW     Th?  ',  "^°  Cro-weU  was  twelve  yea« 

tare  m  the  religious  history  of  En^Unrl  .t™„    i 
.ffected  the  thought  and  feeling  Lf  ."'eotT''^ 
English  nation.     The  boy  CromweUbv^S,  ? 

ancholy  and  reflective,  fell  nndli^  ^htVp:  n,";^'- 
«ew  revelation.     Such  a  hold  did  the  new  Kble  f^ 

:Mn„te.:^;Xef  a^  zrF^^^^^ 

dealiuK  with  the  S  '"''"P''"™  even  ,vl,en 

•img  wiin  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life      If  „,ii 

not  be  surprising,  then,  if  we  find  Crlwell  in  pTr 

liament  and  on  the  battlefield  givinrernr.  "     ?' 

his  emotions  in  the  phraseology  of  ZZnTr  ^ 

eoy.    During  his  whole  life  hfu«dC"her  En^t 

.n  speech  or  writing  than  the  dialect  of  the  Bm!    "^ 

the  writer  do  not  fail  „s      tL  ,  ,  ^  •*"  °' 

PMlip  Warwick  itstl  ,1  ^  t^t  ;  ff /'«' 
gmningof  the  Parliament'heldln  N  v Iber  T64o' 
I    ame  one  morning  into  the  House  welT  di'd  .„d 
perceived  a  gentleman  speakinir  rwho-Tl  I 
ve..  ordinarily  apparent,  f^  i^XtTZ' 
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suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill 
country-tailor;  his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very 
clean;  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood 
upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not  much  larger 
than  his  collar;  his  hat  was  without  a  hat-band; 
his  stature  was  of  good  size,  his  sword  stuck  close 
to  his  side,  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish,  his 
voice  sharp  and  untunable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of 
fervour."  Sir  Philip  does  not  tell  us  of  the  steel- 
blue,  penetrating  eyes,  the  broad  and  prominent  fore- 
head with  a  wart  over  the  right  eye,  the  light  brown 
hair  falling  in  curl:),  the  scant  mou^^tache,  the  tuft 
on  the  under  lip,  the  square,  solid  chiu,  the  thick, 
heavy,  rubicund  nose,  the  large,  prominent,  tightly 
pressed  lips. 

Cromwell,  though  not  in  any  sense  a  parliamentary 
leader,  began  in  the  Long  Parliament  ar  member  for 
Cambridge  (he  had  been  the  member  for  Cambridge 
in  the  Short  Parliament  too)  to  take  a  vigorous  and 
effective  part  in  public  affairs.  He  spoke  vehe- 
mently on  the  occasion  of  the  debate  on  the  **  Grand 
Remonstrance."  As  he  left  the  House  that  night  he 
declared  to  a  fellow-member,  "  Hud  it  been  rejected 
I  would  to-morrow  have  sold  all  I  possess  and  left 
England  for  ever." 

The  very  subordinate  part  which  Cromwell  took 
in  the  Battle  of  Edgehill  has  been  noticed.  It  was 
immediately  after  Edgehill  that  Cromwell  had  that 
well-known  conversation  with  his  cousin  Hampden 
in  which  he  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  troops  of 
the  Parliament  and  declared  that  such  base  and  mean 
fellows  would  never  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen 
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Of  honour  and  courage  and  resolution.     His  advice 
made  no  g,eat  imprewion  on  Hampden,  but  iZ^ 
oeeded  deUberatoly  witl>  his  small  L,urc«,  and  oT 
^rt^es  ^  raise  in  his  own  district  solSei"t,r 
h«  hearts  desire,_nien  who  "had  the  fear  of  God 
Wore  them  and  made  some  conscience  of  wh^  th^ 
d.d.      Day  and  mght  he  drilled  his  little  force  the 
uucleus  of  that  body  of  dragoons  which  later  p^veS 
.nvmcible  on  many  a  stricken  field.    From  h^  o„n 
county  h.s  enthusiasm  reached  out  to  the  neighb^I" 
.ng  counfes^  and  soon  was  formed  the  famoufi^; 

Cambridge  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertford,  Hunt 
mgdon,  and  Lincolnshire.  During  the  re^  of  the 
war  the  Eastern  Association  was  the  sheet-anchor  of 
the  parliamentary  cause. 

"Colonel"  Cromwell-s  preliminary  fights,  gained 

wC  th?rr  '"^"^'""""'■'"-oar  Grantham, 
Where  the  Cromwellians  swept  before  them  double 
their  number  of  Cavaliers.  In  a  letter  written  af^r 
the  oh.se  of  the  reyalista,  we  find  a  characteristic  «! 
preseion  which  recur,  again  and  again  in  Cromweul 

numereusdesp.tches,"Theywereimmediatelyro«d 
and  ran  aU  away,  and  ».  had  the  execution  of  them 
two  or  three  miles." 

Ten  weeks  later  a  much  more  important  and  much 
»ore  difficult  affair  took  place  at  G^„sboreugh"fer 
CmmweU-s  troope«  had  marehed  by  foreed  stal 
«ty.flve  miles.  "We  disputed  it  with  our  sworis 
»d  pistols  a  pretty  time."  he  says,  and  he  endsagain 
on  the  same  note  of  exultation,  "  Our  men  h«l  chase 
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and  execution  about  five  or  six  miles."  That  note 
clearly  indicates  the  temper  in  which  the  war  was 
henceforth  to  be  prosecuted. 

In  October,  1643,  about  a  year  after  Edgehill, 
Cromwell's  term  of  life  was  nearly  ended  in  the 
Winceby  or  Horncastle  fight.  In  a  charge  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  singing  psalms  as  they  rushed,  his 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  when  he  arose  he 
was  felled  by  a  staggering  blow.  Dazed  and  stum- 
bling, he  seized  a  trooper's  horse,  and  was  soon  able  to 
rejoin  the  charge.  The  enemy  were  chased  more  vig- 
orously than  before,  Waughtered  in  their  tracks,  or 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  For  a  third  time  Crom- 
well's troopers  had  proved  their  mettle  and  their 
training.  A  cavalry  leader  had  arisen  who  would  stay 
the  fiery  onsets  of  Rupert  when  the  next  clash  of 
battle  came. 

We  c  t  it  here  follow  the  varying  fortunes  of 
Charles  a.  ring  the  interval  between  Edgehill  and 
Marston  Moor.  On  the  whole,  he  had  decidedly  the 
upper  hand.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  Oxford, 
and  directed  the  operations  of  Hopton  in  Cornwall 
and  of  Newcastle  in  York.  The  arrival  of  the  queen 
in  the  north  with  arms  from  Holland  gave  the  roy- 
alists encouragement  but  no  real  advantage.  Rupert 
was  ever  busy,  and  among  his  successes  must  be 
noted  the  storming  of  Bristol,  then  the  second  city  of 
the  kingdom,  in  July,  1643.  The  first  battle  of  New- 
bury, fought  between  Essex  and  the  k'ng,  was  as  in- 
decisive as  Edgehill. 

The  war  now  took  on  a  new  phase.  The  treaty  of 
"  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant "  between  England 
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and  Scotland  which  imposed  the  Presbyterian  system 
on  England  brought  a  Scottish  army  over  the  Borders 
for  the  campaign  of  1644.     Alexander  Leslie,  recently 
created  Earl  of  Leven,  crossed  the  Tweed  in  January. 
To  offset  the  Scottish  alliance  of  the  Parliament, 
Charles  now  turned  his  attention  to  Ireland.     HiJ 
negotiations  with  that  distracted  island,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  an  Irish  army  for  his  English  war,  proved 
disastrous  to  his  own  cause.     Tlie  very  rumours  of 
his  intentions  drove  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Parlia- 
ment  scores  of  his  best  officers  and  many  of  his  peers. 
1  he  Scots,  too,  were  nerved  to  extraordinary  efforts 
by  the  kings  sinister  dealings  with  Ireland. 

Early  in  1644  the  north  of  England  became  the 
scene  of  a  momentous  conflict.     Of  the  five  armies  of 
the  Parliament  three  were  in  the  vicinity  of  York, 
where  Newcastle,  lately  created  marquis,  was  in  winter- 
quarters.     In  April,  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son,  Sir 
Thomas  P  airfax,  joined  the  Scots  in  besieging  York. 
In  May   Manchester  with  the  army  of  the  Eastern 
Association,   including    Cromwell's   3,000   troopers, 
joined  the  besiegers.     The  king  at  Oxford  forwarded 
an  urgent  despatch  to  Rupert  to  relieve  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle.     With  15,000  fierce  warriors  Rupert 
came  speeding  out  of  Lancashire  to  raise  the  siege  of 
rork      As  he  drew  near,  the  besiegers  made  desper- 
ate atten^ts  to  take  the  city,  but  every  attempt  was 
foiled.     His  arrival  forced  the  three  armies  of  the 
Parliament  to  withdraw  from  the  walls  of  York 
towards  the  west.     Rupert  evaded  his  foe,  entered 
York  from  the  north,  and  joined  hands  with  New, 
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On  the  eve  of  the  great  battle  divided  counsels  dis- 
tracted both  armies.  Rupert's  eagerness  and  a  man- 
date in  the  king's  letter  to  Rupert  carried  the  day 
on  the  royalist  side,  although  Newcastle  was  reluc- 
tant to  face  a  foe  so  formidable.  On  the  side  of  the 
Parliament  the  three  armies  found  it  impossible  to 
act  in  concert,  and  even  in  Manchester's  division 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  opposed  his  leader's  plans. 
The  parliamentary  troops  had  begun  to  retreat  south- 
wards when  the  van  of  Rupert  appeared  and  attacked 
their  rear-guard.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  just 
vacating  Marston  Mpor,  sent  mounted  messengers 
post  haste  to  fetch  back  the  parliamentary  army  to 
the  moor.  In  a  few  hours  the  three  armies  of  the 
Parliament  had  returned  and  had  occupied  the  same 
positions  as  they  had  held  in  the  morning. 

The  Battle  of  Maraton  Moor  was  fought  on  July 
2nd,  1644.     The  hostile  armies,  18,000  royalists,  and 
27,000  Roundheads,  faced  each  other  on  the  moor  for 
many  hours,  and  night  drew  on.    The  great  struggle 
did  not  begin  till   nearly  seven  in   the  evening. 
Neither  Rupert  nor  Newcastle  expected  any  fighting 
till  the  next  day.    Rupert  was  eating  his  supper  and 
Newcastle  was  in  his  coach  solacing  himself  with  a 
pipe,  when  the  horsemen  of  the  Eastern  Association 
made  their  way  across  the  ditch  which  separated  the 
combatants,  and  the  die  of  battle  was  cast.     Who 
gave  the  signal  for  the  engagement  no  one  could 
afterwards  tell,  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  no 
definite  signal  was  given.     The  armies  were  separated 
over  their  whole  length  by  a  long  ditch  only,  and  the 
blightest  movement  in  any  part  would  be  regarded 
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mH«  I^T  u""^  '*"'"  *  counter-movement.  Some 
httb  disturbance  perhaps  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  gun  precipitated  the  fight.  The  action  oZ 
begun  could  not  be  checked. 

fined.      The  royalists  faced  south,  with  Rupert  and 


his  cavalry  on  the  right  wing.  Newcastle  occupied 
the  centre.  Goring's  ho«e  stood  on  the  left  wbg 
towards  York.  Opposite  Goring,  on  the  ParliaZf 
8  de,  were  ranged  the  Yorkshire  levies  under  the 

ooTo^rv    ^'^^"'  °'  ^vencommanded  the  Scot, 
opposite  Newcastle.     On  the  parliamentary  left  wing 

which  wa.  destined  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  th^' 

day  Manchester  s  regiment  of  infantry  was  supported 

by  the  famous  troopers  of  Cromwell  and  a  cavalry 

division  under  David  Leslie  (not  to  be  confounded 
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with  Alexander  Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven,  who  commanded 
the  centre). 

At  the  east  of  the  field  Goring's  cavalry  made  a 
successful  onset  upon  the  parliamentary  right  wing, 
and  drove  it  in  confusion  many  miles,  as  fur  as  Tad- 
caster.  Lord  Fairfax,  thinking  that  all  was  lost, 
galloped  away  even  to  Cawood  Castle  and  retired 
for  the  night.1  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  pushed 
back  towards  York  the  troop  of  royalists  whom  he 
faced,  but  he  was  severely  wounded  and  barely  es- 
caped with  his  life.  Part  of  the  royalist  left  wing 
returned  to  the  field  and  attacked  the  Scottish 
centre  on  the  rear.  Several  regiments  of  the  Scots 
took  to  their  heels,  thinking  that  all  was  over.  The 
Earl  of  Leven  soon  left,  the  moor  with  many  of  his 
officers  and  did  not  halt  till  he  had  reached  Leeds. 
The  battle  seemed  irretrievably  lost  for  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  three  chief  generals  of  the  Parliament 
had  fled  from  the  field,  thinking  that  they  had  lost 
the  day,  for  it  seems  certain  that  even  Manchester 
was  absent  from  the  battle  for  a  time.  The  genius 
of  one  man,  however,  was  wresting  victory  from  the 
very  jaws  of  defeat. 

While  all  was  going  the  way  of  disaster  on  the 
right  and  in  the  centre  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
Lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  with  his  sturdy  8,000 
psalm-singing  troopers,  was  performing  valiant  deeds 
on  the  left,  ably  seconded  by  David  Leslie  and  his 
Scottish  dragoons.     The  redoubtable  Rupert  had  at 

>  Mr.  Firth  maintftins  that  Lord  Fairfax,  although  carried 
off  the  field  in  the  rout  of  the  infantry,  returned  later  to  take 
part  in  the  final  victorious  manosuvres. 


tlli^ 
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^LT«?''  "f  5*     ^'  ""^'  °°*  ^  «"PP««ed  that 
Olrver  s  troops  had  an  easy  game  of  it.     Indeed,  the 

wsue  for  a  time  was  doubtful,  for  Oliver  received  a 

pistol  wound  in  the  neck  at  the  first  onset    and 

hough  he  did  not  leave  the  field  he  was  incapadtat  d 

for  a  short  tune.      In  this  critical  interval  David 

Leslie  with  the  second  line  fought  bravely  and  sue 

W  t^'^'^'^wt^  ,U  ,He  Lbborn  a'si":^ 
Rupert  s  force.     When  Cromwell  appeared  again  on 

which  religious  zeal  and  undaunted  valour  can  en- 
gender,  against  the  resolute  and  confident  Runert 
He  soon  swept  the  Tockwith  end  of  the  field  .^ear 
of  his  foe.  His  troopers  kept  close  together  in  tZ 
victorious  dash,  knee  to  knee,  sword  in  ri^ht  hand,  Ind 
when  they  had  broken  Rupert's  lines,  pfstol  ^d  car 
bme  completed  the  rout. 

th«^h„*'''"^^''^  ^^'^''^'  *^«"«™«»  <i««hed  after 

and  then  he  brought  back  the  bulk  of  his  horse  to 
the  field  to  see  where  the  next  charge  was  needed 
His  genius  saw  on  the  instant  the  possibilities  of  the 
desperate  situation.     Goring's  vict^us  cavalry  wal     ' 
just  returning  from  the  chase  of  Fairfax's  right  wing 
Fatigued  and  scattered,  they  were  easily  bofne  lown 

to  York.  Cromwell  next  turned  his  attention  to 
Newcastle's  brigades,  attacking  them  in  front  and 
flank  and  rear.  A  few  stubborn  Scottish  regiment* 
atill  withstood  in  tha  centre  the  attacks  of  theTfTntrv 

well  began  to  hurl  his  squadrons  againrt  the  royalist 
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centre,  Newcastle  saw  that  the  day  was  lost  to  him 
after  all.  His  "  Whitecoats  "  *  and  the  rest  of  the 
king's  infantry  did  not,  could  not,  retreat.  They  died 
almost  to  a  man  without  budging  from  their  ground. 
At  the  close  of  the  bloody  day,  the  men  from  North 
Yorkshire  in  their  coats  of  undyed  cloth  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  the  Scots,  the  troopers  of  Oliver,  and 
those  of  Manchester's  force  who  had  returned  to  the 
field.  The  darkness  at  last  fell  on  the  moor  at  ten 
o'clock,  just  when  the  last  of  the  gallant  **  Whitecoats  " 
were  yielding  up  their  lives  in  the  hopeless  fight. 
Under  the  white  light  of  the  July  moon  there  lay  that 
night  on  the  moor  4,000  dead  soldiers,  of  whom  8,000 
had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  king.  One  man  out 
of  six  of  the  royalists  had  perished.  The  battle  was 
the  bloodiest  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  fought,  as  it 
happened,  within  ten  miles  of  Towton,  the  bloodiest 
battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Cromwell  could  wield  a  pen  as  well  as  a  sword, 
and  to  him  we  owe  graphic  accounts  of  most  of  his 
victories.  After  this  first  great  victory  he  wrote  to 
a  kinsman,  **We  never  charged  but  we  routed  the 

>  The  origin  of  the  niokname  is  told  in  a  letter  from  the 
DuoheM  of  Newcastle  to  the  duke  in  a  life  of  the  duke  just 
published : 

"  My  Lord  being  reaolved  to  give  them  new  liveries,  and 
there  not  being  red  cloth  enough  to  be  had,  took  up  so  much 
of  white  as  would  serve  to  cloath  them,  desiring  withal  their 
patience  until  he  got  it  dyed ;  but  they,  impatient  of  stay,  re- 
quested my  Lord  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  let  them  have  it 
undyed,  as  it  was,  inromising  they  themselves  would  dye  it  in 
the  Enemies'  Blood ;  which  request  my  Lord  granted  them, 
and  from  that  time  they  were  called  '  Whitecoats.' " 
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enemy.  The  left  wing,  which  I  commimded,  bem, 
our  own  horse,  Mviag  .  few  Scot,  in  our  r«^rS 
all  the  Prmce'.  horae,  »„d  God  made  them  ZbU^ 

ot  ^,000  the  Prinoe  h«th  not  4,000  left.    Give  rforv 
all  the  glory,  to  God."  *    ^' 

It  was  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  king.    The  flower' 
of  the  royalist  army  had  perished,  and  Rupert',  pZ 
t  ge  was  destroyed.     York,  Newcastle,  ^d  JTe 
st«.„gh„  d,  of  the  North,  «»„  feU  into  the  h^dao? 

he  !"t"°"f-  J*"  *'"<"'»  "'  Newcastle  fled  ^ 
U^^e  continent.    Rupert  marched  away  to  Cheater 

with  the  remnants  of  his  flne  army 

On  the  terrible  day  of  Mareton  Moor  a  »w  word 

w«  ^ded  to  the  English  Ungm^,  .,  „the7a'ew 

rV^Z  r   r"   *°   "■  ■"■»    """J-     When 
Kupert,  the  hero  of  many  a  cavalry  rush  on  the  con 

.nent  and  in  EngUnd,  failed  to  shake  the  taZo' 

tirew  out  at  his  enemy  the  nickname  "Iromude  " 
fhis  name  soon  passed  to  the  victoriou,  Zo«„ 

m.rrZ^  »<■' "early  so  tremendomi  a.  the  ulti- 
mate  results.  The  oonsequence.  of  that  battle  were 
on  B  'rr^h,'"*  "«» thoseof  any  other  everforX  • 
on  British  sou,  with  the  single  exception  of  H*t 
S  i  P™?<""'<»'>  the  doom  of  .b«,luti.m  in 
Knghiud,  for  it  wm  the  turning-point  of  the  „ " 
It  decided  the  momei.tou.  issue  of  Englid.  fiLS^ 
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aud  of  parliamentary  government.  It  made  it 
possible  for  monarchies  and  republics  in  many  lands 
and  in  all  subsequent  ages  to  live  under  forms  of 
government  copied  in  alJ  substantial  respects  after 
the  free  constitution  of  England. 

The  modern  aspects  of  the  battlefield  claim  now 
brief  attention.  It  was  the  siege  of  the  city  of 
York,  the  capital  of  the  North,  which  brought  on 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  A  railway  journey 
from  York  of  six  mil^es  to  the  west  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  Marston  Moor  station,  where  he  finds  that  he  has 
still  before  him  a  walk  of  three  miles,  througli  Acter- 
with  Lane,  to  the  village  of  Long  Marston.  My 
visit  to  the  historic  moor  happened  in  the  same 
month  of  the  year  as  that  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  day  was  thunderous  and  showery,  as 
was  that  sanguinary  day.  The  meteorological  con- 
ditions gave  a  fillip  to  the  imagination,  and  as  I 
reached  that  part  of  the  lane  which  Cromwell 
traversed  on  his  return  to  the  field  after  his  hot 
pursuit  of  Rupert,  I  was  obsessed  by  the  phantoms  of 
ancient  battle-shouts.  Down  through  the  silent 
centuries  came  to  me  unbidden  the  cries  of  the  two 
confident  hosts  as  they  joined  battle.  "For  God 
and  the  King"  was  mingled  in  this  Yorkshire  lane 
and  over  this  wide  moor  with  the  hoarse,  stern  re- 
sponse of  the  Roundheads,  "  God  with  usl  " 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  is  Long  Marston,  an  atten- 
uated village  which  well  deserves  its  appellation,  as 
it  stretches  about  a  mile  along  its  single,  winding 
street.      The  modern  road  of  Marston  Lane  runs 
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west    from    Long   Marston  to   Tockwith    nn.       ^ 
a  half  miles,  skirfin^  ♦u  -^ocKwitii,  one  and 

""ch  of  it  „  in  the  days  of  old  -??  '?°  '"'"''• 
tioned  ia  .1,  narrative,  of  the  flit  nfl  °^  "°- 
traced,  but  its  locality  LTJdL  °''«*''.''""  >« 
r-noiag  parallel  ,vith  'Mars^r'u''^e  TtrdT  "^ 

diatriot  wa,  covf;d  "ih    '     ?n    '""'""  "'  *■■» 
rine     n„.    ••..    .  •'^''  ™"  ?™w"i  but  not 

»»-  It  i,  difficult  t'oii'SeThttir""  '"^ 
tered  Yorkahire  n,oor.  thia "r.  „f '  ^ct  Sr 
»nd  peace,  wa.  once,  aa  Carlyle  savl  jf!''"' ."'«""» 
Phra«»,  "the  moat  enormourimriv  birlv  „'f7"""? 
'moke  and  ateel-flaahing  and  death-tulh  !  '""^ 
iu  theae  regiona."  "««tli-tumult  ever  aeen 

Aa  I  returned  to  Maraton  Moor  station  by  Attar- 
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with  Lane,  my  reflections  continued  to  flow  in  a 
single  current.  The  strange  drama  enacted  here  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  .century  held  my  mind 
in  thrall.  No  such  singular  combat  was  ever  waged 
elsewhere.  The  flight  of  the  four  generals  is  the 
greatest  freak  of  warfare  ever  chroniCled.  At  the 
very  moment  that  all  three  leaders  of  the  Round- 
heads were  fleeing  madly  south,  thinking  that  their 
cause  was  lost,  the  fiery  nephew  of  Charles,  the  chief 
leader  of  the  royalists,  was  for  dear  life  fleeing  east. 
It  was  Oliver  Cromwell's  chance,  and  he  seized  it  and 
pressed  it,  and  thup  began  a  career  of  military  glory 
not  surpassed  in  the  long  and  illustrious  annals  of 
his  country.  The  arbitrament  of  the  sword  that 
day  decided,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  dubious 
issue  of  English  freedom,  and  to  Cromwell  and  his 
8,000  perfectly  trained  and  lod-fearing  troopers  we 
owe  a  debt  of  appreciation  too  seldom  acknowledged 
even  by  the  trivial  tribute  of  a  little  interest  in  the 
marvellous  story  of  Marston  Moor. 


I-  ; 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  GKEAT  CIVIL  WAR-NASEBY 

CharlMlnTt  °  i^  °'  ^"^""^  -urrounded  by 

->L'r^r.;i:inberrd'^B';r:^^^^^^ 

The  royaI«t8  in  Scotland  unlr  M„„\t  "' ''f  "''"■■y- 
two  battles.    The  CMW^:;^"^^""  «»'»^ 

J^conol„.on  than  be,o™  the  rr4lrtTtM.X 

woTm:^  t  r  ""^  -^p-^r.*':*'^ 

oau«  of  T  P.!?-  "'""""y  '^™'=«1  the 

•uiw  01    the  Parhament,  he  chafed  eioeedin„i. 

With  characteristic  directne™  he  atoedTbW    i 
the  cause  of  r11  tht,  »«;    i  •  e     ^  **""ea  a  blow  at 

flnl  i»ue.    C«t  Pari-      ^  "^•""'  ""  '"  « 

t;on  of  the  ^ln,^r^:^::;ZZ"  'x?""^ 

.»,  he  decla«d,  „«  be  «ved  Uolt  Z,^^Z' 

almost  dying,  condition.     The  war  in.,«f  k1         ^' 

cuted  With  ,peed,vi,„„,  and  X"::^."-^; 
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kingdom  muct  not  be  allowed  to  become  weary,  and  to 
hate  the  very  name  of  Parliament.  He  laid  a  formal 
charge  against  his  old  commander,  Manchester,  of 
being  always  "  indisposed  and  backward  to  engage- 
ments and  the  ending  of  the  war  by  the  sword." 

Manchester  tried  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  he  charged  Cromwell  with  being 
factious   and    obstructive.    Some    of    the   Scottish 
leaders,  who  disliked  Cromwell's  religious  opinions, 
joined  with  Manchester  at  this  crisis  and  attacked 
Cromwell  as  an  "incendiary."     The  Lower  House 
stood  firm  by  Cromwell's  side.     Suddenly,  instead 
of  pressing  his  charge  against  Manchester,  Crom- 
well took  a  short  cut  towards  the  desired  end.     He 
caused  to  be  introduced  a  proposal  styled  a  "Self- 
denying  Ordinance,"  which  had  for  its  object  the 
exclusion  from  commands  in  the  army  of  all  mem- 
bers  of    both   Houses.      The   Lords,  under   Man- 
chester's lead,,  threw  out  the  bill.     The  Commons 
then  took  another  route  to  attain  their  purpose. 
They  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  whole  army,  lay- 
ing it  down  as  the  first  principle  of  reorganization 
that  all  officers  and  even  private  soldiers  were  to  be 
chosen  with  a  single  view  to  efficiency.     The  New 
Model  Army  was  to  be,  in  effect,  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  the  Eastern  Association. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  named  as  general ;  the  val- 
iant Skippon  as  major-general ;  the  post  of  lieuten- 
ant-general was,  apparently  by  design,  left  unfilled. 
The  Lords  saw  what  was  now  inevitable,  and  they 
passed  with  reluctance  a  revised  form  of  the  "  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  "  which  the  Commons  submitted 
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to  them.    Essei,  Manchester,  \V»Iler  «t.  „„„.       . 
days      WhfinfK    *  Pa^'ament  within  forty 

:nre^:rh:--hX'£?f' 

completely  changed.  ^  *'"'  '™''  *" 

The  New  Model  Army  was  reallv  «  „,„f  •  . 
anny  under  a  ,ing,e  commandeScJir  r^ 
supported  by  Parliament  rather  thZt^LuZ 
The  soldiers  were  paid  reenl»rlv  .„!i  ,• 

uo  longer  left  to  the  hazfrfsl^'f"  ,'""'""'.'''" 
The  majoritv  of   .1.!.     «  "^  uncertainty. 

CromweHnd  mosf  ^f  the""",/'"  ''""""'•  '*« 
not  reUgions      eZ  »1  .**"  "'^  *»<'»»•  « 

"ere  m^rwerf  sILtH*"  """' "'  "■"""  ""^ 

eleve^nreg^^eroftltr^J^.-Sr^o' 

..t^hed .  th:  Zi^.  T  r*:;:  ntrrLr 

field  It  behooved  tht»  lr,n«  +   *  i  ^  "*  *''6 

the  Parliamrtary  :™;^™,l;fr^,';-■^•    ""f- 

the^fore.  Oharli  pn^'nTt^-urew^Tfol 
decisive  engagement.  ^'^  ^'^  * 

Towards  the  end  of  Mav  thfl  Hn„    * 
sacked  LeicestPr      v  •  /  ^  "^  stormed  and 

™...tcenCnd^r:en^rr4wr.1m'i;! 
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troop  in  the  counties  of  the  Eastern  Association.     On 
June  5th  Fairfax  was  ordered  by  the  "  Committee  of 
Both  Kingdoms "  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oxford  and 
march  to  meet  the  king  in  the  Midlands.     When 
Fairfax  pushed  north  he  sent  an  urgent  request  to  the 
Parliament  for  the  immediate  assistance  of  Cromwell. 
The  order  was  at  once  passed,  and  Cromwell,  as 
lieutenant-general,  set  out  in  haste  with  six  hundred 
troopers.     When    Cromwell    arrived    at    Fairfax's 
quarters  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  13th, 
the  cavalry  gave  a  mighty  shout  of  joy.     There  had 
been  a  rumour  in  camp  for  several  days  that  "  The 
Invincible"  was  coming,  and  when  Oliver  appeared 
there  arose  a  stirring  demonstration  in  his  honour. 
He  immediately  began  to  marshal  all  the  horse.     Be- 
fore   Fairfax's    arrangements    were   completed   the 
enemy  appeared  in  gallant  order. 

Charles  was  at  Harborough,  a  town  in  Leicester- 
shire twelve  miles  south  of  Leicester,  when  he  heard 
of  the  approach  of  Fairfax.  In  high  spirits  and  con- 
fident of  defeating  the  New  Model  he  marched  south 
to  Daventry.  There  he  learned  by  scouts  that  Fair- 
fax's army  was  much  larger  than  his  own.  He  at 
once  fell  back  again  on  Harborough  on  the  road  to 
Leicester.  The  little  town  of  Market  Harborough 
had  now  entertained  Charles  twice;  within  a  few 
days  it  was  to  view  him  for  a  third  time  at  the  head 
of  his  fleeing  Cavaliers.  When  Charles  learned  at 
Harborough  that  the  enemy  was  close  on  his  heels, 
he  determined  to  fight,  even  against  the  odds  of 
numbers,  and  he  turned  south  once  more  towards  the 
field  of  Naseby. 
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n  J^*  t'".''?*  '""«"*«<'  "'  Oliver  when  he  «w  th. 
W.  host  dr..  „e.r  i,  toUi„  to  aU  rZJrs"^, 
hutory,  "I  can  My  thi.  of  Naseby,  that  when  I  mw 

W^7n7an'r  "^  ""  "'"°'-  '»  8«>""^  ol'rt! 
to  seek  how  to  order  onr  battle  —  the  eeneral  h.vi„„ 
oojnmanded  me  to  order  ril  the  horse f-Tclld™ 
^g  .lone  about  n.y  bnaine*.  bnt  smile  „«tt 

f^l  r  ?    ""*  ^^  "■"Wkal'le  declaration  of 

June  mI  IM,    ^?f  ^.T  '°"«''*  o-'  S'"°«»»y. 
June  14th,  1645.    At  daylight,  three  in  the  mornins 

the  army  of  the  Parliament  began  to  move  north' 

At  five  o'clock  came  into  view,  over  the  crest  of  th. 

wells  reflections  just  quoted.     The  first  position  of 

S  C  r°W?  "T  T  """-°"'  "' '"^  '»»'« 
whichTh.  i-  ^^"''"^  «"'  «■"  'J'«'=«<'n  in 

west,  he  turned  his  whole  army  to  a  new  position  a 
mde^north-west  of  N«„by,  where  the  baMe  1 

Fairf«  drew  up  his  forces,  18,000  strong,  in  .  line 
facing  the  north.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  wcunkd 
h.snghtand  left  wings  with  six  regimeZrC 
Zt  .*':r«-«»'  Skippon  commanded  theT 
&ntry  m  the  centre.  A  troop  of  Ireton's  dragd 
was  placed  behind  Sulby  Hedges  in  the  wm^T 
haras,  the  enemy  when  they  advanced.  The  Wne's 
.rmy  «=cupied  the  hUl  to  the  north  on  the  op^' 
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side  of  Broad  Moor.  Rupert  was  not  to  face  Crom- 
well, as  he  had  placed  himself  with  his  brother 
Maurice  on  Charles's  right  wing.     Sir  Marmaduke 
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Laugdale  had  the  horse  on  the  left  in  front  of  Crom- 
well. Lord  Astley  had  charge  of  the  centre.  The 
king  himself  commanded  the  reserves  in  the  rear. 
The  royal  army  was  composed  of  4,000  horse  and 
perhaps  4,000  foot. 
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w«  wounded  in  thigh  and  in  face      R„  ™A  p utd 

After  the  Tt  Slr^  o/.^""  "1 '""»»'"  ''"■«- 
Roundhe«l  re,ri^lT„l  '""•*  """^"^  ""o 

with  piice.  ZrZZ  I'dT" '°"«!:' "  "•" 

Back  farther  «,d  far^r.'  Artlevt  ,»";'''»'■''»"»• 
Skippon-8  line,,  even  to  th.^  ,"""'•'  P"*** 
the  wuthof  t^crLt  „,°i^'  ^T  '°"^  'y'"*  'o 

one  wins  of  th>  »»..„ii.     ,   ""'•     ^"o  centre  and 

'"K  oi  tne  Koundheails  were  broken   .„,i  .i 
•lay  appeared  to  be  lo.t  for  them      Cl      •        '" 
n..nt.  of  Cr.n,w.U  on  the  ri' ht  „v^  th.  1'"  t" 

trad^JlThir tt  "''^•--'  "' 

one  regimen,  to  holdV«lv.nta«  iilt,  J^""* 
Uck  over  Broad  Moor  in  tireTCt'Zr 
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head  centre,  now  in  bad  case,  and  to  handle  the  re- 
turning troopers  of  Rupert  and  Maurice.  The 
second  charge  of  Cromweirs  horse  effectively  decided 
the  issue  of  the  day.  The  royal  centre  was  attacked 
in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  utterly  destroyed. 
Then  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  did  a  most  unusual 
thing.  They  re-formed  their  whole  array  in  new 
lines,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  threatened  the 
king's  reserve,  not  yet  brought  into  action,  and 
Rui)ert's  horsemen,  now  creeping  back  to  Dust  Hill. 
Charles,  never  a  coward,  endeavoured  to  rally  his 
shattered  remnant,  calling  out  as  he  rode  around, 
»*  One  charge  more,  gentlemen,  and  the  day  is  ours." 
But  the  royalist  war-cry  of  "  Mary  "  was  to  be  heard 
no  more  that  day,  for  Rupert's  horse  could  never  be 
brought  to  make  a  second  charge  on  the  same  day. 
The  Puritans  were  again  beginning  to  move  over  the 
moor  in  perfect  battalions,  shouting  with  all  their 
earlier  exultation,  "God  our  strength  I"  Fairfax 
had  lost  his  helmet,  and  rode  unprotected,  with  out- 
stretched arm  and  flashing  eyes,  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious army.  Cromwell,  who  had  had  his  morion  cut 
from  his  head,  led  forwards  his  troopers,  now  drunk 
with  the  lust  of  battle.  The  royalists  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  and  then  the  order,  "March  to  the  right 
haud,"  sped  among  Charles's  horsemen,  and  all  for 
life  "  rode  upon  the  spur."  The  retreat  of  the  royal- 
ists was  soon  quickened  to  a  chase.  Terrible  as  was 
the  contest,  the  flight  was  more  terrible.  "  We  pur- 
sued them,"  reported  Cromwell,  "  from  three  miles 
short  of  Harborough  to  nine  beyond,  even  to  the 
sight  of  LeiceHter,  whither  the  king  fled." 
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wounded,"- J  rptr'  7n^r'-  ''•''"' 
great  lork  whioh  fcT  kl'  *^™""""  completed  the 

TZ;<Jre:er?rri;-«7'-^p 

well'a  «,.«»♦•  Model  Arm     Croin- 

weug  creation,  w.is  proven  decisivplv  .v 

the  fulfilment.     Mr.  Qreen^a^'L  •  •'^'  ™ 

Naaebv   n^ttu  ;  '®®"*  impressive  estimate  of 

wno^  the  England  among  whose  thoughts  and  senti 
ments  we  actually  live  h«.,»n  u       **""*■"**  ■«»"- 
the  triumph  of  sUhyr  ^    '      """'^  ^^^^^  ""''^ 

It  you  would  see  the  beauties  of  rural  Enal.n^  • 
««-eby  by  the  northern  route  through   ClifL! 
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Catthorpe,  Swinford,  South  Kilworth,  and  Wellford, 
returning  by  the  southern   and  somewhat  shorter 
route  through  Cold   Ashby,  West  Haddon,  Crick, 
and   Hillmorton.     The  journey  will  carry  you  far 
away  from   the  railways  through  long  stretches  of 
quiet  country.     The  landscapes  are  attractive  and 
varied.     You  will  find  no  square  fields;  the  areas  are 
quite  irregular  everywhere.     The  roads  are  seldom 
straight;  they  wind  and  twist  in  arbitrary  wilfulness. 
Sometimes  they  turn  you  almost  face  about  before 
they  deign  to  carry  you  forwards  again.     The  hedge- 
rows and  spinneys  are  as  informal  as  everything  else, 
each  having  a  marked  individuality.     One  wonders 
whether  "  that  independence  Britons  prize  too  high  " 
is  the  outgrowth  of  such  irregular  scenes,  or  whether 
the  wayward  fanoies  of  "  the  lords  of  human  kind  " 
have  impressed  themselves  on  these  features  of  the 
landscape.     These  irregularities  of  rural  England 
are  a  large  part  of  the  charm  that  enchains  the  at- 
tention and  wins  the  affections  of  the    traveller. 
When  you  have  become  accustomed  to  the  endless 
shiftings  and  changes  of  the  individual  units  that 
delight  you,  perhaps  you  are  surprised  for  a  furlong 
by  a  touch  of  uniformity  in  a  beautiful  double  row  of 
stately  beeches  that  skirt   the  road,  —  trees  that 
have  flourished  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  mellow 
atmosphere  of  this  midland  region.     If  your  journey 
to  Naseby  is  made  in  late  August,  an  additional  joy 
will  be  furnished  by  rlie  exhilarating  breeze  which 
sweeps  over  the  high  plateau  towards  which  you  are 
making  your  way. 

A  journey  of  fifteen  miles  from  Rugby  into  the 
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only  eight  Huna^S;-  uTJlt.  :  ^tY 
very  eantre  of  England.  The  eour^  „  ^fori.! 
Avon  « ,n  the  village  itself.     The  host  of  the  "S^e 

lorasnip.       The  most  interesting  features  of  th. 
vlUge  are  the  ancient  ohnreh  wil  atZmli^! 

In.  f    """''''r'  monument," because  it  is  n^rul 

«:  ^f :;;:  ir  r '."-  - '"Xtinrpr 

tlonof  the  Houndhead  army  before  the  more  favou". 
able  site  south  of  Broad  Moor  was  selected. 
To  reach  the  scene  of  the  battle  you  go  north  from 

Cromwell.  1.  wo^h  «,JZ»ta,^""  '  """'  ''«™'«"«  "I 

Royalist  Army  Commanded  hv  f«!  vr  •    7  J.!    ^«^'^®«'»  the 

and  the  ParliLent  Po«et  HeS^^bTtt  n'^^^^^^ 
and  Cromwell,  which  termfn^TL  #  *  n  i^®  Oenwali  Fairfax 
led  to  the  8ub;er8ion  of  7?r?K  **^'^  '°''  *•*«  ^^1  """-e. 
tution.  and  rryZ  Dlu^^hi"'  '^'^  "**'"•  •'»'*  ^^^  «<"»ti- 
anarchy  and  oiJirw.?  T^?  ^"'  °'"°°  •°*°  *»»«  '»°"«"  of 
King- never  torce^The^n^^nf'th""*''"'  ''''*"*  *«  «"*'* 
to  British  .ubjects^ver  t^Xv^  ,rom^l^  Prerogative  and 
their  legitimate  monarch     S  Ji^^r  i.      T*."?  **"*  *° 

and  Mary  Prance,  Fitzgerald  L^"7t^"*?1''^  •'°*"» 
of  Naaeby."  '*«»"»'<».  l-ord  and  Lady  of  the  Manor 
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the  village,  about  a  mile,  along  the  Sibbertof  t  Road  to 
Lodge  Hill,  the  eminence  on  which  Cromwell  drew  up 
the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentary  army  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle.     From  the  elevation  of  Lodge  Hill 
you  get  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  historic  valley 
and  the  ridge  of  hills  in  the  distance,  on  which  King 
Charles  posted  his  ill-fated  troops.     Yonder  to  the 
north-west  were  stationed  the  cavalry  of  Rupert  and 
Maurice  on  the  spot  now  called  "Rupert's  Farm." 
The  Broad  Moor,  on  that  distant  June  day,  was  glow- 
ing with  broom  and  furze  in  their  full,  golden  glory 
of  blossom.     To-day  it  is  meadow  and  comland. 
The  rabbit  burrows  and  the  bogs  so  inconvenient  to 
the  horsemen  have  vanished,  and  the  excellent  mod- 
ern Sibbertoft  Road  carries  the  traveller  to  the  hill 
whence  Langdale's  horse  rushed  to  their  destruction. 
On  Lodge  Hill  is  placed,  not  a  monument,  but  a 
plain,  painted  board  to  tell  you  that  Cromwell  stood 
here  on  the  morning  of  that  14th  of  June.     To  the 
left  there  stood   Skippon's  infantry  supported  by 
Ireton's  horse.     Tlie  usual  accounts  of  the  battle  give 
the  reader  a  wrong  notion  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
valley.     Lodge  Hill  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  Dust 
Hill.    The  Broad  Moor  lies  between.     Lodge  Hill 
is  about  fifty  feet  and  Dust  Hill  about  thirty  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  so  that  the  slope  from 
the  hills  is  not  a  steep  one,  not  more  at  any  point 
than  four  or  five  degrees.     The  downhill  and  uphill 
movements  had,  therefore,  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  result. 

We  must  be  careful,  in  our  estimate  of  Naseby, 
not  to  forget  the  courage  and  fire  of  the  general,  Sir 
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TnT:.  K    u  ^^  ™  "^l  «"<'  •!»*.- called  "Bllck 
tran»fo..ed  o»  the  ^^T^'ll  tZZlJZZ 

a^^t  :^d  '^  rrLriVBei? 

your  2krtl,.'r         ^  ,*"^  '"""''  y"  i've  in 

^St  I  ?".  "'"''''''''''^■''"'^'-'"'''••'Wron, 
*u3e„f   .''^'»'''"  "«!»■«"».  «ad  them  aloud  by 

wards  the  drab  soberness  of  the  workaday  w^  :  _ 

"  "  ™  ,"»°'  "»  "»»"  >>«  .  gloriou.  day  „f  J,™, 

Ana  .«,,,.„,  s.r™xtrc?.Tr»:*!:- 

"  """t^""  '  ?.*  *^*  "^^  °'  '''"°'"  o°  the  d,o«. 

fZcI  7  ^i!^.""*" '  '"  *»»•  Church  I  for  the  Laws  I 
For  Ch«-I«,  King  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the  Jllne, 

"  '"'ni'TtToe^oTILr "'  r'**'  '^  •''•"°-  •»<*  hi,  drum,, 
bravoei  of  Al«atia  an.1  p»ge«  of  Whitehall  ; 
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They  are  bursting  on  our  flanks  I   Grasp  your  pikes  I  Close 
your  ranks  I 
For  Rupert  never  comes,  but  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

"  They  are  here— they  rush  on— we  are  broken—  we  are  gone— 
Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  on  the  blast. 
O  Lord,  put  forth  thy  might  I     O  Lord,  defend  the  right  I 
Stand  back  to  back,  in  God's  name  I  and  fight  it  to  the 
last  I 

"Stout  Skippon  hath  a  wound  — the  centre  hath  given  ground : 
Hark  I  hark !  what  means  the  trampling  of  horsemen  on 
our  rear? 

Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys?    'Tis  hel  thank  God  I  'tis 
he,  boys; 
Bear  up  another  rtinute  I    Brave  Oliver  is  here  I 

"  Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in  a  row. 

Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a  deluge  on  the  dikes. 
Our  cuirassiers  have  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the  Accurst, 
And  at  a  shock  have  scattered  the  forest  of  his  pikes." 

If  I  were  an  artist  I  should  strive  to  add  a  master- 
piece to  the  great  historic  paintings  of  the  world.  I 
should  attempt  to  depict  in  colours  a  wondrous 
drama  and  a  striking  symbol.  I  should  draw  the 
fleeing  Charles,  speeding  in  precipitate  haste  with  his 
Cavaliers  along  the  Harborough  Road  towards 
Leicester.  Mounted  he  would  be  on  the  snow-white 
charger  which  he  rode  that  day  and  which  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  Van  Dyck.  I  should 
portray  in  stern  pursuit  the  avenging  Oliver  and  his 
Roundheads,  never  again  to  be  despised.  There  on 
the  broad  canvas  would  be  for  ever  fixed  the  moving 
lesson  of  haughty  malignancy  (that  is  the  Cromwel- 
lian  word)  chased  by  fleet  and  determined  retribu- 
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totteriiiff  throne  and  f ho        '"f  J"^®  king  from  his 
in.  •      uT       °"®'  *°^  *»e  as  sudden  elevation  of  M,o 

»pWt  of  T^',^^  ^  ""T.""*  ""•*  «h"»™'ed 
Puritan  dTr     ^'^'"'  '"^•"«'  "■"-  -"<'«' 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  GRBAT  CIVIL  WAR— PRESTON 

"  Swift  and  resislless  through  the  land  he  passed, 
Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  East  subdue, 
And  made  to  battles  such  heroic  haste 
As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew." 

—  Drtdbit. 

After  Naseby  n6  Self-Denying  Ordinance  inter- 
posed  to  check  the  military  careerof  Cromwell.  He  was 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  soldier  of  England  ; 
and  England  had  still  much  work  for  him  to  do.     He 
and  Fairfax  took  Bristol  in  September,  1645,  after  a 
fierce  assault;  and  Rupert,  who  had  had  charge  of 
the  defence,  was  now  requested  by  Charles  in  a  bitter 
letter  « to  seek  his  subsistence  somewhere  beyond 
seas."  During  the  next  three  years,  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, poUtical,  ecclesiastical,  social,  were  in  the  melt- 
ing-pot.    A  struggle  ensued,  between  the  New  Model 
Army  and  the  Parliament,  as  to  how  England  was  to 
be  governed.     After  the  struggle  took  definite  shape, 
Cromwell  became  the  spokesman  of  the  army,  while 
the  astute  and  faithless  king  negotiated  with  both 
and  tried  to  make  the  cleavage  between  them  greater. 
The  increasing  disunion  among  the  enemies  of  Charles 
m  England  led  his  followers  in  Scotland  to  invade 
England  in  his  behalf.     Charles,  practically  a  prisoner 
in  Cansbrooke  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  in- 
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tngued  with  the  Scots  and  entered  ,-«f 

ment "  with  f »,»  .    .    ''°''®'®«  into  an  "  enffam. 

and  to  supp^  ,u  he^*/^^^"*""" !»  Engird 
toration  to  power      Thln\ "'"""'<"•  his  own  res- 

i»der  o£  thfsTo  ■  Jp  rt°;Xlf  "S'°l'™  "■« 
treaty  with  Charles    bL,.  ,  "'"'°  """««' 

Scottish  nation,  hel^^tvlu";;;'^  '"»«  !»«  of  lie 
approved  of  iCt^!^''^'^:^^'f^'gy^'^ii- 

gager^-as  H.n>ilto„w™y  w«''^"t,    T"'  ^^n- 
border  on  Julv  8th  ifido     7  V^*^  called,  crossed  the 

"u^  ".rough'^tur.rKeir^r'^'^"'™ 
:".tSrraft"r  •«  •^»-"^" 

royaUstsof  rlrtrun'dtT  S"*^'"""  "^  ^O*" 

dale.  When  H.n.Uton""re"  p'^™«'"^'""«- 
shire  he  had  24  OOO  n„j.  i-  f  '""  "  I^ea- 
never  for  a  moment  ,1  ."  v^°'"-  "e  had 
course  wouldTsteLr^\  u"^'  "'  P'^'»"  >"« 
rl^ht  .ti^ate  of  th?;^'i„r„fo£t'""»''  "  ''™  • 

Warhad  broken  out  ^{l)^J^  '^""^  Civil 
n-antsof  hor«,  and  krefoVft'^-rT  "f„'"°"8i- 
governor  of  PembrokTrLH  V  S'"'"'"' Poyer,  the 
overhischa^ret^arnffi  '^""''•.''«'  "'-"d  to  hand 
He  shut  hTseTfunt,!;'*'^'"'^' '"'"«'«'''•  him. 

the  castle  surrendered  r„.f  T  !;  ""  •'"'^  "th 
hi.  face  towards  the  nnl?^^  CTomv,M  turned 
reyalist  invasion     Hi,  '       °  ''""  ""  '"l*  "'  'he 

«'  then.  tr.::;d-  ba"^orLrw:i:'t  r  "r 

^   vraies  to  Leicester. 
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"Send  me  some  shoes  for  my  poor  tired  soldiers," 
wrote  Oliver  to  the  committee  in  London,  and  at 


Mattle  of/hEsroj^ 


Leicester  on  August  Ist,  3,000  of  them  were  shod. 
Oliver's  plan  now  matured.     He  would  join  Major 
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tarn,  and  on  the  1  oth  ."*"'' 'T  i"  "^■"'^  dotting, 
borough,  Tthin  L'fwi  '"'^^  !"'"''«■■»  at  Knarel 

me„.of  who^  MOO tee";«l^herrnr^  I''""' 
towards  Preston      Hi.      ™"'^' ™ '""«>)  K>uth-west 

wholly  of  v^r,;  "al°""^  ''^  "^"f^  "taost 

marvellous  pr^Won  H^  ""!  """"^  »■"  ""'' 
separate  VorkS  fron.  ?  "^  ""^  ''"'»  ^^ich 
along  the  river  XuT^.k""""'"'''  ""■  '^™"«'l 
ton.    Five  davf  ft;  T''  "■'  ««  "'  P™»- 

Hamaton-s  .eraatTSlet-tor'''  Se^tl 
won  the  battle  before  stHlr,n«       ""  ^»ioor.     He  had 

was  oanghtindes;tr;S;"^t';Xo;c"'°" 
nlutrranrcrr  thetrt^lr^dM 
miles  of  him  wt„WH°  ^"^  """"  "  ^'""^''^ 
HamUton  word  ttat  OW  r    '  ""'„"'  ^""O"'  «"" 

the  Soottid.  oo„ma„de;:^Xmb    "^  T"  '""'• 
credulous.     His  armv  .  1        '^™'»'°"""'ed  and  in- 

straggling  southSi^n  Ll^t  Z^^i:^''  "^ 
and  rear  forty  miles  aimrt .  .    .'"'"J^  fashion,  van 

CromweU-s  faSl  teXe    -left  '^'l  "'  ""  '''  ''™' 
«,uarely  in  the  middlf  ^  b'^k  If  "tC tot".' 

on  AugusflS  TlitXr  '';  "'^'"""  '««''■' 
of  thirty  mUes  of  cou^  !^  '"  ""™  "^^'' ""  »  """"e 
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It  was  the  fate  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  Crom- 
well's  old  adversary  .at  Naseby,  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  first  day's  fight.      His  English  royalists,  3,000 
foot  and  600  horse,  lay  on  Uibbleton  Moor,  two  miles 
east  of  Preston,  when  the  storm  of   battle  broke. 
Early  on  Thursday,  August  17th,  Cromwell  fell  with 
irresistible  vigour  on  Langdale's  division  and  beat  it 
backwards  to  Preston  from  hedge  to  hedge.     After  a 
stiff  contest  of  three  or  four  hours,  the  Roundhead 
forces  drove  the  royalists  into  Preston  Town  and 
through  the  narrow  streets,  with  push  of  pike  and 
close  firing,  right  down  to  Ribble  Bridge  on  the  Lon- 
don Road,  and  thence  step  by  step  forwards  to  Darwen 
Bridge,  where  the  slaughter  ceased  for  the  day.     As 
many  of  the  Scottish  foot  as  he  could  save,  Hamilton 
had  drawn  out  of  Preston  and  south  of  the  Ribble  and 
the  Darwen  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  cavalry,  which 
had  been  urgently  recalled  from  Wigan. 

Cromwell  was  now  firmly  established  between  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Scotland.  He  had  sent  Lam- 
bert with  a  sufficient  force  to  block  the  advance  of  the 
belated  division  of  the  Scots,  and,  if  possible,  to  push 
them  back  towards  Scotland.  On  Friday,  August 
18th,  Cromwell  began  liis  pui-suit  of  the  Scots.  They 
had  abandoned  their  train,  including  their  ammuni- 
tion, and  liad  marched  all  night  towards  Wigan. 
While  the  Scottish  infantry,  wet,  hungry,  and  weary, 
were  trudging  in  the  darkness  to  meet  their  cavalry. 
General  Middleton,  on  a  road  neariy  iwrallel,  several 
miles  away,  wiis  moving  to  relieve  thenj.  By  mala- 
droit scouting  the  two  divisions  failed  to  meet,  and 
the  succouring  cavalry  of  Middleton,  when  they  dis- 
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at  dawn  came  unon  th«m  f!     T     "'^'  *  '~°P«" 

their  p.ce  -u^h^rLtlX  ~  Z'''r^ 
in  their  tracks.  « We  lav  thaf  niJlZ"  •  "  *^'*'^" 
"in  the  field,  bein»  very  Jirtv L?  *  '"'''''  ^^""«^' 
marched  twelve  mUro^  rh^tunTJi^fv''^^!!;^ 
in  my  life,  the  day  being  very  wet "  %LT'1  'u^' 
another  night  march  before  them  t  uDu  "^  ^''t 
on  to  Warrinirton  in  .u^  ,l'**^***""^ton  Passed 

Wtt,  Cromwell  overtook  tS;..?  •',""**'•  "" 
Warring.  „a  "heM  t  it^i^^^r^-f  «' 
the  iMt  forlorn  etand  of  the  roy^T  o„  «  .  T" 
ovening  .II  the  Scottieh  infX  wore  nr,        ""''^ 

""-ber.  having  done  exeeuta  ul'ti^Tir 
«"1«  together  beeido.  what  we  E  .  "f '"""y 
jr^.t^ht.theoneatP^l:^'^:^  »^;^^« 
ton-  The  enemy  wae  24,000  hone  and  ^^  I  "' 
«n,y  6.000  f«,t«,d  8.00.i  ho,raTt^«"^t'"lr 
»8  a  fflorious  dav      /i^i   i   i     „'""' "•'™o«t.     This 

His  mfrcir-'       ^*       °^  ^'^^  ^"S^**"^  ^  answer 
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Naseby.  He  had  by  sheer  valour  and  genius  de- 
feated an  army  three  times  as  big  as  his  own,  cut 
it  clean  in  two,  pursued  and  annihilated  both  halves, 
by  a  series  of  swift,  bewildering  strokes,  losing  in 
these  three  perilous  and  fatiguing  days  only  one 
officer  and  a  few  hundred  men,  slaying  in  all  2,000 
of  the  enemy  and  capturing  9,000  prisoners.  This 
was  not  war  I  It  was  massacre  and  extermination, 
but  it  was  the  few  who  pursued  and  destroyed  the 
many.  It  was  experienced  and  matchless  general- 
ship competing  with  inexperience  and  crass  incom- 
petence. 

Tlie  town  of  Preston  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Eng- 
land.    Its  first  charter  is  said  to  have  been  grant^ 
by   Henry  I  in  1100.      It  was  for   centuries   an 
aristocratic  borough  occupied  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal North  Country  families.     During  the  struggles 
of  the  Stuarts  to  retain,  and  then  to  regain,  the 
throne,    Preston   was   strongly   royalist.      "  Proud 
Preston,"  which  had  welcomed  James  I  when  he 
halted  in  the  spacious  market-place  in  1617,  —  which 
had  with  dismay  heard  the  cannon  of  Oliver,  and 
experienced  the  stern  onset  of  his  troopers  in  1648, 
—  was  intimately  connected  with  the  careers  of  the 
two  pretenders.     At  the  cross  in  the  market-place 
the  old  pretender  was  proclaimed  as  James  III  in 
1716  by  the  small  army  of  luckless  Jacobites,  soon 
to  be   utterly    crushed.     In   1745,   Prince   Charles 
Edward,  the  young  pretender,  visited  Preston  and 
was  proclaimed  king  in  the  same  historic  market- 
place. 
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hive  <rf  the  v.ried  ^i^JT^^^M  S"^ 
«go  were  beaten  into  epindllT^nrf  t  •""«' 
•huttles.     The  ritv  ™  .  "P"""™    <wid    pik™    into 

cryptic  "PP"  5„T'  "'  ""'»  '■"  «P«»<ied  the 

of  fabric-  til  !rth,t  "  °"'  \?^'  ™"«'y 
person.  beinHCo.^      ."L       '"  '^"«''»<''  2«'««« 
The  dUtZZ^lf,  '"  'he  cotton  industry  alone. 
Moor.     You  ^h   ,t  °"^  "  '""  "3'led  Ribbleton 

I-e,  and  the^burl  of  Slet  "t  1.""^'°" 
former  wild.  «,o.r"nd  pll^"'!"™  ""«''  "'/'" 
eiill.     On  your  w«v  ,„  .1  i  "mains  moorland 

theUndo/nL  "on  ..^ ""»'''.  °'  "■"  ">"»  "v" 

y- ««.  the^vrRiir  b,"  t''hrw:if:''^'':, " 

•nd  proceed  for  a  mile  to  the  Darwet  Rivl   '^• 

August  d^.""""^  wiii'^rr" '" ""'  '■"•»« 

etone-.  throw  of  tL  f  n  ^  "'"''•  ""hin  a 
I»n."  built  0"  t^l  TLT""'  ?•  "  "»'-™ 
CromweU  on  t^^^hf  ,!.."""  ""oh 'heltered 
Battle.  "*""  "'  ■*«  «"»  ''•J'  of  Preston 

^^::j:!y^^;:y^;^^^lro^^,„  Umg,  to  the  labo«r 

•     Mil  


A.1  S-o:;^;",  ~' ^^'-^-.  '""""''■ 

And  Worcester  n  laureate  wreath."  -  MiUon. 
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and  noise  of  the  modem  city,  I  saw,  in  the  late  after- 
noon, a  procession  along  tfas  London  Road  which 
furnished  a  strange  contrast  t*  the  procession  of  flee- 
ing Scots  and  pursuing  Rouadheads,  who  traversed 
this  same  thoroughfare  in  tbe  days  of  Oliver,  hot 
with  passion,  and  red  with  blood.  No  military  pomp 
or  pageantry  in  this  long  line  of  workers  wending 
their  way  home  after  a  weary  day  in  the  great  cot- 
ton mill  near  the  gently-flowing  Kibble.  That  war- 
like procession  of  1648  was  composed  of  men  alone, 
speeding  for  safety  or  for  vengeance.  This  peaceful 
and  quiet  train  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  women 
and  girls,  a  thousandof  whom  have  just  been  released 
from  depressing  drudgery  to  the  welcome  freshne* 
of  the  first  day  of  an  English  autumn.  The  pale 
faces  of  old  and  young,  the  fleeting  animation  that 
swept  over  their  features  on  the  first  rush  into  free- 
dom, the  quickened  steps  as  the  air  of  God  banished 
the  air  of  the  mill,  the  stooping  figures  of  the  women 
of  fifty  who  fraternized  freely  with  the  faded  girls 
of  fifteen,  the  ubiquitous  shawls  and  straw  hats,  — 
never  can  this  impressive  moving  picture  of  the 
Preston  cotton  operatives,  bound  for  their  humble 
homes,  pass  from  my  recollection,  or  cease  to  rouse 
a  touch  of  heartHushe  for  these  hard-working  mothers 
and  sisters  and  daughters  of  **  Proud  Preston." 


;  ien:" 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR-DUNBAE 
We  stiU  follow  in  the  track  nf  ni;         *      . 

w«8rece^^?:  ^^°.'"^''«"  »*r«l»ed  into  Scotland  and 

resulted  in  1^.^^      ,     "f  "'  ""  ""X  "«' 

When  King  Charles  learned  of  Cromwell',  ^nf 
n.»t  of  the  Long  P,rli.„,.„,,  Z"'^',uJ"' "l'  Z"" 

-'eu  that  c...^,,,^.,  ,„,„,, ,;:j:;"',;;f-™';;;j 
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making  war  against  the  Parliament.  A  "  High  Court 
of  Justice,"  composed  of  135  members,  was  appointed 
to  try  the  king.  Of  this  number  only  about  sixty  had 
the  disposition  and  the  resolution  to  push  the  trial 
to  its  extremity.  When  the  court  met  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  the  determined  face  of  Cromwell  was  con- 
spicuous among  the  judges  of  the  king.  The  torn 
and  faded  banners  wrested  from  the  Cavaliers  at 
Marston,  Naseby,  and  Preston,  floated  over  the 
royal  head  during  the  progress  of  the  great  trial. 
In  vain  "the  Great  Delinquent"  protested  against 
the  atrocious  illegality  of  the  trial  ;  in  vain  he  defied 
the  authority  of  his  judges  ;  there  was  no  escape  from 
the  hour  of  doom.  The  memorable  document  which 
sentenced  Charles  to  the  axe  runs  thus  :  "  Whereas 
Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,  is  and  standeth 
convicted,  attainted,  and  condemned  of  High  Trea- 
son and  other  high  Crimes :  and  sentence  upon 
Saturday  last  was  pronounced  against  him  by  this 
Court,  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  his 
head  from  his  body  ; 

"  These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to 
see  the  said  sentence  executed  in  the  open  street 
before  Whitehall  upon  the  morrow,  being  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  this  instant  month  of  January,  etc.,  etc. 

"Given  under  our  hands  and  seals, 
"John  Bradshaw, 
"Thos.  Gkey, 
"Oliver  Cromwell," 

(and  fifty-six  others). 

On  a  bitterly  cold  morning,  January  30th,  1649, 
Charles  I,  King  of  England,  was  obliged  to  walk 
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protested  that  the  ^^r^Zo,.  Z  ZZT.  '" 

-  ..ohoea  th  j^rr  ^ixrr:- 

Ho'^"f f"  c  """^  """  ""  ■""«''  ■•™«'  ">e  mutilated 
dangerous."    The  n««^  «*  useless  and 

-'supplied  ;':he"tatr.;rcrei,":;s 

o»ortyM,„ep,™„„a.     Of  thia  CoulSaL^^ 
Utin  secretary.     On  Ma*  SOU  .1..  "^pointed 

onio'.f-rhts'^-'Trr:'^-^^^^^^^ 

for  some  time  at  Tho  u  T  "®  ^*^  ^»ved 

;hep.„r^r^'a:rd";t^j^^^^^^ 

king  immediately  .U^L^uC^'ZtruT' 

pHneeHape.^rto'^rt.::^,-^:^: 
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hostile  fleet ;  only  Dublin  and  Derry  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  commonwealth. 

Plainly  the  safety  of  England  required  the  quelling 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  royalists  in  Ireland.  When- 
ever, in  those  troublous  times,  there  was  fighting  to  do, 
England  had  need  of  Cromwell ;  and  after  much  hesi- 
tation he  accepted  the  difficult  post  of  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  and  commander  of  the  forces.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  the  present  writer's  plan  to  sketch, 
however  briefly,  the  campaign  of  Oliver  in  Ireland. 
The  history  of  those  terrible  nine  months  is  a  grim 
record  of  vengeance  and  blood,  staining  the  memory 
of  the  lord -lieutenant  and  making  his  name  execra- 
ble in  Ireland  after  the  lapse  of  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, for  the  Irish  peasant's  fiercest  curse  in  many 
corners  of  Erin  is  to  this  day,  "  The  curse  of  Crom- 
well on  you."  The  ghastly  massacre  at  Tredah 
(now  Drogheda),  where  every  man  of  the  garrison 
of  three  thousand  was  put  to  the  sword,  the  fright- 
ful slaughter  at  Wexford  immediately  following, 
the  ruthless  treatment  of  the  defenders  of  Kilkenny 
and  Clonmel,  were  lessons  writ  in  blood  for  Ireland's 
tearful  learning.  That  chapter  of  Oliver's  great 
career  we  pass  over  with  a  shudder  and  a  sigh. 

When  the  affairs  of  Charles  began  to  look  ho{i«leM 
in  Ireland,  he  was  more  ready  to  heed  the  invitations 
of  Scotland.  In  that  distracted  country,  Montrose, 
"  the  Great  Marquis,"  had  fought  his  last  fight  for 
his  king,  had  utterly  failed,  and  had  paid  the  ex- 
treme penalty  for  opposing  the  party  of  the  Covenant 
by  losing  his  head  at  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth.  i  he 
Presbyterians  themselves  were  as  ready  as  Montrose 
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had,  with  much  wluetoniT  '  ^"'  "'"  "»'"  <•« 
the  Scottish  Cove^i^t  1^,'^'";T"'"'''  *"  »'«" 
the  b«n„e»  of  a  Cttlsh  i If  '  .T  "^"''  '^ 
P»ted  king,  it  i,  true   b..t  1  **  ""^  ■"«'■ 

habits  of  a  youth  of  twenty  *"'*'  »'"'  "'« 

The  services  of  Cromwell  ■,.», 
the  North.     He  wasTJT^      I^  ""*  '^"'"^  '" 

f«.m  Ireland,  wherhsZ.^    ^  *'"'  *"""«■»»•" 
law,  Ireton,  Vas Tf t    n     ^  ""*  ™P*'''«  «>«-i- 

iugation.     H^gtr^vedinL       '■"'  ""*  °'  '""^ 
was  rapturously  grSl",^"''"?  ""*'»>' S^^t,  he 

people  and  was'sifnThoL  X 1^^  "'  «" 
Fairfax  declined  to  fi,,h  ^  o  •  o  ^  i^arhament. 
i»to  private  Ufe  cC:7TJ7:'''"  """  """" 
commander-in-chief  0^17,1  ""'=''  "Pl^intcd 

tive  forces  of  tb.^^l:l'^,rtV^J'">'P'- 
he  left  London,  deoI.TCT.fh  t"  "^  <^J'» 

the  pnriK,se  of  the  LoM  •    "su  t?      .""""'"P"''' 
hand  until  I  make  thin.  •  ™  "  ""^  right 

The  LO..T  at  tly  riX.  T'^'V^y  '""tatool.  .      . 

king,  in  the  day  ^hi  wraTif  .."■  w-tt"  "■"'°^'' 
drilled  men  he  reached  B^r!,  i,  J  *  "•*^*  *""- 
.wift  advance  st™k  te^rt:"  t*'f,  '""'■  "^» 
cooties  and  heyond  the  Scottifh'ZL""  ""'"'"" 

c^wtii  «"«;„";„  mI'T'  "' "  ™"-^-  °f 

i»«  in  the  armyX:a^rAtlhr '"■''•'  '"^• 
^  the  commaJld  o,  t^e'^io^  tX"  T'"'1 
knew  the  hazards  of  facing  che  IronsIT;.  ^  ,1^' 
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field,  and  so  he  adopted  the  Fabian  tactics  of  en- 
deavouring to  wear  out  the  enemy  by  avoiding  an 
engagement  and  cutting  off  his  supplies.  This  plan 
he  pursued  persistently  and  successfully  for  nearly 
a  month.  He  intrenched  himself  in  an  unassailable 
position  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  com- 
manded the  population  of  the  Border  districts  to 
leave  their  villages  and  farms,  and  to  carry  all  porta- 
ble goods,  and  to  drive  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  to 
Edinburgh.  When  Cromwell  arrived  before  the 
strong  lines  of  the  Scots,  he  saw  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  enemy.  He  car- 
ried on  tedious  negotiations  with  Leslie  for  many 
days.  Both  sides  piously  believed  that  God  was 
with  them  and  that  they  were  fighting  His  cause. 
There  is  no  one  so  stubborn  as  the  religious  fanatic, 
and  the  two  disputants  came  not  a  jot  nearer  to- 
gether. It  soon  became  evident  that  the  sword 
must  decide  whom  the  Almighty  favoured. 

In  the  course  of  a  month  Cromwell's  troops  were 
reduced  to  intolerable  straits.  Leslie  kept  his 
ground  despite  all  the  manoeuvring  of  the  English 
to  lure  him  out  to  fight.  The  equinox  was  approach- 
ing and  the  weather  became  stormy  and  wet.  Pro- 
visions ran  low.  Sickness  gripped  a  full  tenth  of 
Cromwell's  men.  In  gloomy  disappoiuoment  the 
great  captain  was  foiled  at  last  and  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  towards  his  ships  stationed  at  Dunbar, 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  At  once 
Leslie  started  in  pursuit,  hanging  ever  close  on 
Cromwell's  rear.  On  Saturday  evening,  when 
Leslie  was  about  to  fall   upon    Oliver's  rear-bri- 
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r^'\?^'L^"'*'^   ^^  ^^  Providence  put  a  cloud 

opeaKer  ).     On  Sunday,  September  Ist,  Cromwell 
found  lumself  completely  hemmed  in  on  the  Zj 
aula  of  Dunbar  bv  2-^  000  m^«       t  \        P®»»»- 

as  larire  ««  \TJ  ,        ®°'  *  ^^'^^  **^™08*  twice 

as  large  as  his  own  weakened  army.    Leslie  occupied 


^Sslik  of  Dunbar 


XU   h  T''''°"  °"  ^°""  «"^'  «"«  of  the  foot- 
hills  of  the  Lammermuir  range.     He  had  cut  off 

Cromwell's    possible    retreat   towards    Berwick    by 

holding,  with  an  effective  guard,  the  narrTw  p^ 

caUed  by  Cromwell,  "  Copperspath,"  his  way  orspT 

ing  the  local  pronunciation  of  Cockburnspath. 

The  Puritan  general  was  now  in  the  most  trying 
daemma  of  his  life.  You  will  note  well  the  circum^ 
stances,,  and  see  what  a  miracle  a  resourceful Td 
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brave  commander  can  work  in  twenty-four  hours. 
He  had  only  11,000  troops  ready  for  battle,  "  a  poor, 
hungry,   discouraged  army."     Before   him  lay  the 
powerful,  confident,  and  strongly  intrenched  enemy. 
Behind  him  lay  the  German  Ocean,  which  he  scanned 
eagerly  for  his  expected  transport  ships.     To  the 
south,  his  only  route  to  England,  the  strait  ravine 
of  Cockburnspath,  "  where  ten  men  to  hinder  is  bet- 
ter than  forty  to  make  their  way,"  was  already  in 
Leslie's  hands.    It  would  seem  that  even  the  courage 
and  genius  of  Oliver  would  not  avail  to  extricate 
him  from  his   formidable   dangers.      Barring  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  Leslie,  Cromwell  was  clearly 
doomed.     But  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they 
first  make  mad.'    Leslie,  with  all  his  experience  and 
shrewdness,  made  the  mistake  for  which  Oliver  was 
yearning. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  September  2nd,  Crom- 
well with  his  field-glass  swept  Doon  Hill,  and  lie  de- 
scried a  sight  that  pleased  him  well.     Leslie  was  in 
motion  towards  the  plain  and  shore.     Cromwell  had 
caught  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement,  and  he 
exclaimed  in  exultation  to  Lambert,  who  was  at  his 
side,  "The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hand." 
The  Scots,  as  Cromwell  afterwards  described  the 
movement,  were  "  shogging  their  foot  and  train  much 
to  the  right,  causing  their  right  wing  of  horse  to  edge 
down  towards  the  sea."    Oliver  called  his  officera  to- 
gether  and  with  them  formed  a  plan  of  battle  for  the 
early  hours  of  the  morrow.     He  then  enjoined  them 
to  watch  and  pray  and  —  keep  their  powder  dry. 
That  night  of  Septemlier  2nd-8rd,  1660,  was  wild 
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the  ««.„„  „.  :;r:ira.rr  ;tc  r;j  j- 

and  8leet  and  hail  buffeted  the  tenta  of  Ol  , 

oauaed  ta„e„ae  diao„„.f„rt  to  h^^he  ^^TL:"" 
who,  without  tents,  behinrl  «i,«„i,  '^^^^^^^^  ^cots, 
on  the  hillaide  the^dayt  t^flt  A„T  ^l"T^ 
dreary  ni^ht  the  t,vo  ho^a  turned  Ih.**" ""' 

deoWd  to  them  tha:l;7o'u.d  LtVelttf'^r 
ahve  or  dead,  bv  seven  f  h«  „o  ^  .  ^.nghsh, 

matehea  were  blown  out  e«entt"'°"''"*u    ""'  ""'' 
On   Oliver,  side  wt  no  t  ^ir""  W     ""^"^  • 

fK-.   «  battle^ry,  soon   to   be   hearrl    i» 

the  herce   strife  amid   the  deafeninir  Toar  nf  *k 
cannonade,  was  "  The  Lord  of  hZ"  Tl  S.      ,' 
word  on  that  day  of  fate  w«.  f  w*        ,     ®''°''''' 
fought,  ^.The  CoUan  .^    The"/^?'  "^^. 

than  an  hour  impatiently  awaited  the  development 
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of  his  scheme  of  battle.  It  was  nearly  six  o'clock 
before  the  two  armies  joined  in  conflict,  and  the 
Scots  had  had  sufficient  time  to  line  up  in  a  sem- 
blance of  order. 

While  the  artillery  engaged   the   Scottish   army 
on  Doon  Hill,  Cromwell  hurled  a  strong  division 
of  horse  under  Lambert  against  Leslie's  right  wing. 
The  onset  was  only  partially  successful.     The  first 
English  regiment  of  foot  which  went  forwards  was 
driven  back.     Then   Cromwell  pushed  up  his  re- 
serves, one  regiment  of  horse  and   three  of  foot. 
His  own  regiment  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry,    while    Lambert's   troopers   charged  again 
clear  through  Leslie's  right  wing  and  through  the 
Scottish  infantry  coming  up  to  support  their  horse. 
Then  Leslie's  cavalry,  broken  and  in  a  panic,  franti- 
cally rushed  among  their  own  foot  and  created  chaos 
indescribable.     In  a  few  minutes  the  Scottish  in- 
fantry were  penned  in  by  the  parliamentary  horse 
and  foot  between   Doon   Hill   and   the   ravine    of 
the    Brock    Rivulet,  and  bei;ame  a  helpless   mob. 
Within  an  hour  from  the  first  peal  of  the  artillery, 
all  was  over  but  the  chase.     The  Scottish   horse 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  the  foot  that  escaped  the 
net  fled  pell-mell  north  and  south.      The  great  army 
of  the  Scots  was  shivered  into  countless  fragments. 
While  over  Abb's  Head  and  the  North  Sea  were 
bursting  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  Oliver  is 
reported  to  have  shouted  over  the  field,  "  Let  God 
arise,  let  His  enemies  be  scattered."    Straightway, 
before  starting  on  the  cruel  chase  of  eight  miles, 
he  gathered  his  army  together  and  led   in  singing 
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ti.e  117th  Pnalm.     As  Carlyle   says,   ^^they  rolled 
It  strong  and  great  against  the  sky  » :-       ^ 

"  O  give  ye  praise  unto  the  Lord, 
All  nations  that  be ; 
Likewise  ye  people  all  accord 
Hia  name  to  magnify  I 

"  For  great  to-us-ward  ever  are 
His  loving  kindnesses ; 
His  truth  endures  for  evermore ; 

The  Lord  O  do  ye  bless."  '' 

On  the  following  day  Oliver  found  time  to  write 
at  least  seven  letters.  One  of  these  to  SpeXr 
Lenthal  reported  the  battle  graphically  atTr«!f 
ength  with  full  particulars  of  the  string  i^life"  s 
of  the  struggle  and  a  summary  of  the  result! 
hree  thousand  slain,  ten  thousand  prisonera^T;;: 

ZZ  I  ^  '"/*'"  ^"'^  *"»^i°»  statement,  "I 

do  not  beheve  we  have  lost  twenty  men."     We  mav 
well  exclaim.  "God  nf  n.ffio.  "cmay 

like  .hi,  i„  .;,  „"orid  WW  "^  ™  '"'  '  *»"'• 

Dunbar  PeniMuU  ,„d  the  Brook  Rivulet,  famous 
for  over  aa  the  aeene  of  Cromwell'.  g™te.t  1^3 
grea^t  vietory.  are  reaehed  by  th!  trave  1«  t"^ 
hour-,  railway  ride  from  Edinburgh.     You  pre»^ 
ofoonr,.  for  your  jaunt  to  Dunbar  by  ascendZ"' 

that  "P"*;'''''^  P""«»"  »'  Ledie-,  army  daring 
that  mtore.t„,g  »«d  critieal  month  of  Augn.t  On 
r»oh.ng  the  old  town   „f  Dunbar  you  C;  two 
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miles  to   the  battlefield.     You  will  go  first  to  the 
Brocksburn  at  a  point  where  the  banks  of  the  rivulet 
flatten  down  into  a  slope  passable  for  a  vehicle.     In 
September,  1650,  the  burn  was  a  brawling  stream ; 
to-day,  in  the  month  of  July,  as  I  saw  it,  so  insignifi- 
cant  a  streamlet  is  it  that  your  driver  will  convey 
you  oyer  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  edge  of  Brands- 
mill  Farm,  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  earliest 
fighting  occurred  in  the  gray  dawn  of  that  remote 
September  day.     You  will  wish  to  visit  next  Oasie 
Dean,  a  beautiful  glen  under  the  brow  of  Doon  Hill. 
On  the  agricultural  slopes  below  Doon  Hill  relics  of 
the  battle  --  balls,  swords,  human  bones  —  are  even 
to  the  present  day  turned  up  by  the  ploughman. 

The  Battle  of  Dunbar  was  long  kept  in  remembrance 
as  Tyseday's  Chase,  i.e.  Tuesday's  Chase.  It  has 
also  been  called  "Dunbar  Drove"  and  "Dunbar 
Rout"  and  "Dunbar  Race"  on  account  of  the  pre- 
cipitate flight  and  the  tireless  pursuit. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  narratives  of 
Dunbar  as  to  the  position  of  the  English  and  the 
Scottish  troops  with  reference  to  the  Brocksburn  at 
the  time  of  the  shifting  incidents  of  the  fight.  The 
old  story,  found  in  nearly  all  the  books,  made  the 
forced  passage  of  the  burn  of  Brock  the  crucial  affair 
of  the  day.  The  new  story  allows  Cromwell  to  cross 
the  burn  after  a  trifling  skirmish,  and  to  fight  the 
battle  during  that  memorable  hour  entirely  on  the 
Berwick  side  of  the  rivulet.  Cromwell's  account  of 
the  fight  contains  more  theology  than  topography, 
but  the  mouern  view  accords  well  with  the  general's 
commentaries.     The  fiercest  fighting  by  the  river 
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.nr.W ?  ^*  ""*  '■""'  ««  nanj.  in  width"  i. 

"»«Iy  a  gross  exaggeration.    The  burn  haa  cut  . 
deep  way  for  it,  ^^,  fc^  ,^^^^  ^f^^^  ^^ 


Bbocubdrm,  Dunbar 


erosion   but  in  1650,  swollen  as  it  doubtless  was  bv 

WrJ^IsTh^L'^^^^^  ''  ^^^''  -*  ^-  bernll'l 

h^ve  1^.        I    """l""  '"^«^"«*'  °^  ^^r^"'^^"  would 
have  mentioned  it  in  his  long  letter  to  the  Commons 

hZ  l^'"f  ^''^"'''y  ^"  *^«  ^»t»"ties  among  thT  two 
ho^ts  has  always  puzzled  the  chroniclers  of  fhe  fi^hT  - 
An  explanation  has  been  offered  by  Mr   Pinl  ^i. 
maintains  that  the  Scottish  soldiei.tad'';;  time'C 
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their  matches  alight.     This  defence  of  the  Scots  will 
hardly  suffice.     Oliver's  intended  surprise  was  not 
carried  out  successfully,  and  the  Scots  had  nearly  two 
hours  to  prepare  before  the  battle  was  joined.  Further, 
the  Scots  were  in  such  discomfort  on  the  exposed 
hillside  between  midnight  and  dawn,  that  they  were 
certainly  not  caught  napping.     There  is  still  left 
another  plausible  explanation  of  their  harmless  firing, 
—  they  may  not  have  been  warned  by  their  officers, 
as  were  Cromwell's  men,  to  guard  their  powder  from 
the  searching  storm.     The  only  explanation  on  record 
of  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  numbers  of  the 
slain—  twenty  or  thirty  to  three  thousand  — is  the 
declaration  of  the  devout  general  himself,  "This  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 
Another  question  regarding  Dunbar  will  never  be 
settled:  What  brought  David  Leslie  down  from  his 
safe  quarters  on  Doon  Hill?    If  he  had  stayed  there 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  Cromwell  would  have  begun 
his  embarkation  for  England  and  the  Scots  would 
have  won  a  victory  almost  bloodless.    The  usual  ex- 
planation of  his  action  is  that  already  given ;  namely, 
that  his  Committee  of  Estates  and  Kirk  were  over- 
confident, and  impatient  to  crush  their  great  enemy. 
Other  theories  are  just  as  plausible  and  reasonable. 
The  Hill  of  Doon  would  have  become  a  Hill  of  Doom 
in  a  few  days  had  Leslie  kept  his  position  there.     It 
lacked   water;  it  furnished  no  supplies  except  to 
mountain  sheep,  for  the  soldiers  could  not  well  eat 
wheat  and  barley  in  the  grain.     Unpleasant  exposure 
to  the  equinoctial  storms  and  the  inclement  breezes 
had  been  experienced  by  the  northern  army  for  two 
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or  three  nights  already.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  they 

Thete  is  no  monnment  on  the  field  of  Dunbar  in 
b«»  or  n,.rble  to  commemorate  that  great  daybit 
»  the  sag.  of  Eoelefeohan.  .ne  of  sJtUndWt- 

zr^t  '^'7^  "v"°"  "'*»•"  """"""'"t  n.e 

fuT    tL'f  ™,  ""'.^i"*^  '"*  ™  <'<""'  ™1.r  the 
gib       rr'  ■"  "  "'~  ""'  ^°'  """«  ""•«'«»- 
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THE  GREAT   CIVIL   WAR  —  WORCESTER 

"  Peace  was  the  prize  of  all  his  toil  and  care, 
Which  war  had  banished  and  did  now  restore." 

—  Drtden. 

For  another  year,  a  year  to  the  very  day,  we  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  For  him  it 
was  a  year  of  trying  vicissitudes.  His  iron  constitu- 
tion began  to  fail  him,  and  for  five  months  of  the 
twelve  he  was  physically  incapacitated.  In  Edin- 
burgh repeated  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  broke 
his  hcdih  and  shortened  his  life. 

After  Dunbar,  Charles  retired  to  Perth,  and  Leslie 
withdrew  to  the  great  stronghold  of  Stirling.  Crom- 
well sat  down  before  Edinburgh  Castle  for  three 
months,  and,  finally,  in  December  he  bombarded  it 
into  submission.  On  January  Ist,  1651,  Charles  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Scots  at  Scone  Kirk.  In  Febru- 
ary an  attempt  was  made  on  Stirling,  but  the  under- 
taking had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  terrible 
storms  and  of  Cromwell's  illness.  Three  successive 
relapses  brought  the  general  to  such  a  precarious 
condition  that  the  Parliament  sent  to  him  skilled 
physicians  from  London.  Early  in  June  he  had  so 
far  recovered  that  he  took  the  field  and  began  his 
campaign    with    unexpected    vigour.     Leslie,    now 
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joined  by  Charles,  was  .till  ., 

-eaknea,  matured  tie,  which  "  ""f  "'  P""^™" 
Castle  of  Stirling  little  b!l   ,1      """''  *■"»  «''<">« 
With  his  ship,  he  ;      u't  f""  »  '•"•'»<'  of  eards 
*-ife  with  4,(W0  men     tl  •         """  ""  ^''"''  '■"<> 
«  detaehment  wWch   lI '',"1'"'  ■""  ''^"'  Stirling 
Cromwell  took  over  the  it'?^  rl''"'"^''-      Then 
whom  he  commanded  in  Ltn     "•"»»■»<'«'  -™. 
*«  moved,  and  the  aneirr^":-,  f  ™«'"  '<"•  P'^h 

on  August  2nd,  after  one  d'-r^        °"^  °'  *"''"'""' 
Now  the  grelt  ZTot^    T^'  °P"""^ ''"  ««'«»• 

ft  «  CharlS's  ne~'e  L"  "?""ir"  *««-■• 
freedom  of  ehoiee.  T^  stoV^L  s?  i"  *"°'™''  "«'« 
ually  starvation,  to  dlbaL  ,.,'''°«  """""^  «'»■>'- 
Wevable   ruin   ind    dut  '     '"''  "«'"»  i'™- 

Edinburgh  mean'slo    rDt'ba^n"'"''    '"^"'^ 
for  England  is  a  forlorn  .L"i  ^"""^ '  *«  dash 

knows  what  Charts  wi^^  "tT"''  '"'P'-    0«ver 
close  in  Perth  tm  the^"  i^7^^'^  ^'''  "«'  >"«  ««» 
Tfe  way  to  the  I  h  hrbe»  W?'""t'""'  '"'^»- 
«nd  why  should  Charles  not  tketrrf'  "^"• 
royalist  veterans  of  E„o.I.L      !  Perhaps  the 

fatherwiUfloek  „°,,^"8»"''  \^"  '°"?ht  for  his 
m«reh  to  London  n  W„S  "I.""' """^  P^-^h-noo 
Carlisle  he  hastens  '^  '     ^^  ""'  B»'der  at 

He  sent  word   to  H. '  """'  '"  •"""  Scotland. 

Charles's  left  flank     h"T  "'  .^'''castle   to  vex 

Fife  with  8,000  ca™,rvt  fr'^^^f  '^""^rt  f™m 

annoy  him  eo„tir„™^  *"itl^  .^•-"'™'''  rear  and 

•"y.     Ho  "ent  nders  to  Fleetwood 
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in  south-west  England  with  orders  to  collect  the 
militia  and  to  move  north  up  the  Severn  towards 
the  invaders.  He  himself,  with  10,000  men,  took  the 
eastern  route  by  the  way  of  Berwick  through  a  coun- 
try he  now  knew  well. 

There  was  no  general  rising  in  favour  of  the  Scot- 
tish king.  Fear  -of  Oliver's  Ironsides  was  strong 
and  universal  throughout  England.  Charles  and 
his  lieutenant-general,  Leslie,  progressed  as  far  as 
Warrington,  when  Lambert  and  Harrison,  who  had 
joined  forces  and  who  had  with  their  horse  got 
ahead  of  the  Scots,  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Mer- 
sey in  order  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  invaders. 
At  this  very  point,  three  years  before,  Cromwell  had 
crushed  a  Scottish  army  and  Lambert  later  had  taken 
prisoner  the  Scottish  general.  Charles  reached  the 
ancient  walled  city  of  Worcester  on  August  22nd, 
the  very  day  of  the  year  on  which  his  father,  nine 
years  before,  had  raised  the  royal  standard  at  Not- 
tingham. Over  the  rampai-ts  of  Worcester  Charles 
II  now  raised  the  same  royal  standard  and  called  to 
him  with  solemn  ceremony  all  m-ile  subjects  of  due 
age  and  loyal  spirit. 

Meanwhile,  Cromwell's  plans  of  concentration  were 
working  with  the  precision  of  a  clock.  He  came 
down  through  Yorkshire  with  his  10,000  men,  largely 
infpntry,  gathering  numerous  recruits  on  the  way. 
The  county  militias  flocked  to  him  with  zeal  as  he 
marched  through  Nottingham,  Coventry,  Stratford, 
and  Evesham,  "flowing  towards  Worcester  like  the 
Ocean-tide."  On  August  28th,  six  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Charles,  the  general  of  the  commonwealth 
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F.ee.„«.a  zz  ^^  rith  tot  ""I: 

Severn.  About  om»^    ^  ^    f"**™  "^^  »'  ">e 

IK.rt«t  tribute,;' f  the  ?er  Tfr*^  "^  "■«  ™- 
the  two  rive«  ri,..i  ,    ^° ""  "°8'e  between 

a  second  dwSo^'^'t'I^'^  ""«  "■"»  force,  while 

within  the  cUy  wall   t  oT°1  ""''  ""  ""  «"»««» 
attack  fron.  tKth^~  "f -' any  po»ible 

Severn  on  the  west  of  tL  .  ^  "**«'  o™'  'he 
gave  a  safe  p^  1?'  ""^  "'~''<'  "■«  "'thedral 
of  CharWaa^  "  "  ""''  *"  «*''"  division 

town.  l:f^Z  Z  oTSr^  t  ■"''"^"'"^ 
was  drawing  ne'ar,  Ld  Lie  Ctar?""'  *"■■ 
toon  in  hie  chanK,ter  to  make  W™  IT^       '"^"'^ 

sep^te::^:irLtd"rhedtJ'rft- «° 

--^staro/re^Tnteshrrt,' 
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steady.  He  did  not  suspect  that,  withia  the  scrolls 
of  fate,  that  day,  in  a  year  not  far  distant,  would  be 
more  signal  still  for  him  and  assuredly  for  England. 


i'<lfi2iO^^L^ 


It  was  necessary  for  Cromweirs  success  that  his 
troops,  like  Charles's,  should  have  free  access  to  both 
banks  of  the  river.  How  to  accomplish  this  difficult 
end  had  been  his  care  for  some  days.  On  the  evening 
of  September  2nd  he  sent  Fleetwood  with  a  strong 
force  over  the  Upton  Bridge,  about  ten  miles  down 
the  river,  with  orders  to  proceed  up  the  west  bank 
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to  the  Teme  near  Worcpsfpi-      t* 

P«nte«  of  the  rTv  hoi"'  L^it  T  •""'  °"- 
bmld  two  bridge,  of  I^L  „„!'  ""  ^'T*^  '" 
within  sight  ot4«ZZ  jr  '^"^  *''°  "^""^ 

iuaotion  ff  the  ri^rtlL ttTLC  d '"™J'"' 
five  o'clock,  when  th«  \.Ja  ^®  ^^^^^  »^"t 

wa.  ready  f;:;t„tt«"  '''"'  ""'*«'  »'"'  «« 

When  Cmm^eul!  M.  T  7"^  "^  ""  «*"™- 
P««ed  he  came  t"  hi' "id  ^th  ^'^Ti  '^^^ 
korae  and  foot      •  Th    i    j  A        ""^°<'  '"«»  »' 

-  in  pe  Jr'and  ^s^ht-^tt^thaf  Jtt*° 

n.u,ket.,hot and tZbT^^^T  V'^*'  ••' 
Worceeter  Bridge  "^     '  ^  '  '"  "''  '"'"  «"> 

vi-ed  Witt  Xi:i?th:'hS."'ai'„f.,ri"' 

boat  bridires.   hnf  »,k        u       """*^»ng  of  the  two 

lofty  prosSanV      T^'  ■"  """'  '*<"'»  '«»»  hi. 

poured  out  t^Aurytl^Zr^ll  f .1" 
reserve  left  bv  P^om     n  .  ^  °°  attacked  the 

At  nrat  the  attaclt  wa>  aueoeMful  and  the 
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Cavaliers  captured  some  of  the  guns  of  the  Round- 
heads.     Cromwell  had  seen  with  liis  field-glass  what 
was  occurring,  and  he  returned  with  speed  to  his 
former  position  near  the  London  Road.     The  dead- 
liest combat  of  the  day  now  began.     "Indeed  it  was 
a  stiflf  business  "  and  it  lasted  for  three  hours.     Down 
the    London  Road,  foot  by  foot,   the   Roundheads 
pressed  their  foes,  even  to  Sidbury  Gate.     Finally, 
with  an  irresistible  rush  the  gate  was  carried  and  a 
furious  engagement  began  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
At  the  same  time,  Fort  Royal,  the  stronghold  near  the 
city  wall,  was  stormed,  and  the  guns  were  soon  turned 
on  the  retreating  Scots.     Everywhere,  far  into  the 
night,  through  Worcester  streets  the  stubborn  royal- 
ists were  driven  and  cut  down.     The  fiery  zealots  of 
the  Parliament  slew  without  mercy.     In  the  narrow 
thoroughfares  alone  1,500  were  slain.     A  sanguine 
stream  ran  in  the  guttei-s  of  the  sacked  city. 

Worcester  Battle  was  no  Preston  flight  or  Dunbar 
rout;  it  was  fought  with  courageous  tenacity  by  the 
Scots  even  after  they  had  lost  the  day.  Three 
thousand  of  them  in  all  fell  with  their  faces  to  the 
foe.  When  all  hope  was  extinguished,  a  few  of  the 
horsemen  fled  far  and  wide.  All  the  infantry  were 
taken  prisoners,  --  about  seven  thousand.  Few  of  all 
the  Scottish  army  ever  saw  Scotland  again.  Many  of 
the  prisoners  were  sent  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes.  The 
loss  of  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  according  to 
Oliver's  official  reoort,  was  about  2001 

The  fate  of  Charles  after  the  Worcester  fight  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  a  romantic  tale.  When  the 
Scots  were  pushed  back  through  the  Sidbury  Gate  at 
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Pl»eed  in  the  gateway  to  bT^T.^  "  J-f™  "'  '-ay 
»■<!  of  one  of  hi,  mounted  Iffi  I™''-  *'"'  "-e 
efcaped  safely  to  "&?„  °       "  ''°  "  ^'"l  *»  '"ve 

Thenoehesoo'i.^'^bC  ™  l"  "L°  ''°"'""'«"- 
began  battering  down  t£  i,l  ^ ''^°"  ""  ^'''■"y 
^l  a  byroad  ?hro„;h  the   It"""^'    "' «»I«d 

'•""teinygentlemef  andoffiee*  ^^  p™'^  '""' 
»*  a  price  upon  hi,  head      Af^,  ^he  Parliament 

adventures  and  hairbreadth  """^  """'«■>» 

-uthern  coast  on  0^5^"'^'  ■""  '««'•«'  thf 
aafe  in  France.  *"''  «"<'  ""t  day  he  was 

flJ^  He'sUd  rhr-^cr'™-  ''"""'«"■«    '«" 
'he  enemies  of  the  Parulen."'"*.*'^"'^--"    ^U 
^dued.     The  embers  of   he  ^Lr"*  ""■""'«%  a»b- 
dyi-g  out.     ScotUnd  s„b^«  'r\"  ^"'"■''  "e.^ 
•»«ly.  to  the  control  "fE„»>i'''?°"'""  ""'^U- 

c«ae  or  city  or  shire  of  P-  f '^  Pa'liament.  No 
to  dispute  the  .u  hZv  of  th*  p"  ,""  ■""»  '"o-gh 
"'the  b«.ten  and  dSr^i^'  PariUment  in  favour 

wholesome  awe  of  OW^W  f,"""  ®'°''"-  A 
Ironside,  had  at  las  L^^  *  '"''  '"""• 
We,,  torn  by  wtr  f^  „        f ""  T"™  *"  "'»  British 

W'.e„  .he'scTne  o/u  u/™"""'  ^'»'"- 
'he  ,t«e.,  of  a  city  ,nd  '  ""'  ""  "P°"  «"''.  b»t 
""dent  of  history^dl  nlr  ''P'"™"--he-  thereto,  the 
»«erv»l  of  «ver[l  rturi!""*"'  '"  "'"'•  »"«'  »„ 
'he  day  of  carna^  The  m^T"'"  •°°"'"  '™™'  "' 
"fin.  but  few  ve„i Jl  „,™f ""  ■=">■  "'  W'orce.ter 
"Ses  uf  tlie  great  struggle  which 
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terminated  the  Civil  War.  The  ancient  house  (in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  Corninarket)  from  the  rear  of 
which  Charles  made  a  precipitate  and  undignified 
exit*  at  the  very  moment  that  Oliver's  soldiers  had 
broken  open  the   opposing  front  door,  still  stands. 


By  p«fmi(HM  o/the  Ortal  WtUtrn  ttaUvay  Company. 

Th«  RrvBB  SKVBRir  and  Wobckbtkr  Gathrdral 

The  low  passage  leading  into  the  backyard  of  this 
aged  Btructure,  from  which  the  future  king  of  Eng- 
land 80  ignominiously  fled,  is  pointed  out.  Just  out- 
side the  old  house  may  be  seen  an  authentic  bit  of 
the  ancient  city  wall,  almost  entirely  razed  by  Oliver 
after  the  battle. 

Crossing  the  Severn  by  the   fine  modern  bridge, 

>  This  pretty  tale  is  regarded  by  many  as  apocryphal,  not- 
withstanding the  unwavering  oonfldenoe  in  the  legend  which 
the  local  authorities  display. 
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built  near  the  site  of  the  bridge  of  1651  v 
your  way  south  past  the  cathfdral  to  th  ^'"•'"'^' 
nearly  as  can  be  determined  whT  n  ^  P^'"^'  «« 
his  bridge  over  the  r^lr  J  '  Cromwell  threw 

shotof  o^ur  other  bndge'trr  ""^^''"^  ^'^'^'^ 
site  of  the  other  bridge  oUrTh?T°"''''"'  ""^  '^' 
n^ined  with  accuracy  ^'  ^''"^  ^""  ^  deter- 

through  the  Sldt;  S  r^  P"'"w  ^^"  ^^^ 
n^ile  south-east  of  the  c^  tZ"'' n"^^'  '*^°"*  ^ 
his  headquarters  for  «nrn  a  T  ^'•^"^wen  made 
ThisposiLnonP:;w:J  *^^   ^^^^- 

for  an  attacking  host     For.     ,?     !'  "*"  ^^"""«"^  «»« 

toSidburyGaCtI\onrn'Cd'i:'n^^^^ 

on  y  one  marked  undulation  upwards      Wh  "*^  "^'' 

well's  troopers  came  dn«.n  . . .  ^  7'^''»-     When  Crom- 

«truggle,  o^ne  canTmaJne  th"^^^  '"  *'^  ^^^  «^-» 
charge.      A   railwav   f  »™P«t«osity  of  their 

scenfof  thebSr       "  '""^  "^'^^   ^^-«»h   the 
If  you  visit  the  Guildhall  nn  w  u  o 

there  «e«>„e  obje  JtS.  1^  '"h  •'""  '^" 
near  the  fight  of  long  .g„.     Tl^^  *^  '•""(f  very 

Joy»l,at  city  and  pro^d^,'  i.eTr»U 'IT  1"*^'  " 
Her  motto  disnlav,,!  „.!?  ""^  t"  f-e  Stuarts. 
"  Floret  unp^filt  :Z  .?"%«»'""»»  -d,. 
bale  are  treasured  an  oM  !  T  '"  ""  "»"■ 

nine  suit,  of  b^te,^   "  ™""™  "'  <•«*  •"«.  and 

«f^r  .heir  defeTt'^yer." '""  "^  "-  <^-'^-' 

c«:r:,::::^„t::s,:--'  «»d  the  g„.t 

P™tect„ro,thee.n.n.or:i'^-:~htX 
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a  brief  epoch  of  seven  eventful  yeai-s  during  which 
the  name  of  Cromwell  and  the  fame  of  England 
reverberated  in  glory  around  the  world.  This 
sketch  of  Cromwell,  the  general,  may  be  fittingly 
concluded  with  a  sentence  from  Macaulay,  the  first 
English  historian  to  treat  the  career  and  exploits  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  with  justice  and  sympathy:— 

«  Such  was  his  genius  and  resolution  that  he  was 
able  to  overwhelm  and  crush  everything  that  crossed 
his  path,  to  make  himself  more  absolute  master  of  his 
country  than  any  of  her  legitimate  kings  had  done, 
and  to  make  his  country  more  dreaded  and  respected 
than  she  had  been  during  many  generations  under  the 
rule  of  her  legitimate  kings." 


it 


CHAPTER   VIII 

known  that  he  ha^  a  „a!u»I  """."u  ^'"'  "'""^'y 
of  age.  The  boTC^t^^  tT'  ""^ V''™°  >«•" 
1649,  before  CharlesCw!!^  '  '^*""^""'  '" 
well  at  Dunbar  r„rCAtr-r'''''''^™"'- 
king  had  been  brought  oyTtoEn^  '^'°" ,"'  **" 
mitted  to  the  care  of  l^J^r.  .^^^  »"''  "=»">- 
the  n.n,e  of  jZ'^  Crot     H?"^  """  '"'  "«»'  "^ 

HamptonConrtandatWMteh"    ^^Ir^^^^  " 
attitude  toward,  th.  >1    i  ^        ^''eking'eintimate 

liWe  JamerctftellTv  1  """''  '"  '«"«™  «"•* 
the  youth  ™  „rfv.IT        !«8'tim.te  «>n.     When 

hi-^y^  farrr^wiT^r^rr^Xh'-' 

Anne  Scott,  the  daughter  of  the  plT  f  7    f  ""• 
.nd  wa,  created  Du/e  of  Monlut        *""''"■"■• 

the  ^.^e'ti^e  fe'"::^pl  t^XTp     ^'"•" 
he  r-apnarent  in  nn^  •»•         '™™  "»  the  Protestant 

roA.^^TZloTShT  u   '""^  *=»"">"''  Duke  of 

Charle.  II,  w«  a  it!.^^  '"'^'  ''"■''  '"'»'=«"<>■■  "f 
llJ';;^^^^;°°°hj"PPorter  of  the  "Prot- 

p  ««.   »«  Monmouth  was  the  "Absalom." 
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estant  Duke."  As  the  years  passed  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Monmouth  and  James,  Duke  of  York,  became 
so  keen  and  so  troublesome  to  the  pleasure-loving 
king  that  at  last  in  1679  he  sent  them  both  out  of 

the  country  for 
some  time,  Mon- 
mouth to  Flan- 
ders, and  James 
to  Scotland,  as 
lord  high   com- 
missioner.    In  a 
few     months 
Monmouth  sud- 
denly  returned 
to  London,  amid 
the   acclama- 
tions   of    the 
people.     The 
king   was   very 
angry  and    de- 
prived   Mon- 
mouth of  all  his 
offices,  and  or- 
dered him  again  abroad  ;  but  the  pampered  son  obsti- 
nately and  successfully  opposed  the  king's  command. 
In  August,  1680,  Monmouth  made  a  semi-royal 
progress  through   the   west  of  England,  and  was 
everywhere   received  with   joyful    demonstrations. 
The  middle  and  lower  classes  evidently  regarded  him 
as  their  luture  king.     It  is  true,  Charles  had  more 
than  once  publicly  declared  his  son  illegitimate,  but 
the  story  of  a  mysterious  black  box  containing  proofs 
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of  the  king's  marriage  to  Lucv  Walf^r-  «,« 
progress  through  the  west  and  north-west  of  C 

.u'p^irTLt  r^ ""  "■'  «ff""o::of;s 

upponers.     At  Stii«ford  he  was  arrested  and  hound 

Zth      ,  ""  ""'  "^  '"  '-«'  'he  kinr.nd  h"s 
broUier  James  were  becoming  alarmed. 

Monmouth    was  an  accomplice  in    the    consnir 
aeyof    the    "Eye    House    Pl„v    the    obeTtT; 

JJuke  of  York,  ,n  June,  1683.     When  his  arrest 

;"red"hr:h  v„^„r-  .^-^'-^ »-'  ■■«  - 

)I„t  I.       ^.1  ■       ^  °"  S'ving  a  solemn  promise 

York  Tf  r    ?  ^  "  '"^"'  '"•'J'^'  t"  "-  Dui"  " 
Ifork  if  the  duke  ever  became  king.     The  !»..,„ 

HTand^'r^'"  "'■^"  Monmouth^pent  °m^  ;T: 

In7««?  i    °°"'*  "^  *■"  !'"'■<'»  "f  Orange.     '^ 

In  1685,  the  year  of  Charles's  death,  there  were  in 

Holland  many  political  refugees,  who  W  fledlhtther 

dur  ng  recent  years.     The  persecution  of  the  Cove 

nantersm  Scotland  and  of  the  Whig,  in  Eaglaud 

SLfa  dltShTastS.-^-- 

^-.-^rtrK:sr„n^^^^^^ 
S-T-^-j^.-^^^ 

Wf  ..    r'!V'?"'"P'  "•"""''»'  of  the  "Rye  Hou^ 
m,    phed  h.m  day  and  night  with  vision,  of  r^"" 
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England  was  not  to  be  won  without  a  fight,  but 
Monmouth  was  not  ignorant  of  war.     In  1679,  at 
Shaftesbury's  instance,  Charles  had  sent  him  into 
Scotland  against  the  Covenanters,  and  he  had  there 
won  the  easy  victory  of  Bothwell  Bridge.    He  had 
already  gained  a  reputation  for  peraonal  courage  at 
the  siege  of  Maestricht  in  1673  and  at  the  Battle  of 
St.  Denis  in  1678.     His  progresses  through  the  west 
of  England  had  left  on  his  memory  innumerable  rec- 
ords of  sympathetic  crowds  and  eye-dazzling  pag- 
eants.    After  much  hesitation,  therefore,  he  yielded 
to  the  temptations  o(  Ferguson  and  Grey,  and  be- 
came, to  his  sorrow  and  ruin,  a  mere  puppet  in  their 
clumsy  hands.     The  Scottish  and  English  exiles 
united  in  a  confederate  scheme.     The  Earl  of  Argyle, 
chief  of  the  great  tribe  of  Campbell,  known  through-' 
out  Scotland  as  "  MacCallum  More,"  was  to  land  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland;  and  Monmouth,. at 
about  the  same  time,  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 
It  was  May  30th,  nearly  a  month  after  Argyle's 
departure,  before  Monmouth's  expedition  headed  for 
England  in  a  frigate  and  three  tenders.     He  was  ao- 
companied  by  eighty  officers  and  150  men.     Stormy 
weather  and  the  royal  cruisers  in  the  Channel  made 
the  voyage  dangerous  and  tedious,  and  it  took  twelve 
days  to  reach  Lyme  Regis  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast. 
He  set  up  his  standard,  a  blue  flag,  in  the  market- 
place,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  composed  by  the 
fanatical   Ferguson,  in  which  he  denounced  King 
James  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  accused  him  of 
poisoning  the  late  king.     Within  twenty-four  hours, 
1,600  men  had  rallied  to  his  call.     Four  days  later 
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"rirtef  ;;!??'"?'•  -»-  ^e  e„oou„. 
band..    WhenAli^T     """  *'***  "'  «•«  '""«•! 

d««ri„  disoMer,  whtHfv^r  ™|"«""™«  ""d  with- 

town  which  had  withstonJ  ,,„  '  l»unton,  a 

Civil  War,  and  wUoh  ^  ^     '"°«'*  '"  ""'  »«»* 

formista,  andMr-he™  of  p^""  '""'  "'  ■«•»-»■ 
-ceived  with  Cti'^jJ  ifr'^h"'/"""^"  ^- 
8«la  attire,  and  everv  miTl  *^"    J  '  '"'"'  '^°°'«'l 

the  badge  ;f  th:;:xzt  tI:  T'  ■"  «'^'»' 

town  embroidered  U„M»r;,.  '^™"'''  <"  ">e 
tionlar,  a  depn^in  „Tbi"t  1?™^'  """^  '"  P"'" 
»nted  the  "Pm.e.tant  DuTe"' wi  /°"»«  «'"'  P"" 
the  royal  ^,  „,„  embla^oL         "  ^  °"  ""* 

«.erMroSii::-:d':?Tirr'"^'«"" 

prehension  for  aome  sL  J  ""'  """^  »P- 

Wntyand  Ieadin7«en  fy  oftheTl^"'  ">'  •"•• 
fee.  or  fro™  the^cL  7„1  f^^^e  »""f  °'"'"- 
^d.«pp„i„t„e„t,  for  L  „X  o"  he  Wb  '""* 
tooraoy  appeared.     Parliam.„*T  '"8  »"" 

loyal  to  the  new  kinV  L  ^  «"'  '""^  "«"°»hly 
■»tion  to  be  pullto^*',;    ^'r^  Monmouth's  decla- 

for  the  head  o/  tke  refce,      .„',  "^"^  "'  ^^•»«» 
Fergnson  and  Grey  tre  d Ik.         "^  "'°  P"^""  "' 
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mouth."  He  now  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  "  James, 
Duke  of  York,"  declared  the  Parliament  in  London 
an  illegal  assembly,  and  forbade  the  people  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  usurper. 

From  the  day  of  his  assumption  of  royalty,  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  weighed  heavily  on  Mon- 
mouth's spirits.  Dejected  and  gloomy  he  advanced 
from  Taunton  to  Bridgewater.  At  the  high  cross  in 
the  market-place  there  he  was  proclaimed  king. 
His  army  rapidly  grew  to  6,000  men,  but  they  were 
almost  entirely  without  training,  and  without  suitable 
equipment.  The  doke  had  brought  over  from  the* 
continent  only  a  scanty  supply  of  pikes  and  muskets. 
A  motley  rabble  of  undisciplined  followers,  —  far- 
mers, colliers,  woox- workers,  graziers,  shopkeepers, 
apprentices,  —  armed  mainly  with  rusty  Cromwellian 
weapons,  or  with  scythes,  flails,  bludgeons,  and  pitch- 
forks, and  riding,  when  mounted,  on  plough-horses, 
cart-horsey  or  untamed  colts,  could  not  inspire  in 
the  leader  much  hope  of  success.  Lord  Feversham, 
the  general  of  King  James,  was  drawing  near,  and 
Lieutenant  Churchill  *  had  already  reached  the  envi- 
rons of  Bridgewater. 

Monmouth  had  to  act  quickly  if  he  would  rouse 
the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Somerset,  Wiltshire, 
and  Gloucester.  He  moved  restlessly  about  to  Glas- 
tonbury, to  Wells,  to  Shepton  Mallet,  to  Bristol,  — 
Churchill  harassing  his  rear  incessantly.     He  next 


•  He  had  served  under  Monmouth  in  the  French  army  in 
Flanders  in  1672  and  subsequently.  He  afterwards  became 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  victor  of  Blenheun, 
Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet. 
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mouth  tLe  ill  „e„,  fhlt  T',  J'"  ""»*<'  Mo»- 
Scotland  l»d  wSlv  Li  7^'!.'  "P"*""-  »»» 
having  been  i^M  f    t      '  """  ""»  ^'verduto, 

0-  dejection  (or  »JitTn  .„T,       ?  ''.''^°  '■""" 

back^toT^naLt-ftt  ""*""•*  ""*  '"  "^ 
•uch  a  oou«e  by  gAv  ,„d  pT  "''"'"r'  ''""' 

,»gola."    A  retrit  w^^rSe jTr;,  "'""  "'" 
On  Julv  2nd  tk.  „u  7  """f™  'o  Bridgewater. 

Fcvereham  with  an  army  of  4  000  T  i.      ,  t"  ^'■''• 

brght''ora^^,sj'"'"H"" '"'  •"»«  ^^' 

capable,  and  Monmirdice^eir t.""""'^ '"• 

5i't  ^::£ x;r;r  -^^^^^ 
chu.bi.1.  btVaHetrU;:  ZT^V'': 

to  make  a  night  UtJ'oZZZ^.^.  ''"  "•"•  '"«' 
wstrT  W  ?■'  ?  r '**  "'°  ■»»'"  ™'J  f«»n  Bridge. 

tona  route  to  the  east,  involving  a  maTh  oftx  „  ."'" 
over  a  very  t«.heroua  ro^,  ,L  :gred1;i""S 
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profound  silence,  jttst  before  midnight,  on  Sunday, 
July  5th,  the  rebels  set  out.     Although  it  was  moon- 
light, and   the   northern   streamers  were  gleaming 
bright,  a  heavy  fog  enveloped  the  wide  moor.     After 
an  arduous  march  of  two  hou-s  they  drew  near  to 
Weston  Zoyland   and  the  royal  encampment.     The 
local  scouts,  who  had  been  supposed  to  know  the 
ground,  had  reported  that  there  were  two  "rhines"* 
to  cross,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  they  did 
not   report   the    most  formidable    obstacle    of    the 
"Bussex   Rhine,"  the   one  nearest   to  the  village. 
After  the  two  "  rhines  "  known  to  the  scouts  had  been 
safely  passed  by  causeways,  the  great  Bussex  Rhine 
confronted  and  baffled  them.     In  the  confusion  a  pis- 
tol was  fired  by  accident  and  the  intended  surprise 
was  frustrated. 

The  royal  camp  was  soon  wide  awake ;  the  drums 
beat  to  arms;  the  foot-soldiers  were  soon  in  rank; 
and  the  cavalry  mustered  and  advanced.  A  volley 
from  the  royal  side  of  the  separating  dike  threw  into 
a  panic  the  untrained  horses  of  Grey's  cavalry.  Grey 
fled  from  the  field  with  his  useless  troop  and  had  no 
share  in  the  subsequent  action.  Monmouth  led  up 
the  infantry  to  the  very  edge  of  the  « Rhine,"  and 
maintained  his  position  for  nearly  an  hour,  inspiring 
his  men  by  voice  and  example.  Feversham  and 
Churchill  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  dike  on  either 
flank,  and  they  came  pressing  in  on  Monmouth's  raw 


»  The  fields  in  the  moor  are  drained  by  deep  and  wide 
trenches  called  "  rhines,"  which  serve  for  boundaries  as  well 
as  for  drainage.  "  Rhine  "  is  a  provincial  word  probably  con- 
neoted  with  A.S.,  rinnan,  to  flow. 
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but  brave  recruits.     When  the  rebel  chief  saw  that 
defeat  was  inevitable,  he  mounted  and  rode  off,  leaving 
his  undaunted  followers  to  make  the  best  of  their  ter- 
rible plight.     Till  long  after  daybreak  they  doggedly 
held  their  place  by  the  bank  of  the  muddy  dike  at  the 
distance  of  five  pike-lengths  from  their  foe,  and,  after 
all  their  ammunition  was  gone,  they  laid  low  with 
their  scythes  and  pikes  and  musket-stocks  many  of  the 
horsemen  who  assaulted  them.     Feversham's  cannon 
were  now  brought  from  the  Bridgewater  Road  and 
mowed  them  down  in  a  wide  swath.     The  royal  cav- 
alry made  a  final ;  charge,  and   the   royal  infantry 
poured  over  the  ditch,  no  longer  defended,  and  over- 
whelmed the  remnant  of  the  luckless  rebels.      A 
thousand  followers  of  "  King  Monmouth  "  lay  dead 
on  King's  Sedgemoor.     The  royal  army  had  lost,  at 
the    hands   of   the   rude   soldiers   whom   they  had 
despised,  about  300  men. 

Dreadful  as  was  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  it  was 
not  so  pitiably  tragic  as  the  bloody  sequel.  Those 
who  fled  from  the  field  were  ruthlessly  cut  down  on 
their  way  to  Bridgewater  by  their  infuriated  and 
half-intoxicated  pursuers.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
were  hanged  and  quartered  on  the  day  following  the 
battle.  More  tragic  still  were  the  judicial  murders 
of  the  autumn  of  1685  when,  on  the  "  Bloo<ly  Circuit," 
the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys  condemned  to  liorrible 
deaths  hundreds  of  the  survivors  of  Sedgemoor,  and 
also  many  of  those  who  in  any  way  had  abetted  the 
rebels.  Even  the  maidens  of  Bridgewater  and  Taun- 
ton who  had  i)erformed  kindly  offices  for  Monmouth, 
had  to  be  ransomed  by  large  sums  from  the  maw  of 
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judge  boasted  that  he  had  l   ""^^  """''    *^'   ^^""^'^ 

all  his  predecessor!  "el^^^^^^     ,7  n  *^^^*°^«  ^^- 

Monmouth's  fate  if  no    ?  u     *^^  Conquest, 
field  of  his  doL  h    ^ed  TorTh^  "'^"r'*    '^'^  *^« 
Hills,  and  then  southljToL^^^^^^^^^^^^      ^^^P 
He  was  not  to  succeed  in  esci  t %   V    "^  ^^'"«*- 
father  hau  done  thirtv-fourvp^?/"  I^  ranee,  as  his 
days  he  was  discove  ed  ra'Il^'"^^     After  so,„e 
clad  in  the  garb  of  a  rust  c  hi«       ,  ''"'^""'^  ^^'^  ^«^n. 
peas,  with  Lch  he?as  ;t;C;ff  f ''  "^''^  ^«- 
would  be  painful  to  dwell  lontl  If  r?"^^      't 
hw  eventful  history  -hi«  n.   m^  last  scenes  of 

the  inexorable  king  whom  hi  f,'?'"^°"«  «PP«al  to 
hissubsequentunl:?;:^^^:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
his  sovereign,^  his  promise  to  r^l       ^'  ?'^  ^««*  ^^ 
of  which  he  had  mLe  h  mseif    hTT  ''''  '^"^'°" 
cold  reception    in    the    ir     ^o^  th'^r^'^^'^ 
Buccleuch,  the  mother  of  hrLx  cH.-m'  ^''''^    °^ 
whom  for  two  years  he  had  I     ,    ^  '^''®"'  **»«  ^'^e 
distress,  Udy  Wentworth       n'^  ^T''^  ^^'  ^»« 
brightness  relieves  the  dart -f     "^«^^«™  of  lurid 

Monmouth.     "NotWngt  bi^S"  '''  ^"^  ^«^«  «^ 
the  leaving  it  "    v;„„5       T      ®  ^^^^e  him  like 

J^ing  took'no  ehaS::   ^d^:;  ^  f^  ^^^«  «^- 
Hill  with  intrepid  courLe   ^^m^'  ^''^  °"  ^ower 
«uch  horror,   ca'used    b^the  dn   "'"r«^«»<'-  of 
the  executioner,  that  the  arsemb^7   "^'^"'^  °^ 
execrations  at  the  unnerved  W.         ^""^^^  ^'«"«^ 
their  kerchiefs  in  the  warm  ^0^?'/^'"  ^'PP«^ 
duke  of  thirty-six  who    1       ?  °J  "^'  ^*"^«"™e 
death.  ^         ""^'^  ^'^  J"»t  been  hacked   to 
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The   field    of  Sedgemoor,  where  was  fought  thfe 
last  battle   (worthy  of  that  name)  on  the  soil  of 
England,   is   approached   most   easily  from  Bristol. 
A  railway  journey  of  about  thirty  miles  takes  you 
to  the  old  town  of  Bridgewatei*,  which   saw   Mon- 
mouth's   army    twice    in   that    brief   and   decisive 
campaign  which  ruined  his  cause  and  wrought  his 
destruction.      The  market-place  of  Hridgewater,  in 
July,  1685,  presented  a  busy  scene.     Conan  Doyle, 
in  his  "  Micah  Clarke,"  gives  many  vivid  pictures  of 
the  Monmouth  rebellion,  but  none  so  picturesque 
and  stirring  as  hre  description  of  Bridgewater  on 
the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor:  "The  town  was 
full  of  women,  the  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  our 
peasants,  who  had  come  in  from  far  and  near  to  see 
their  loved  ones  once  more.     Fleet  Street  or  Cheap- 
side  upon  a  busy  day  are  not  more  crowded  than 
were  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  of  the  Somerset- 
shire    town.      Jack-booted,     buff-coated    troopers, 
scarlet  militiamen,  brown,  stern-faced  Tauntonians, 
serge-clad    pikemen,    wild,   ragged   miners,    smock- 
frocked    yokels,    reckless,   weather-tanned    seamen, 
gaunt  cragsmen  from  the  northern  coast,  —  all  pushed 
and  jostled  each  other  in  a  thick,  many-coloured 
c  >wd." 

The  hamlet  of  Weston  Zoyland  lies  four  miles 
south-east  of  Bridgewater.  The  road  to  the  village 
runs  through  a  country  which  is  now  rich  with 
apple  orchards,  green  pastures,  and  cornland,  but 
which  was  once  under  the  sea.  "  Zoyland  "  has 
been  variously  interpreted  as  Zeeland  (sealand)  and 
Zealand  (island),  both  suggesting  a  maritime  origin 


^'^^  Ji^iTTLE  OF  SEDOEMOOn  m 

Weston  Zoylaiiil  is  nn  iU^ 

old  church,  wi?h  itaLa!  ^'  Sedgemoo..."     The 

ohurchyard  were  buried  1"  „?!.:"  T"      ^»  '" 
1^ ""y  °'  "">  slain  royalists. 


Th.1  Fi«u>  „,  8«i)o„„„, 
««,  and  many  of  them  th.  1,1  .         /  """  """n  P"'"™" 

ana  torture  Li  t:ht;^^'"'CK;:r™T"~ 

18  pointed  out  "  The  TI,L  "'"'"'»  ''«'»fic  church 
wWch  Fevcrsham  t,I  .•  f^'"'""'"''"  ""«  '«»  in 
into  somno  „ce  trrhtt/"''  «""'«>  W'""" 

ww,.tcrhei„,r;:„:dttrrx^:'t- 
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turmoil  on  the  moor,  he  leisurely  adjusted  his  cravat 
and  viewed  his  features  in  the  mirror  before  mount- 
ing his  charger  and  facing  the  enemy. 

If  you  turn  back  from  Weston  Zoyland  towards 
Bri'^gewater  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  leave 
the  high-road  by  way  of  a  long  lane  to  the  right,  you 
will  reach  Sedgemoor  in  the  region  of  the  "  rhines  " 
and  the  pollard  willows.  As  Macaulay  says  in  his 
notes  on  the  battle,  little  can  now  be  learned  from 
visiting  the  field,  as  the  face  of  the  country  has  been 
greatly  changed.  The  rebel  dead  were  buried  in  a 
great  sand  heap,  the  i^te  of  which,  called  «  The  Grave- 
ground,"  has  now  completely  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  moor,  so  that  no  undulation  in  the  green  grass, 
cropped  by  numerous  cattle»  betrays  the  last  resting- 
place  of  Monmouth's  misguided  adherents. 

Tlie  most  striking  feature   of  the   moor  is  the 
rows  of  willows  which  skirt  the  "rhines."     They  are 
all  pollarded  to  furnish  slender  osiers  for  baskets, 
which  are  famous  over  England.     The   "rhines" 
which  web  the  great  moor  are  artificial  tributaries 
of  the  Parr6t,  helping  the  main  river  and  its  sub- 
sidiary streams  to  drain  the  great,  central  plain. 
You  cross  these  dikes  by  narrow  planks  which  the 
pasturing  cattle  cannot  pass.      On  the  battleueld 
there  can  now  be  seen  only  the  mere  ghost  of  the 
old  Bussex  Rhine,  that  broad  fosse  of  twenty  feet 
wide  which  thwarted  Monmouth's  well-laid  scheme 
of  a  midnight  surprise.     Only  a  slight  depression  in 
the  soil  and  a  verdure  of  richer  green,  tells  the 
whereabouts  of  the  ancient  dike  of  history. 
As  you  stand  on  the  Field  ot  Sedgemoor   and 
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luen   on   that    July    morning  of   168'^       ti      . 
soldier,    fought    on    opposite  sTdes  -on,  1'" 

versham.     If,  „hi,a  he  cried  t^l  t^rf  ?!!.•"„*: 

Wdl^r"  "'""•  "  """*'  0..  a  eann'n  UU  h?d 
laid  low  a  young  recruit  named  Daniel  P^7t. 
wards  DePoe-),  or  if  in  ,),„  ,r,'f "'«'  ''"e  («tter- 
T  .».i         I  „  '"'  '"glitful  sequel  Kirke'« 

Lambs  or  Jeffrey's  Ju-les  had  been  able  to  ,vork  their 
ma^.ce  upon  him,  the  world  would  not,  th^^  *« 
later,  have  greeted  with  unwonted  enthuriL  Z 
ever  ,„„„«„!  4,,^  „,  „  g„y  0™,™"    H  „ 

rj:;l"z.r:.r:f\-rS 

vK.„r  Of  Blenheim,  and  the  oo.,.Z^7C2,^ 

4:d7.rr:haXirtdTr:r 

dawn  of  that  di«.strou.  day.     Thif  cTuntry to  S  has 
as,„«terfame  which  will  cling  to  it  as  b'^g™  ,t" 
the  literature  and  the  annals  of  England      M 
this  road  on  the  Sunday  evening  S  the  U^^^ 
hurried  the  loyal  young'maiden  wht^TitX^L;' 
s  chronicled  n.  the  narrative  of  Maeaulay      A  W 
th,.  road  on  the  morning  of  the  Monday  fdlotr/ 
a  long  l,ne  of  gibbets  rose,  and  on  each  113 
pbbet  was  suspended  a  prisoner,  or  a  ouarir  of  a 
pnsoner,   by  a  rusty   chain.      Two    h^.d^d   and 
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tweny.five  years  have  softened  to  our  imaginations 
the   savage   tale   of   Sedgemoor.      As   the  patient 
labour  of  man  has  here  converted  a  dismal  swamp 
into  a  region  of  fertility  and  beauty,  so  has  the 
solace   of  the  centuries  assuaged  the  bitterness  of 
remembered  anguish  and   brutality.      Within  the 
blue  circle  of  these  everlasting  hills,  the   Polden, 
the  Blackdown,  and  the  Quantock,  we  now  leave 
m  Its  rural  peace  Weston  Zoyland,  beside  the  brink 
of  a  long-vanished  rhine,  where  stand  decapitated 
willows  as  monuments  over  the  arena  in  which  for 
the  last  time  in  a  pitched  battle  Englishmen  slew 
their  brothers  on  English  soil. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  BATTLE  OF 


KILLIECBANKIE 


"  ^ '  7«  ^ring  with  us  the  hero  - 

IX)  I  we  bring  the  conquering  Graeme 
Crowned  as  best  begems  a  victor  ' 

*rom  the  altar  of  his  fame; 

Fresh  and  bleeding  from  the  battle 
Whence  his  spirit  took  its  fligh' 

And  teT '7  '":"''  «'  « '-'^^-^ 
And  the  thunder  of  the  fight  I » 

—  AvTOUlf. 

deluded  tmitor  toarli    I      "«  "'"'  '»'>  "«»*  «»t 
near  Whi"hall  witt  *  k?"  ™'"''«  »  ""  M.U 

these  SootawMeaTni"""*  ®™""""'-     «»»  "f 

»ion  to  march  with  Cdiw"  o"  "'"*''  '*"""■ 
the  Prince  of  0,-a„™  ■"™"'»  »'  the  army  against 

was  John  G^lroTnaTeTh'"'™"'"^  °"  '^<"'-'''»- 
the  peerage  aa  vTscou^Dunar  Hr""  "l""  '" 
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Montrose,  who  had  died  for  Charles  II  in  1650. 
Eight  days  after  James  left  London,  on  that  day 
of  excitement  in  the  city  when  "every  hat,  every 
cane,  was  adorned  with  an  orange  riband,"  Dundee 
stood  silent  among  the  shouting  crowd  that  greeted 

William  of  Orange.  To 
William  he  was  well  known, 
for  as  Captain  Graham  he 
had  served  under  William 
on  the  continent,  and,  if  we 
can  believe  the  well-known 
legend,  had  on  one  occasion 
saved  the  life  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  when  in  deadly 
peril.  This  John  Graham 
of  Claverhouse,  Viscount 
Dundee,  is  the  hero  of  the 
present  chapter,  for  at  Kil- 
lieorankie  he  fell  in  the 
cause  of  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings  in  a  fight  with 
the  army  of  William  III. 

To  understand  clearly  Dundee's  relations  with  the 
parties  and  the  clans  in  Scotland,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  back  a  few  years.  When  Charles  II  endeavoured 
to  force  episcopacy  on  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Covenanters  flew  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  re- 
ligion, Graham  of  Claverhouse  was  employed  by  the 
king  to  quell  the  recusants.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  under  Monmouth  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  where 
the  Covenanters  were  scattered.  After  the  battle 
the  dragoons  of  Claverhouse  pursued  and  cut  down 
400  of  the  fugitives,  and  over  1,000  prisoners  were 


Viscount  Dvitdeb 
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treated  with  revolting  crueltv      a„  • 
^luring  the  next  few  vLr(Tv^\^"'"   *"^^   •'^&*»» 
the  south-west  of  sIoS  ':^T        ''  ^^  ««"t  into 
Beath  and  desolat^n  a^^at 

proacheiirititr^^^^^^^^^^^       -t^^  - 

Wm  Im  K""''  ,^"^  ^'^  '^  *^«  ««^ntinent  and 

turned  to  Editl     7  'T^  ^"  ^°"^°"'  ^"^^^ee  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  and  presented  himself  Mt  tL 
Convention  of  Estates,  then  assemh Ih  ? 
message  from  the  Prin;e  orOrln  ™     Wh     TT  ? 
that  a  maioritv  nf  fl,«  n  .'^S^'     ^^^en  he  found 

offer  to  Wm^^n,  .V      ^^^^^^^i'^"  ^'««  determined  to 

in  th«  oj?  '^^  '^®^'®''"  Covenanters  were 

m  the  city  m  great  numbers  and  that  th«v  1    1 
vowed  to  kill  their  fnrr«o„  ®-^   "*d 

from  Edinburgh  w^hfif^r  P'^^^^"^*'^'  '»«  withdrew 
Forfar   Th.r^hl         ^^t^^^Pers  to  his  own  estate  in 

^n.  James  ta  i„,.„^  with  kS t  Du„rTJ 

cuMed  ,n  the  Convention.  Thus,  Viscount  Dundee 
w^  dmen  mto  outlawry,  and  afterwards,  for  "e,/ 
protection,  into  open  rebellion. 

fi>.  o  *"®  continent,  was  appointed  hv 

r)„„^^'j         T'  despatched  immediately  to  seize 
Dundee  and  crush  the  threatened  insur  ectiL.      He 

nong  the  hills  and  glens  between  Perth  and  Inver- 
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ness.     Perth  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Dundee,  who 
then  retired  to  Lochaber  to  wait  for  the  expected  aid 
from  James  in  Ireland  and  for  the  muster  of  the 
clans.     Meanwhile,  the  fiery  crosses  of  the  foes  of 
the  Campbells  were  circulating  from  hamlet  to  ham- 
let, over  heath  and  mountain.     All  the  enemies  of 
"  false  Argyle,"  who  was  now  a  favourite  of  the  new 
king,  feared  the  vengeance  of  MacCallum  More.»    A 
common  fear  and  a  common  purpose  united,  under 
the  command  of  Dundee,  the  Camerons,  the  Macdon- 
alds,  the  Stuarts,  the  Macleans,  and  the  Macnaghtons. 
In  July,  1689,  General  Mackay,  who  had  returned 
to  Edinburgh  to  report  events,  set  out  into  the  north 
to  seize  Blair  Castle,  the  most  important  military 
post  in  Athol,  as  it  was  the  key  of  the  Northern 
Highlands.      He  was  anticipated  by  Dundee,  who 
had  now  mustered  all  the  Jacobite  elans,  and  had 
received  a  small  auxiliary  force  from  Ireland.     The 
two  armies,  Celt  and  Saxon,  were  now  within  touch 
of  each  other  and  were  equally  disposed  to  join 
battle. 

The  armies  of  Dundee  and  Mackay  were  as  differ- 
ent in  their  composition  and  character  as  any  that 
ever  met  in  Britain.  Dundee  had  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  heterogeneous  mass  of  the  bravest  men  in 
the  world.  Twenty-five  hundred  broadswords  from 
various  clans  were  ready  to  strike  for  the  exiled 
king;  and  that  king  had  sent  from  Ireland  a  first 
detachment  of  tljree  hundred  Ulster  foot-soldiers. 
Mackay's  army  of  3,000  consisted  mainly  of  regulars. 


'  Archibald  Campbell,  tenth  earl  and  first  duke  of  Argyle. 
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destiny  the  army  5  S,?^  .    "  '  "'™»'  ''<»''  »' 
ward,  the  P^of  Knn         t  ™'  '""""S  »<"'"•  »»■ 

and  the  '^Zzts^^^::^^: :^f,  ^i^^^f^ 

wa.  moving  north  through  the  g",^  i?  M  ,    '' 
scion  of  a  noble  Celtic  house  ""^  ' 

leader  might  be  im^rill  d^ged  him'L'r  """"' 
personally  in  the  coming  eng^lemn,?  .^P 
clared  that  he  was  reader  «S*  DauAee  de- 

pe-n  and  his  We  r^fhe  iTof  k'""T'  "" 
"Let  me  nrovp "  1,^      •  j  ^  ^'"^  Ja™es- 

»"d  for"  t,rit„t7iurLr'^^ ""-  '"'^' 

risks."  ^    *^°^^    all    personal 

the^'C'rt":^^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^-««  *^«  -lie,  of 
roars  and  Cm   thro„lh    *  T"'"'"  *°'^^"*  ^»^i«h 

The  onl)  patrt  rZt  the       ""'  '^"^  ^^^'^  ^''^^- 
^  i         tnrough  the  ravine  was  narrow  ana 
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rough  and,  in  places,  precipitous.  This  old  road  ran 
almost  parallel  to  the  river  and  close  to  its  eastern 
bank,  gradually  rising  at  the  north  of  the  great  gully 
to  the  summit  of  the  cliffs.  On  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  July  27th,   Mackay's  army  came  toiling 


KlLLIRCKANKlK  PaSB 

through  the  pass,  while  the  clans  were  still  getting 
into  motion.  His  men  had  to  climb  by  twos  and 
threes  up  the  difficult  ascent,  and  his  1,200  pack-horses 
slowly  followed,  in  single  file,  to  the  table-land  above, 
the  rear-guard  creeping  behind.  When  Mackay's 
forces  emerged  from  the  ravine,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  small  area,  clear  of  rocks  and  trees,  flanked 
on  the  right  by  rising  ground  and  on  the  left,  far  be- 
low,  by  the  brj\wling  (larry.     They  lay  down  on  the 


f"rae  on  the  slopes  to  the  3^  ■  ""^  ""'' 
Whiel's  advice  he  kept  tWi  .■  ""''  ""'•  "» 
another  by  wide  inter™/.:;;!  f"""»'  f™™  "ne 
operations  on  the  narro/.r^  •"''""""  '""'"'» 
order  that  the  prLrin,,  ,  '"  T"'^,'  ^"^  -""">•  i" 
elans  might  not  be     "t  n  '!'  "'  "'<'  ""'»''1»»1 

formation.  Next  the  r  """"l''"'  ^"^  » -"Active 
the  Maeleans  mt .  the  W  I V"  '""  "«'"  *"•  ?»«'«<« 
olans  of  the  Maodo  !^d  "  h°°'  '°  ""'■•  '""•  The 
pied  the  adiaeen'trd^  li  rjilhtr  T"" 
including  his  own  forty  tried  tr!  ™™'■■^• 

-Md-e  of  the  line.     ll'dCunH^^ir  '""  "'" 
next  to  the  leadpr      tj,      i        ,        ^amerons  stood 

had  the  farthestleft  "'"  "'  '"'"''""•"'  "'  ^kye 

whole   line,  shoutin,,  .h2  ?  "   "'"'''•   ""<•   "'e 

oeoir.ity  with't';*t„t»  tr«r„:''  T"  "-' 

vanoed.     '.j-hen  onlv  .  (   ""l"^  «nng  as  they  ad- 

from  their  Wland  f„l  h"  ^S""'  '"P"™""'  'hem 

looks,  dn,w  th    %'r„^7„,  ""'f,»->-  'heir  Are- 

aymores,  and  made  an  irresistible 
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onset.     Mackay's  musketeers  were  not  ready  for  this 
manoeuvre.      They  fumbled  with   their    bayonets,* 
which  in  that  day  were  inserted  into  the  muzzle  and 
could  not  be  fixed  so  expeditiously  as  now,  and  be- 
fore  they  were  ready  for  the   shock  all  was   over. 
Two  minutes  would  have  saved  them,  but  the  fiery 
Celts  took  full  advantage  of  those  two  minutes.     Tlie 
victory  of  the  Highlanders  was  instantaneous.     Mac- 
kay's whole  army,  troopers  and  all,  were  swept  from 
the  field  by  the  wild  hurricane  of  broadswords.     The 
English  regiment,   indeed,  and  a  few  companies  of 
Lowlanders,  remainfed  unbroken   in  that  first  fierce 
rush;   but  they  could  not  stand  long  without  sup- 
port.    Pursued  and  pursuers  soon  choked  the  narrow 
gorge  of  Killiecrankie. 

Neither  the  victors  nor  the  vanquished  knew  for 
some  time  all  that  had  happened  in  the  terrific 
charge.  The  wielders  of  the  claymores  had  won  a 
glorious  victory  over  the  army  of  the  king,  but  their 
great  leader  had  perished.  Neglecting  the  warning 
of  Lochiel,  Dundee  had  led  the  van  of  the  attack, 
and  when  his  dragoons  advanced  too  slowly,  he  rose 
in  his  stirrups,  turned  round,  and  beckoned  them  to 
come  on.  As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  breastplate  rose 
and  exposed  him  to  the  fatal  bullet  that  brought  him 
from  his  horse  and  finished  his  career. 

Dundee's  victory  was  barren  of  results.  The 
cause  of  James  in  Scotland  depended  solely  on  the 
life  of  Dundee,  and  when  Dundee  was  removed  the 


»  The  invention  of  the  ring  to  go  outside  of  the  gun  barrel 
ii  credited  to  General  Maoltay,  whoae  defeat  waf  due  to 
olumiy  bajronetii. 
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clans  departed  for  their  hills  an,]  f»c. 
a  month  after  their  v^^cto  v  tt         '''?'     ^^'^^" 
landers  had  co.pletelTdrolvtl  ""^^  ^^  *^^  "^^''- 

vicTor;'::?^^,^^-.-   ^^^  -,  .on,ent  of 

^ughter  often  strangely  alteirtL  ^"' /^'T"^^  ««d 
Highlanders  for  hourLLr  1^1  In  '  ^»«torio«8 
to  their  elation  or  tLIn  ^   *^^^' '"^  "°  b°"nd« 

heard  that  t"  r  L    ved?T'^^    '"'  "^«"  *^-^ 

emotions  were  turnt^rtoannfr  'f  '^"^'^^   '^"^ 
other  hand,   amon  J  /f  ^' '^^*"""^-     ^^the 

eorrespo.atgTi:L:t  oTS^  ^   ^^^  ^ 
brief  period  of  alarm  «m««   '  ^®®""fi^-     There  was  a 

London.    M»„kay,t!;:hXtoEX'::  '•"""' 
and  a  remnant  of  th«  h~„     ,   °  fg'™  ^giment 

Oarry,  .waited  mth  aLfr^h  ""■'"  ""^  "» 
He  marched  all  ^uT^Vt-  P",?""  °'  ^'"'^''■ 
ers  from  capture  Af^T  "H""'"""!  h«  follo,^. 
•taft  and  hearf  „itt  ^I  1  "^'  *'  '*'«'«"  »*• 
fate.  At  Edtburgh  tt  nlrfv  ."'  '"""'''' 
cau«d  consternation    !.     k         "'  ^'"'^•iy-s  defeat 

a  ><ay  of  mortificati^ld  t'to^  ;n•'°^''''' 
eJtcew  of  joy  when  th.  1  .  '       ^  followed  by 

Never  ha.  .^  vttorv  „,      7  "7'  "^  Proclaimed 
heartfelt"  «afac.To7to"      "'"""'''  ''™"»'"  """h 
KiUiecrankT   ..  Th»  °        •T'T""*'^  "  '"''  "'-t  of 
victor,  mou^ri...^'"    ""'""^'^  '""'"P'"'!  "-l  the 

Laden  with  plunder,  ,„atched  from  the  fl.lrf     a 
'ro™  the  narrow  r««.  hy  th,  (iarry.Thet  ,h;'^;^ 


fl 
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of  burden  yielded  boundless  spoils  to  the  glad 
conquerors,  the  clans  returned  to  the  Castle  of  Blair 
bringing  with  them  their  dead  commander.  They 
buried  him  in  the  church  of  Blair  of  Athol  with 
fitting  obsequies.  The  dismal  coronach  resounded 
and  the  pipes  wailed  a  last  lament.  Optime  Scotorum 
atque  ultime^  Grame^  vale  ! 

The  most  desirable  way  to  approach  the  field  of 
Kilhecrankie  is  by  the  modern  road  from  Pitlochry 
which  run.  near  the  brink  of  the  lofty  eastern  bank 
of  the  Garry.     Nowhere  in  Scotland  can  be  found  a 
more  beautiful  drive  than  this  four-mile  stretch  of 
perfect  roadway.     It  is  a  continuous  avenue  of  birch 
oak,  and  pine.     Glimpses  of   the  river  Garry,  far 
below,  are  caught  at  short  intervals.     Even  at  mid- 
day on  this  romantic  road  the  dense,  towering  trees 
cast  so  deep  a  gloom  by  the  edge  of  tliat  dark  defile 
that  the  imagination  without  difficulty  pictures  the 
situatum    of    the    lonely  pass    in    1689.     "It  was 
deemed  the  most  perilous  of  all  those  dark  ravines 
through  which  the  marauders  of  the  hills  were  wont 
to  sally  forth."  i    .Just  before  reaching  the  battle- 
ground  you  will  wish  to  leave  the  Iiigh-road  and  visit 
the  "Queens  View,"  from  which  point  of  vantage 
Queen  Victoria  some  seventy  years  ago  s.irveyed  the 
beauties  of  the   pass  and  river.     Countless  artists 
have  sketched  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  from  the 
Queens  View,"  but  neither  brush  nor  lens  can  catch 
the  subtle  and  ever  shifting  beauties  of  the  glorious 


'  "  Maoaulay,"  Vol.  III. 


the  gentler  f„,„e,  „f  ZZ^V^  ""  ""■«  »»<•  by 
randeur  once    viewed  ^It  ^t' """f  ■" '""■""« 


the  Old  Road,  which  both  sUrf  ...     ■ 
near  the  level  of  the  water  ™„  K.^°  """  *"  "•"  '«" 
•'  Queen',  View."    tHLT      "''T""'  '""  the 
the  intrusion  „,.ith„\Xr  Ti^  ^ 'P<>iled  by 
ure  may  be  marred  if,  befo»T    •       . ''•  3''»«'PleM- 
'hould  happen  to  ai.  an  .1^      7T«  *»  ""^ht,  you 
-".oke  from  a  pal^n*"  !^,"f '^  "'""d  of  .ombre 

;t»/«%nou.  ugKntolrLl-;^-  r""""'""* 
Justoric  Pass.  natural  glories  of  the 
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About  a  furlong  from  the  head  of  the  pass  lies  the 
battlefield,  — a  restricted  oblong  of  grassy  heath. 
A  rude  stone  on  the  field  marks;  if  we  can  believe 
tradition,  the  spot  where  fell  "  Ian  dhu  nan  Cath  " 
"Dark  John  of  the  Patties."  From  yon  rising 
ground  he  came  down  on  his  huge,  black  charger, 
which  the  Covenanters  declared  was  the  gift  of 
Beelzebub.  On  this  heathy  sward,  in  the  hour  of  his 
triumph,  he  fell  for  his  liege  lord,  the  unworthy 
James  Stuart. 

Dundee's  memory  is  variously  regarded  by  his 
countrymen.     To  this  day,  if  you  name  "  Clavers  "  to 
«  Scot  from  Ayr  or  Glasgow,  he  will  probably  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  mutter  «  bloody  assassin."    In  the 
annals  of  Scotland  no  man  has  had  his  character 
limned  in  such  a  variety  of  colours.     No  extremity 
of  wickedness,  no  crime  however  diabolical,  is  too 
heinous  to  attach  to  the  name  of  Claverhouse.     On  the 
contrary,  this  handsome  soldier  with  the  melancholy 
features  is  honoured  with  an  apotheosis,  glorious  and 
eternal,  by  the  majority  of  enthusiastic  Scots.     He 
18  accomplished  and  gallant  and  wise  and  brave.     He 
is,  in  short, 

"Last  of  Scots  and  last  of  Freemen." 


CHAPTER  X 

of  Cntertury,  Jd  sir„.he"'A^°2''l.l"=''«''P 

thrown  into  the  Tower  of  r  „n?^  ?       ''"P^  "«" 

;'^»l.es  of  their  »ore!^i!'„ '"'S'i™s^/'''^"'«  «■» 

June  10th,  while  ProteTnt  En^l  '^  "°™'"e> 

asritetion  oyer  thie  dlnott     /  f,"    ""^  "  ""'«"« 

the  general  antipathy  to  w^r^-fk?  "*  ^''®**  ^as 

that  ■j«'urhing':;tc:  wt?:iddr:'  """"'''•• 

It  was  genenUly  aUeimd  t^rl  .u  .^  '•"wmiDated. 
queen's,  but  a  supSil^'  *■"  .'=''"'•  "««  «ot  the 
place  through  thriMV"""'  '""-"d-eed  to  the 
Protestanti™  Aetheohn!  "  °'  ""  »«■»'«»  <-' 
aroused  on  hi,  e„t«n« ''^toT  ""' m' P^J"*"" 
and  they  became  inTZZ\n"  ^"M  deepened, 
When  he  became   at  t^  .  ""  R«™l""on. 

claimant  for  the  eIS:  ^^^ °/  twenty^ven,  . 
universally  in  England  r.  JT  '  ''°  "^  "'"nost 
was  dubbed  ..  mp"  teS'?."'  "'  «"  "»?<»'»'  and 

Stuart,  the  ••  Old  p«1h     "  ",'  '"'"''   ^'^'"^ 

theinsurreotionof  ms  is  I;   ■""""  '"""«''»  to 

'*  w^  necessary  as  »  prelude  to 
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the  sketch  of  the  more  serious  rebellion  in  1745  in 
which   the   "Young    Pretender,"   Charles    Edward 
Stuart,  played  the  leading  part.     About  a  year  after 
the  death  of  Anne  and  th»  accession  of  George  I,  the 
friends  of  the  "Old  Pretender,"  the  Chevalier  de 
baint  George,  began  to  bestir  themselves.^    In  Sep- 
tember, 1715,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  at  Braemar  in  Aber- 
deen,  raised  the  standard  of  James  III  of  England 
and  James  VIII  of  Scotland.     Immediately  after' 
wards  the  news  reached  Scotland  of  the  death  of  the 
very  man  on  whom  the  Jacobites  had  most  depended 
for  the  success  of  their  daring  enterprise ;  Louis  XIV 
closed  his  eventful  reign  on  September  1st,  1715,  after 
rulmg  France   for  seventy-two  years.     When  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Louis  arrived.  Mar  had  estab- 
io  Ann        headquarters  at  Perth  with  a  foUowing  of 
12,000,  and  there  was  no  turning  back.     With  or 
without  the  aid  of  France  the  rebellion  must  be 
prosecuted. 

The  principal  incident  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715  was 
the  indecisive  engagement  at  SheriflFmuir,  five  miles 
north  of  Stirling,  between  the  army  of  Mar  and  the 
much  smaller  force  of  Argyle,'  who  led  in  Scotland 
thesupportersof  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Scarcely 
less  important  was  the  adventurous  march  from  Perth 
into  England  of  Macintosh's  little  army  of  less  than 


rem^^^^K  ^^^^y  '  "Henry  Esmond"  need  net  be 
C^^rA  fl!  r^^""^"*  o'  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  which  runs  through  that  charming 

n.«  J^'J'-^^t  T*""^  '*"''*  °'  A'Wl»'  «>n  of  the  first  duke, 
mentioned  in  the  last  Chapter. 
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the  arrival  arp,t™°  ;»'"''''  '""''■«"'•  ■>"' 
l«h  cavalry  under  Carnf  !  """^  ^-  ''^  "'  Eng- 
gen..  .,„,^e  :Uho„fr4V™*f  \  ™uf. 
of  the    rebels,  of  whom    .t  I  '^^    '»'"«''^<' 

Scote,  surrendered  Etht*^!  "  "'°''"'"''  "«» 
""■ong  the  pri«,ner,  iL.  .  """'  ""'^  '"J""" 
Kebellion,   oneTlh  Jff  """  "^^'^  "'  the 

Preston,    occurred  t^"*™.'"^  »"'l   the  other   at 

The  Cheval  er  wLl    dT'f   "■'    ™">''    «"- 
till  January,  when  w1 1  ^  \"?,'  ""'^  "■  Scotland 

the  rebel  ip  at  Perth      if .""''^  '"  'PP""'"'  '" 
he  assumed  royal  statTtd  t  °'  '"o  "■"«»  ""t, 

tions,  but  hisCe^Ltv       ^  '"  '"""^  P™"'™"' 
tonality  and  malerrrTu^rr::!- '"  v     «"  P'" 
soon  grew  discontented^^  ^Itl  t-  '^  '""''™» 
mreat  was  ordered  fro^  Perth^^  n*'  T"  ""  '"■    ^ 
to  Montrose,  where  a  "wh  stn"?""*  ""»'='' 
James  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  tl.„  *  ™  ^'^"^  ''J' 
serted  «bel  host  esorpW^aaa  vT"'",' "'.  *'  •■'■ 
and  west.    Thus  endeVfk    «    ^  ^""'"''  "■»  "orth 
of  1715.    About  fo«v  I     tT"  "'  "■«  Kol^llion 

Scotland  died  on  the  l^r  ."''J-  ^"^''"^  -0 
others  lost  their'estteT  *  '  i^"^  th«r  sedition,  and 
Chevalier  de  Saint  O^n.  ,       ®  unfortunate 
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daughter  of  the  great  Polish  patriot  and  king,  John 
feobieski.  From  this  union  was  born  at  Rome  on  the 
last  day  of  1720  Charles  Edward  Louis  Philip  Casimir 
btuart.     It  was  from  his  mother  that  the  «  Young 

Pretender"  inher- 
ited his  fiery  energy 
and  many  of  those 
romantic    and 
charming  qualities 
which    endeared 
him    to    all    who 
came     under    the 
spell   of  his  pres- 
oiu'e.     It    is    true 
tiiat   she   did   not 
live  happily  with 
her  staid  and  mel- 
ancholy consort 
but  the  fault  was 
mainly,  it  is  sur- 
mised, on  the  side 


Chables  Edward  Stdabt 


„f  +u     ,.  .       ,  'uiseu,  on  tne  side 

k  nt  '^t'^^^Tf  descendant  of  a  luckless  line  of 
kings.  She  d.ed  when  Charles  Edward  was  only 
fourteen,  and  his  happy  boyhood  was  ended. 

For  the  next  ten  years  the  "Young  Pretender's" 
head  was  filled  with  visions  and  dreams  of  conqL.t 

ZL^  \7T  ^"'^"^^"^  '^^  consummation  de- 
voutly washed  of  gaining  the  English  throne.  His 
father,  who  had  had  bitter  experience  in  the  quest  of 
a  crown,  gave  him  little  encouragement,  but  there 

PI  '",  "^'^"f*^"^^  ^««^1«««  intriguers  from  France, 
England,  and  Scotland,  who  plied  him  constantly  with 
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Ch»„n,l  »t„™,  ;«i  a  ^,^lt  re  oS  ""'  """  "-» 
Two  years  later  mainlv /JI-°'"""^P«<lition. 

Edward  set  omWan ItZk  '""'■'"™'  ^''"'- 
The  recent  defeat  of  the  SlTa^FoT"'  ""'"P'- 
alwenoe  of  George  II  and  a.  1  *^°'"«'">J'  »ad  the 
continent  gave  hta  ei^at  J  f  "'  '*"'»'''  <>»  «>« 

Charles  Edwarrtlk  whhT      '"""'°''- 
Only  «ven  o„™pa„  ™,  a"'**  " "T."''"'^ '"PI""- 
tono  brig  u  2>„J2     T^r;;?"'" '■'»''■* 
which  served  as  an  es-ort  .a         .  "''  "■""■"f-war 
ammunition,  met  with  d       .      """"^  ^^  ■"•"«  and 

venturers  reached  a Tavt  ,,    ^^''^''  ""  '*■"  '"^■ 
Moidart  and  Arisai,     T      ^"'"»«»*-«hire,  between 

"VonngPretendr-'on  this"™"  '"'"  »"«»'J«J  the 
dition  are  called  « The  Sev^P^r"^ '"**"«  «P«- 
The  best  known  of  «,.  **'"  <>'  Moidart." 

"bardine,  whl  wten  rt^t^.^."'"'^  »'  ^^l" 
ohieftains  of  the  western  "  l'  '^-  ^l"™  ""e 
Edward  was  amongth  "  theT  ""^  """  ^''"•«» 
none  too  well  pleasfd  %,t  {  Tt  »"»"nded,  and 
dertaking  that^mlled^r^J  dl  mXi''"™  "i;  »- 
vengeance  of  the  House  of  H.  ""  ""''  "'e 

ing  manner  and  theton,?!  •  f     '''>«  '"«in»t. 

Prince  won  over  t  X  S  c'""  "'  ""  ^"""^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  mlT  }  ^"""™  "f  Lochiel, 
finnan,  near  Fort  Wu^t   "  "~"  "^-    ^'  «'»- 
his  standard.     The  aL' d'  Z     ^^^  ""■•  •»»  ^^ 
nnfurled  the  banner   "^^V      ''°"'  "'  ^nUibardine 

'HepHncewe.„^-i„^r:rd"civr<>' 
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So  stealthily  had  the  prince  planned  and  executed 
hi8  undertaking  that  he  had  been  in  Scotland  five 
days  before  it  was  known  in  France  that  he  had  left 
that  country,  and  he  had  been  in  Scotland  three 
weeks  before  the  English  government  had  any  ink- 
ling of  his  movements.     Sir  John  Cope,  the  inca- 
pable commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  "  an  officer 
of  the  routine  school,"  was  soon  in  motion.     He 
mustered    at   Stirling    3,000    men,   including    two 
regiments  of  dragoons  under  Gardiner  and  Hamilton. 
Leaving  the  dragoons  oehind,  he  started  for  Fort 
Augustus  to  meet  and  overwhelm  the  rebels.     On 
reaching  Dalwhinnie  he  held  a  council  of  war,  for 
disconcerting  news  regarding  the  size  of  the  prince's 
army  admonished  a  halt.     To  get  to  Fort  Augustus 
he  must  pass  Corry  Arrack,  a  wild  mountain  with 
numerous  "traverses,"  styled   "The  Devil's  Stair- 
case."   Cope's  council  decided  that  their  safe  course 
was  towards  Inverness  and  Fort  George  in  the  north, 
no       wards  Fort  Augustus  in  the  west.    Stupidity 
coulQ  go  no  further,  for  Charles  Edward  and  Lochiel 
could  not,  in  their  most  sanguine  mood,  have  hoped 
for  a  more  favourable  turn  of  events. 

The  prince  had  marched  from  Glenfinnan,  pushed 
east  rapidly  between  Fort  William  and  Fort  Augus- 
tus, and  reached  Corry  Arrack  the  day  after  Cope's 
departure  for  Inverness.  The  Highlanders  were 
wild  with  joy;  the  road  was  now  wide  open  for  the 
south.  In  three  days  they  reached  Blair  Castle. 
In  four  days  more  they  were  in  possession  of  Perth, 
where  Charles  wasted  no  time  in  foolish  ceremonies 
at  the  ancient  palace  of  Scone.     At  Perth,  Charles 
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was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  LorH  r 
Murray,  the  laff«r  »       ^-  ^°™  Georjre 

in  17  •(     T         .1       V^^is^n  of  the  Old  Chevalil 

^,  wtrr; -„^-  K^"' G  ■""  ™ 

him  with  a  cannon  baH T?      r    ^  ^®°'«^«  fi^^^^et^d 
the  evening  over  the  fipl.i  .#  d  ,     "^^^^^  »« 

ir^er  against  the  JacobiS^  Z„  Lfr  " 
Castle,  strongly  held  hv  «,.  i,-  ,  *''"'>™'Sh 
"-able  to  present  the  .nf  i"*'  «»'•"«"'•  ™ 

other  side^„7t^ecL  and  •'  '?'  """"'^  "  "" 

.;frzrrJa^Xd':-rd;;~  ? -- 

wasstiUinPertWndfhT  ^■''f''"--?''  "«'«  Charles 
for  Aberdeen":^  Splw' ^  T"""^  "1  ~" 
was  the  tr«,sportati„^  of  the  t^ops  effecXh  ""^ 
five  da,s  Cope's  am.y  ^  disen-bTrkinraTDtL" 
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Amid  the  music  of  bagpipes  and  the  waving  of 
white  kerchiefs  by  Jacobite  ladies,  heralds,  befort 
the  High  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  proclaimed  James 
VIII  king  of  Scotland  and  announced  Prince 
Charles  Edward  as  regent.  In  the  King's  Park, 
the  hollow  between  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  rising 
ground  on  which  is  now  built  the  southern  section 
of  Edinburgh,  waving  tartans  and  floating  plumes 
presented  a  picturesque  spectacle.  The  standard  of 
Prince  Cliarlie,  blue  and  red  on  a  white  ground,  bear- 
ing the  embroidered  motto  "tandem  triumphans," 
conspicuously  challenged  admiration  and'  kindled 
hopes  of  victory  and  booty. 

The  muster-roll  of  the  Jacobites  soon  mounted  to 
2,500.  Not  all  of  these  were  well  armed.  Perhaps 
a  thousand  were  fully  equipped  with  broadsword, 
target,  and  fusee,  and  a  few  hundreds  with  an 
addition  of  dirk  and  pistol;  but  the  rest  of  the 
mountaineers  were  poorly  accoutred,  and  most  of 
them  scantily  armed,  some  with  pole-axes,  some  with 
scythes  attached  to  poles,  some  with  only  stakes  and 
clubs.  It  was  a  motley  host  that  now  expected  to 
alter  the  destiny  of  the  British  Isles  by  overturning 
a  well-established  dynasty. 

Cope's  army,  including  the  dragoons,  who  had 
joined  him  at  Dunbar,  moved  westwards  towards 
Haddington  on  September  19th.  At  Haddington 
he  left  the  high  post-road  and  advanced  by  the  low 
road  near  the  sea.  On  reaching  Prestonpans,  Cope 
occupied  a  strong  position  already  prepared.  The 
high  park  walls  of  Colonel  Gardiner's  own  estate 
protected  his  right,  a  morass  skirted  his  left,  be- 
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dttw^iZta^J  -„■;  j  '«>-  -  •  "««P.  wide 

K-Wement.  Cope',  a^v  JT  ?  '°™'  "'  ""  «"" 
i"  point  of  n»m.:^rC  of  T  """^  '""«' 
Hi.  d^goon,,  who  ,hoVd  t:'e  '^T^  ^"^- 
und  stay,  Drov«d  tn  K<.  i..-         ,       ™°"  ""  strength 

Stirling  Mo„Z  T  °"  ^"^  "'  *«  ""y  '«>"> 

»f«y  with  cfp,"'°„tt^T  r';'"^'"''  '""«'" 
indeed,  on  the  day  „f  WU«  llvedft  '''"^""• 
courage,  but  it  wa«  I.!,  i!   j  ?    to  be  a  man  of 

t-pofde.ora'i:rp^:^r'""°°"""»«-" 

lef^nCTrZltT"'"'  T  (^-"^  «""  ''•y 
dinirston,  whl™  thr,:;  tde?  '"  l'"^  '"  °'«'- 
the  morning  of  the  loth  t  '  '"  »  ''"y-     «" 

toward,  the  e.»t  «!i  •  '""'""'*  "»  ■»«'oh 

Orew  hi,  tori.'*  "^"SZu*"  ^l  """»'•"  «■  •» 
the  8c.bb.rd I"     WH^  Z  ,"™  """*  '""'J' 

old  cannon  taken  .!„„»,      ,'*?'''•>'•  '""'  »oIit.rjr 
2.S00  Highland?,^  k     ?      '  ^""'^  "»<'   "-i.  br«ve 

ievie.  of  *."  rur.n'd  I^Zf:?  l"-'  t  -«"'" 
"  in  fine  fettle  "  m^roLyZ       \  ?''''"•     ^^'^  clang 

C-rberry  Hei;hr«d'ont:r,  Pr""'*  "^ 
Cope,  from  Drud«nHoi        'V:*™*  ^'estonpans.     As 

coJ^-ro^i,  CntcwrwSr'r"','"''  "*'"  «- 

the  higher  l«»t.roaiT„X  J  ""^"^  '«'* 
«.v«,..g,  „,„  ,^,  enemy  "he. "r.  '  •^'"* 
oime  together,  for  th.  H,vi.i    j  """  ""ie" 

P-.-.  the  ;no:entmTa'"^Sdtr:!t 
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Kilhecrankie.     When  the  prince  drew  near  Preston- 

stubble-field,   behind     insuperable    defences.    ^The 
morass  and  the  trench  which  divided  the  armies 


quite  baffled  the  tactics  on  which  the  prince  had 
hq^d  to  rely.  The  two  hosts  bivouacked  within  a 
half-mile  of  each  other  that  night  of  September  20th> 
21.t.  Charles  posted  600  Athol  men  in  the  church- 
yard of  Tranent  to  prevent  Cope  from  breaking 
through  for  Edinburgh  in  the  night.     The  cLuii^ 
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prince,  and  all,  lav  down  in  *J,^  a    ^ 

of  pea  straw.  *^^  ^*''''°««  on  couches 

»nd  active  n.oull'^^X^  "S'  '"  ""  ""eP" 
»nd  the  discovery  repoH      A    Y^^*"  ""  '""""d 

the  whole  Hightad  ^^r    .  ^'»""  "•■«  o'clock 
the  guide  .lo»8Z^Sw'°h!*^  '""'"'^  '""""^ 

en«erpri«,  and  the  clan,  h^^  •'"'"'  **  ''""'"«•«■• 
««e  for  the  rurt^  theZt^f  hT  *"  ''""'  "P  '" 
>»»8;  give,  to  th;  mLCi^'  ''°'"'"  '"'  ""  '*"* 

«u.t  h^'ieft  wtr^rhirr^  "'"•■^  °»p«»- 

J«.w  b«4  that  wir«  rfht '  ';?1 '"  '"■'"««3' 
faee  the  ,„.«„  „h«„::  '^  *  "  "hole  li„.  „igfc, 

He  placed  hia  infantry   i„  ,1.  "^  """'"S- 

■Iragoon.  occupiJi  fc".  Lit.  ^^T'" '  ^'^^•"'•> 
Hi.  artillery  .to«l  „ex?fh.  """'""»  *"•  '«"• 
of  the  field.  ""  °«"*"  00  the  .outh 

When  all  »•„  rii^''*'  "  *•  «■  «■•  .ffifre«or. 

wont,  utter«l  a  TrJ  n„.^'^.  "  "•"  *.ir 

yell  ^ivanced.     It   ,L  '2^'  '^l'  "*  *  ^^ 

Pl«id.  thrown dow" JT^J^u  fll,    "''"""'''••- 
'      "'"•Kew  fired  once  and  tooaed 
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aside,  — a  fierce  charge  with  broadswords,  -  and 
then  pursuit  and  slaughter.  All  was  over  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  army  of  King  George 
hred  a  few  cannon  shots,  replied  to  the  musket-fire 
of  the  clans  by  one,  weak  volley,  and  then -tauve 

^!/^.*  .,^'**  °°^    ^"^^^'^  ^3^""«t  was  stained 
with  Highland  blood.     The  soldiers  of  the  govern- 
ment had  shut  themselves  in  tight  within  four  close 
defences,  and  they  now  paid  a  heavy  price  for  their 
folly.    The  cowardly  dragoons  did  manage  to  escape 
even  to  Berwick,  but  the  infantry  were  all  killed  or 
captured.     The  only  man  of  Cope's  army  who  won 
the  laurels  of  a  hero  was  Colonel  Gardiner.     Only 
eleven  of  his  craven  troop  even  approached    the 
enemy  ;  and  when  he  fell  these  eleven  deserted  him. 
It  18  reported  by  an  eye-witness  that  after  he  re- 
ceived his  first  wound  he  took  charge  for  a  few 
minutes  of  a  company  of  infantry  which  had  lost 
Its  captain.     At  any  rate,  he  fell  on  the  field,  cut 
down  first  from  his  horse  by  the  thrust  of  a  scythe, 
and  then  despatched  by  a  claymore  or  a  Lochaber 
axe.     He  died  close  to  his  own  park  wail,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  village  church. 

The  victory  of  the  clans  was  more  complete  than 
the  most  confident  Jacobite  could  have  hoped 
Charles  and  the  second  line  of  his  reserve  were 
scarcely  in  action  at  all;  the  first  line  had  proved 
sufficient.  After  the  battle  Charles  showed  his 
humanity  by  remaining  on  the  field  till  noon,  looking 
after  the  wounded  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Celts.  He 
made  no  attempt,  he  knew  the  clansmen  too  well, 
to  restrain  the  victors  from  their  plundering  pro- 


'"'  ^-'m*  or  ^«,sTo:>^^„,        ,3^ 

pensities.     All  Cone' 

«nd  even  his  rnilit^y  cw'^  ^*^^T'  ^^^^^^^^s, 

conquerors.     It  must  be  adl^T?  '^'  '^'^  °^  *he 

for  "spuilzie,"  the   1_'"'^^"^  *'»«*'  ^n  their  zeal 

Highlanders  tar- 

nished  the  fame  of 

their     victory     by 

stripping  the  dead 

and  despoiling  the 

wounded.      - 


P'pes   ^. 
Cavalier 

The    village    of  "^r^STSSSIS!^^ 
Prestonpans   Hong      «<>"»« I^T^/.n;:^'^- 
ago    called   simply  ft^-rS;^"'"""*^  ^' 

'ailwaystation  (tie  ra^  J^^rrfr^^ J^^^^^ ^^^n,  the 

field)  stands  the  fine  motmenTin  T^''  ''^*^"*f^  '^^ 
Gardiner,  the  only  real  hi  ?  V"  '•°"°"*'  of  Colonel 
t^at  the  sole  meS  ofThel,  f, '".'"  ,  '' '«  «"^"^ 
^-  on  the  former  e^J'^^^'Z^fS^^^^^^^^ 
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monument  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  a 
slight  elevation  near  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
large,  uncultivated  plot  in  front  of  a  commodious 
farm-house.  A  few  of  the  epigraphs  on  the  stone 
are  here  quoted  :  — 

"A  FAITHFUL  MAN  AND  FEARED  GOD  ABOVE 


MANY 


—  Neh.  vii,  2. 


«  This  neighbourhood  alike  hallowed  by  his  life  and  renowned 
by  bis  death  gratefully  accepts  the  guardianship  of  his 
memory." 

—  "  By  PMie  Subscription,  1868." 

"  His  valour,  his  high  scorn  of  death, 
To  fame's  proud  meed  no  impulse  ow'd: 
His  was  a  pure  unsullied  zeal 
For  Britain  and  for  God. 
He  fell,  he  died:  the  exulting  foe 
Trod  careless  o'er  his  noble  clay : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  champion  fought 
In  that  disastrous  fray." 

Four  marble  lions  couchant  guard  this  commemora- 
tive  pillar,  erected  near  the  spot  where  fell  the  brave 
hero  of  Prestonpans. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  countr}'side,  south-west 
from  the  station  of  Prestonpans,  is  the  long  ridge  on 
which  "  The  Pretender"  posted  his  army  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle.  The  present  writer  visited  Preston- 
pans in  mid-July  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  the 
spacious  tract  between  the  station  and  this  ridge  a 
field  of  corn  yellowing  for  the  harvest.  The  main 
operations  of  the  battle  took  place  in  a  stubble-field 
on  this  very  site.     Since  the  bloody  fray  of  '45  many 
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generations  of  Haddington  farmer-  h 

np^crop8oftwocenturie8fr?"°''',^"^«firatheredthe 

and  have,  i„  due  time, "rsitned  f/^  "^^ 

younger  iiands.  ^"^^  *^®^'  earthly  tasks  to 

On  October  7th  ^'rlK  r^x,    , 
^hm^  hi,  father,  tfi^ewT"*"  '  ''""' '»««' 
%I.<^  which  he  callL^Se  iS"  ""f""""  "'  «>« 
'"■n  a  hamlet  near  the  field      1'°        '"»'^»""'-." 
tke  battle  from  Preatonpanl.  th.     „"*  ""■"'  *°  ^ame 
field  on  the  Firth  of  Forth      pl  j"*"  """•  <"'  «•« 
•  f»Il  mile  from  the  raiTwar  .I^™^"'  '^  "'°«*^d 
by  a  ro«I,  tweatj.  feet  S  tnT/'"'  "  "^^^ 
by  stone  „.U,  „ven  foet^h'''"^"'  »  >««■  "'d™ 
doubt  the  regular  auoeeMo«  „f  tl,!  ^^■'''"'  »"•  "o 
"deed,  they  are  not,  in  l^tl^'J"^  »'  "*«.  if. 
b«rie«  whieh  defendedTn/ .^  «>e  identieal  .tone 
■-fentry  of  Cope.     I>„^  2t  "^V^'xA  the 

d"d,  of  f„git,C  (^^,''p J"!™*  >»"»  flod  hun- 
>g«omi„i„n.  defeat;  ^d  n,!?  "'*'"  ""«"■  *«' 
*»  death  in  their  y^^ti^?  T"  '""  '"""'ed 
walla.  °  '""g?''  «o  «aie  the  high 
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THE  BEBELLIOX  OF   '45  —  FALKIRK 

After  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  Charles  Edward 
spent  about  six  weeks  in  Edinburgh,  drilling  his 
troops  and  holding  court  in  the  ancient  Palace  of 
Holyrood.  The  prince  had  determined  to  invade 
England,  and  his  delay  in  the  Scottish  capital  was 
caused  by  his  desire  to  strengthen  his  own  army 
and  to  arrange  with  France  for  joint  action  against 
the  English  king.  The  prestige  of  his  victory  daily 
augmented  the  number  of  his  followers,  till  his  army 
had  increased  to  6,000.  He  sent  an  envoy  to  France 
to  announce  his  success  and  to  urge  on  the  French 
government  the  necessity  of  immediate  help  in  troops 
and  supplies. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  to  the  prince  that  he  was  losing  valuable 
time,  for  King  George  had  hurried  back  from  Flanders, 
bringing  with  nim  a  considerable  portion  of  his  well- 
trained  army,  which  he  had  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  younger  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Late  in  October,  Marshal  Wade  with  a  strong  force  was 
sent  north  to  Newcastle.  In  the  hope  that  a  French 
army  would  land  on  the  southern  coast  of  England 
almost  immediately,  the  Pretender  decided  to  loiter 
no  longer,  but  to  push  south,  to  rouse  on  the  way  th^ 

m 
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-^r„„  TLr-  "-"''-'  -O-  «  P-ib,e,  to 
oufCrEdlt^l'-^^^-  ^""'r  ^"•-"l  "tarted 

descendants  of  thrwho  L  X      '  *'  "^  "'  "■« 
espoused  at  great  risks  th.s.T  S™'"""™  h«l 
to  deceive  WIde.  noTat  n!        T  ""^-     ^"  "'"er 
he  made  a  shorot  adv.„       T"°  "'*''  1»>0»0  >Sen 
Berwick.     At  DllSht*  J^^-?'  °''"''™  '"'I  '<>' 

•™r  into  tvvo  column  "L„„d"t'  "■"  ««""'' 
by  Peebles  and  Moffat  the  „^        ^°"'*^  proceeding 

Won  n,ovi„g  towards  Her  Jcl  7.^'!""  "™  """» 
»"ddenly  turned  J  ™f  •  ."^'/''"'l"  Prince 
November  lOtb  the  whok  1,1^1  *'"™^-  0» 
Carlisle.  When  WaTkne^^J  !f  j"™^  '»"«»'«'» 
marched  to..^,  The  w»t  LT  >""  ""^  '""''«■'«»•  l" 
that  Carlisle  had  snrLL  j  .  !f  "'""'8^  «"■  the  way 
fcding  ti,e  r:^:Z''^tlZf'"^--^'"'^ 
returned  to  Newcastle  '''^'''»  "'">  »now,  he 

C.^'S^faltlttdp-"''"  '-"■  ^"«"« 
The  Highlander  CTs„n;"i-'^'r  "'"  P°^- 
or  the  Duke  of  HaXTn«1"h"ai"h:  "'JT""' 
there,  and  MacIi,iosh  l.«d  rt  **"■  defeated 

«'e  -15.    This  tW^d  s^t  i7„»«!  »""•  disaster  in 
opposition  at  Preston      W  """•"  "*'  ""*  "o 

Pl.ce,  and  then  Manchestr^r  "^  "'"  '«""°«- 
Jacobite  England  was  !^„,    .  ^  ^*^"  '"  "PP*"  that 
™'e.     At  ifan^hesTr,  where'tte"''''  *•»'»-""■. 
to  believe  that  the  LolZ      .  ''""'*  '"''  l^"  >«• 
only  t«o  hundred  of  thi       ""''"  ""^  'trong, 
""red  of  the  «=un.  of  the  population 
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joined  his  ranks.  The  cause  of  the  prince,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  not  advanced  in  England  by  the 
strange  appearance,  the  unknown  language,  and  the 
singular  dress  of  the  Highlanders.  At  Macclesfield, 
Charles  heard  that  Cumberland  was  in  Stafford,  but 
by  another  clever  ruse,  carried  out  by  Murray,  he 
caused  Cumberland  to  follow  a  wrong  scent.  On 
December  4th  the  Highland  army  reached  Derby. 
Six  days  more  would  bring  them  to  London. 

In  Derby  Charles  called  a  council  of  war.  To  his 
surprise  and  horror  he  found  that  nearly  the  whole 
council  advocated  a  retreat.  No  aid  of  importance 
had  arrived  from  France,  and  three  English  armies 
were  out  to  crush  them, —  one  at  Newcastle,  one 
under  Cumberland  a  day's  march  off,  and  one  of 
80,000  on  Finchley  Common  under  the  king. 
Charles  pleaded  and  expostulated  with  the  chiefs, 
but  they  had  become  thoroughly  sobered  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  English  Jacobites,  and  they  saw  before 
them  visions  of  doom  inescapable.^ 

The  retreat  of  the  Highland  army  to  Scotland  was 
conducted  with  great  skill.  Such  a  retreating  host 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  would  have  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  but  Cumberland  and  Wade, 


'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  of  London  were  more 
alarmed  than  was  the  council  of  the  Pretender.  On  the  day 
after  Charles  had  reached  Derby  a  run  was  made  upon  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  escaped  bankruptcy  only  by  paying 
all  day  in  sixpences,  sending  their  own  agents  by  one  door 
into  the  clamouring  crowd  to  present  notes  for  payment  and 
admitting  them  by  another  door  to  return  the  sixpences  for 
another  immediate  turnover.  The  day  was  long  known  in 
London  as  "Black  Friday." 
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the  dtagoon,  of  V^e  Id  r,     Jl^""'."""""'"^'' 
number,  pressed  thlT,      ,     ^"•'^'^"i'  4,000  in 

In  flfty-six  .L;,  the         ^'  ?"?""'  »•»"  """I"*.!. 
«.«^l.^T8otues  and  Iv/l  dMi'"'  ""''''"""  '"«' 

from  h,s  blo«l  and  the  dreams  from  h  »  fl!      o" 

orr:.:nri^sn^:r*i^°-<r^'>- 

He  had  been  the  life  Ind    hfef  :f  1'  "' "  ,'='""-8»- 
After  the  retreat  was  ordeTd  hf  h  '?  "™^- 

and  sullen.     He  was  wen  nn  »  J"""  '''J^'"' 

to  the  clans.  TheTZrf  d  •  "^  '"^  """•«  « '«»^»1 
deep  into  bi/^T  t^T'^T^'^  '•'**"^ 
"Rather  than  g^l»,krL^,r^L^'  ^"^  '""'^'"^ 
P^nnd."  He  was  „bli  Jd  ^  ^  *"''"'^  ''^'  ""'''■^ 
to  tnrn  aboot-  I^  e t*t  ""J:  '"«<'«''''•  necessity 

ardonr  was  mL^d  C  hte^^id'T  1  ^™"""' 
hopes  of  winning  .  throne  ^Itr^, '"™'' T"*  •■« 
hut  it  was,  he  k„L  weU,T;ain'rrfSe™  "'  -""• 

.ft?r"  SrVal,"*''  ""  ''•"'»"'  <^-'«"»"'', 

guard  the  south  ooait  fLT  hre,l jl™  '° 
invasion.     A  narf  of  K.o  ^nreatened  French 

of  OeneralHaTww'ttoXrt' '"'""'',  '"  '''""<^° 
wiejr  watn  orders  to  march  to  Edin- 
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burgh.     On  January  3rd,  too,  Charles  Edward  set 
out  from  Glasgow  for  Stirling,  where  he  arrived  oft 
tfle  7th.     At  Stirling  the  prince  was  encouraged  by 
•  the  accession  to  his  strength  of  4,000  Highland  and 
French    reinforcements.     Leaving  a   few   hundred 
men  to  beleaguer  Stirling,  he  mustered  his  army  of 
»,000  men  on  the  renowned  field  of  Bannockburn, 
and  waited  there  for  Hawley.     When  Hawley  did 
no  appear  he  at  last  determined  to  go  down  towards 
i^alkirk  to  meet  him. 

General  Hawley  had  been  selected  for  the  Scottish 
campaign  on  account  of  his  severity  towards  deserters 
and  prisoners.  He  was  nicknamed  « the  chief- 
justice  because  he  had  many  of  the  forbiddinir 
characteristics  of  the  brutal  Judge  JeflFreys.  He 
always  kept  in  his  army  a  number  of  executioners  to 
deal  summarily  with  the  victims  of  his  official  dis- 

the     Highland  rabble,"  which  he  constantly  boasted 

8  noT  ?T  '°*"'''  ^^  "'"^y  ^«°«i«*«d  of  about 
8,000,  including  1,300  cavalry,  in  part  Ligonier's 
dragoons  (formerly  Gardiner's  and  Hamilton's  dis- 
credited  runaways).  He  left  Edinburgh  for  Stirling 
on  January  13th,  and  reached  Falkirk  on  the  16th 
where  he  was  joined  by  Campbell's  Highlanders,' 
about  a  thousand.  ^ 

Hill  of  Falkirk,  which  overlooked  the  E.iglish  camp. 
Hawley  wa«  off  his  guard,  -  was,  indeed,  when  Charles 
arrived,  taking  lunch  with  a  high-born  lady  at  some 
distance  from  the  field.  "Where  is  the  General" 
was  the  cry  of  the  English  officers  when  they  saw 


« 

TO^  iATTLJl  OP  f^i„j,^  j^^ 

the  Highland  standards  advaneina      n 
oamo  at  last,  and  hi,  L"  """'  """''^ 

■»«'e.  He  placed  hU  infa'?-"'""'  "'"  ^'""Mly 
:':^--^''i'<ir^Z.Tj,X^  '-  ""-  feeing' 
"ffht,  across  a   ravine    h.         .  .    °» •"«  extreme 

i»f.ntry  regiments.    mcla„r?'.1.  '^"■'   ^"ff"* 
^^o  up  as  usual  in  tl  '^' '''«"'''"«"  *«e 

protected  fron.  XS^  attackT  ^'"  ^'edonalds. 
held  the  right  wing  1^°  Cal "'""'''  ""^  »  '"'»'«. 
'heMacphersons,  thf  Prase- f"?Tc''  '"PP"''"'  ^r 
'he  left.  Bet«e„  ther^olL'htttM""."^""""^''^ 
Mackeneies,  and  the  Par,uh^^:;:t    ""''"°"'"- "" 

-^  b"u:  rrafn  i:::^r  ^'™?  ■"  «■'»  -^-^ 

be^au  about  four  "^T  2  ^'f'     ^"^  *»"«» 
dragoons  under  Ligol,  l  ^T^^'  "^"^''^  ^e 
h  11  between  hi,  p^^  a^d  th"  ^"^'"'^  "'  » 
plateau  occupied  by  Charir    H      T"''  °'  ""« 
towards  the  enemy  behinnTi.'       "  ""^"^^  "oved 
distance  from  them^Whel  ,h°°t-^.'""'  "'  «>»■« 
reached  a  satisfactory  l„td   I  "'S*  -"le™  had 
dragoons  till  within  eiStv.    ?*^  T"""^  '«  *e 
™ch  a  destructive  voll  yfc"^ '  ?»  'l-ey  fired 
turned  about  and  fled     Th.  ,    "'?'  *»  '"'"e»en 
were  cut  down  by  the  cl.7r!        "?"  '=''"'ffed  home 
Highland  right    now  tS'^H°'"''^'"»-     The 
'he  advancing  Eng.iTh     t1ry'""T    *",  »'""«   - 
of  wind  and  ,™„  from  th.  !,  .T  ™'e"'  «torm 

"el"  f-ll  in  the  fac"  and  „"""""'  '""''  "■«  Eng- 
f"".  being  effect^:  .;ti,P7^^-"ed  'heir  f"«llade 

lander,  protected  them  and  .k    '^     ''°  "'  "-e  High- 

the  storm.     The   flZ  "n  th        '"'"'''«'-><«i«  '™n 

nght  in  the  mam  field  was  soon 
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over,  the  English  foot  withdrawing  in  disorder  to 
the  town.  The  three  battalions  of  English  infantry 
which  extended  beyond  the  Highland  left  saved 
Hawley  from  complete  disaster.  These  troops 
opened  a  flank  fire  on  the  Highland  left  as  it  advanced 
and  caused  that  division  of  the  prince's  army  to  halt 
and  resist.  This  diversion  and  the  increasing  storm 
and  darkness  (the  early  January  night  was  now 
coming  on)  gave  Hawley  time  to  withdraw.  That 
night  he  reached  Linlithgow,  ten  miles  away,  after  a 
terrible  march  in  most  distressing  circumstances. 
His  artillery,  camp,  and  stores  were  the  spoil  of  the 
Highlanders.  Six  hundred  dead  he  left  on  the  field 
and  almost  as  many  wounded.  "  Pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall." 
That  night  Hawley  wrote  from  Linlithgow  to  Cumber- 
land,  »  My  heart  is  broke." 

As  to  the  Highlanders,  — they  had  lost  only  a 
hundred  men ;  but  their  victory  was  a  barren  one,  if 
not  an  actual  disaster.  According  to  custom,  large 
numbers  after  the  battle  departed  for  their  homes  to 
dispose  of  their  rich  plunder.  Altercations  began 
among  the  chiefs  about  their  share  in  the  victory 
and  also  their  share  in  the  events  that  permitted  the 
escape  of  Hawley.  All  unity  of  sentiment  ceased 
and  feuds  increased  daily.  Desertions  and  quarrels 
soon  left  Charles  with  only  a  miserable  remnant  of 
his  8,000  njen.  After  a  futile  attempt  to  take  Stir- 
ling Castle  it  was  decided  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
clans  that  for  safety  a  retreat  to  the  north  must 
be  begun,  for  Cumberland  was  now  moving  for- 
wards to  raise  the  siege  of  the  cattle.     Wnen  Charles 
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I  lived  to  see  this  ?  "  ^^'^ '     Wave 

S<=ott«h  town.    iW  "kfa  '^   ^""^       '  *"  ""'"  "''' 

Both  a„  very  .„„ienrtaX.„d,«r  ''^  ^"-"»- 
of  their  antique  featnr«.     H  .u     "  P™*"«  """>y 

ro«U  connecting  ^Zi,  wUh  th^r  "J-'r" 
'»'«  «en  procewion.  and  cavalZ),        •,'"''  ""^ 

""d  yea«.  B.th*hf;.  '^"^^  «'7  of  over  a  thou- 
twice -by  the  fearful  h„"  '""ok-yea.  amitten 
their  „a„i^  embatafS  i„r™-  °'  ""'  •"''  l»ve 
the  .niliury  annaWo^;  *V"""™''"'"'  '^  <" 

J«otbrtiiVt^wor"'*''r"''''  «"  ""->•  fa 

w.y  bridge  .t'^pXrH^T  '",,'r  'T  "■"  ""'• 

*Mt,  you  will  «,e  over  a  mii.  >""''«•  north- 
the  irregular  plateau  v^h*r.h,?If,  ""'  "«'""  ">' 
South  Bantaakin,  w^TwiLlt  h  u  °  T"  '""«'•'• 
the  engagement     Th!  *         .  ^°"'"  "'»  scene  of 

Partly  e'xpirLc^t^^urorr'^  °[  "■•  «"»■«» 

The  hill,  of  difre«rh"r.,  •  "■"  "  "'°  ■"'"»• 
way  that  it  won  d  t.'^ibrf""  '""  '"  "»""  « 
th»  field  to  observe  th.  „TT       '"""  *"y  !'»«  of 
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odd  appellation  of  "  Maggie  Wood's  Loan," »  and  i» 
reported  by  tradition  to  be  the  road  through  which 
Hawley's  troops  poured  down  into  Falkirk  on  that 
gloomy  evening  of  January  17th,  1746,  pursued  by 
those  of  Charles's  men  who  were  not  engaged  in 
plundering  the  dead  upon  the  field. 

All  the  historians  ar**  atrangely  silent  about  the 
presence  in  Hawley's  army  of  a  young  soldier  des- 
tined to  win  renown  for  himself  and  for  his  country. 
The  hero  of  Quebec,  James  Wolfe,  whose  nineteenth 
birthday  was  just  past,  did  his  duty  that  day  as 
brigade-major  in  one  of  the  English  regiments.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  seen  service  under  the 
king  at  Dettingen,  and  at  seventeen  his  high  courage 
and  his  genius  for  command  had  rewarded  him  with 
the  humble  post  of  captain.  We  shall  meet  him 
again  in  a  few  months  at  Culloden. 

To  the  Battle  of  Falkirk  we  owe  Collins's  short 
ode  written  immediately  after  the  battle  in  honour 
of  the  English  dead.  The  first  stanza  has  become  at 
familiar  as  household  words :  — 

"  How  sleep  the  bmve  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  I 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  hare  ever  trod." 


•The  word  "loan"  may  be  another  form  of  the  word 
loaning,"  a  mwdow,  met  so  frequently  in  Scott's  novels. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  BATTLE  OP  CDLLODBN 
«  Lochiel  Lochiel !  Beware  of  the  day 

And  .He  clan-  of  cX^^^^tZr:! L^.U'^ 

.ions,  one  uude    Cr       ,    ™"^  '»  *"»  *"• 
oo«.t.™.dTy  Perth  to  A.""."  ^""^y  "'""«  "■• 

Jacobite  UdTCr^l,'"  T  '"''"•■led   by  the 

cipitate^igto?  Ktu'nd-r  •"""■•  ,^  ""■ 
"The  Rout  o£  Moy."  On  tti  '";»'';' 
«ook  poesewion  of  Invern.™  .„J        ..     »    ^harle. 

divi.ton       ^  ^'  '"  '""»  "»  «»'  »i"'  the  other 

xw,  'r  ?„td' ';s: ' t  .1,  "■""•'^  •«'■"  <" 
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were  several  clans  hostile  to  bis  interests.  On  the 
south  in  Perth  were  the  Argyles  and  4,000  Hessians 
whom  Cumberland  had  brought  over  from  the  con- 
tinent. The  Duke  of  Cumberland  himself  was  win- 
tering in  Aberdeen.  All  the  northern  ports  were 
blockaded  by  English  men-of-war. 

The  interval  between  the  arrival  of  Charles  in 
Inverness  and  the  opening  of  hostilities  in  the  spring 
was  employed  by  the  mountaineers  in  various  expe- 
ditions and  adventures  which  had  little  bearing  on 
the  great  issue  at  stake.  Some  of  the  clans  retired 
to  their  own  glens  till  they  were  needed.  Charles 
himself  was  ill  for  some  weeks,  for  he  was  quite  un- 
accustomed to  the  rigours  of  the  northern  climate. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  George  II  and 
Queen  Caroline,  was  a  soldier  from  his  boyhood. 
He  had  shared  with  his  father  the  glory  of  Dettingen 
in  1748.     It  io  true  that  he  was  defeated  by  Marshal 
Saxe,  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  at  Fontenoy,  in 
1746,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  if  he  had  been 
properly  supported  by  the  allies  of  Britain,  he  would 
have  gained  the  day.     At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he 
was  selected  as  the  one  British  general  who  could 
put  an  end  to  the  surprising  successes  of  his  distant 
kinsman,  the  Young  Pretender.     While  Charles  was 
waiting  in  Inverness  for  the  inevitable  attack,  Cum- 
berland, in  Aberdeen,  was  teaching  his  troops  how 
best  to  meet  the  tactics  of  the  Highlanders.     If 
Prestonpans  and  Falkirk  were  not  to  be  repeated,  his 
soldiers  must  lean,  how  to  stand  the  shock  of  the 
Celtic  rush.     He  invented  a  manoeuvre  which  much 
disconcerted  the  Highlanders  on  Drumossie  Moor. 


Cumberland,  "notToT."-  "'"■/'»"• '"J'oneV  tZrht 

by  Anril  lat,  ,„d  "» the  J     *^'  ""<>  the  „oor, 

»  needing  their  oroft/X„  tht"?°"/«"  "Wd 
«»»«.  Indeed,  the  brave  mJII""'"  '"  ">»  »"«*«' 
'00  long  in  their  »gricuUn»T'^  °"'  '?'»'  one  day 
the  di^ater  to  the  t^Z^l  ^""""'''  "<»  heard  „^ 
the  battlefield.  '""  "«  "^e.  distant  from 

^e^.eX?s^;»^riitfh^'«^^^^     ^'■« 
»eet  no  «.i.t.„ce  there     o!^*^  *"?  "«Pri»ed  to 

Nairn.     As  the  16th  wjhi.  K   .,  !  ^  *"•  ''<'  """e  to 
to  e.^ge  ,iU  th.  lr"J"" ''«'«'«y  he  decided  not 

'o-ed  to  hi.  troop.  Tthe  71""",  ""'«^o  *««  al- 
wa,  9,000  .trong:  fifteen  K„'T'"''«y-  Hi.  army 
o  500,  Arg.le^fgt^attr  l'"*""^'  -i^ 
of  dragoons  each  of  800     ^,  t  ,'  •"'.'"  "»'»•««» 

«"»-■     There  appeared  io  S  ''^  °«.^.'"''  "'"tive 
Charle.  thi,  time.        "  *»  "»  "o  ,««ibie  ^^^  ,^^ 

On  the  ISth  the  Hinki 
•»<»  they  drew  „p  for  batOe  ^oSI'^f '"'  "«'  "««''. 
den  Moor,  or  rather  0^^!;  '  **  """■«•  <"'  CuUo- 
"owie  Moor,  .i,  miJ™""^^"' P»«  of  it  „!!«,  Dr„. 
oo.umi«.riat  ^  be^nnt/.i""'™""-    Charle.-. 

---''tHa.thfjrrCiMitr-- 
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scanty  indeed,  many  securing  only  a  solitary  ban- 
nock of  oatmeal.  While  the  government  forces 
were  well  supplied  by  the  transports  which  accom- 
panied them  up  Moray  Firth,  —  were  indeed  feasting 
and  drinking  to  satiety  in  honour  of  their  general, 
— the  famished  forces  of  the  prince  were  scouring 
the  country  to  stave  off  starvation. 

When  it  became  plain  that  Cumberland  was  not 
moving  from  Nairn,  Charles  begrui  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  a  night  surprise,  as  at  Gladsmuir.     A 
council  of  war  was  held,  and  after  full  discussion 
the  project  of  a  night  attack  was  agreed  upon.     It 
was  naturally  thought  that  the  English  army  would 
be  sleeping  off  the  drunken  revels  inseparable  from 
the  birthday  junketings.     At  eight  in  the  evening, 
when  darkness  came  on,  the  prince's  anny  set  out 
for  Nairn,  twelve  miles  distant.    A  devious  route  had 
to  be  followed,  as  Cumberland's   mounted   scouts 
watched  the  main  road.     So  unexpectedly  difficult 
was  the  march  that  the  first  blush  of  daylight  ap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  Cumberland's  encampment 
when  they  were  still  three  miles  from  Nairn.     There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  Culloden  as 
quickly  as  their  tired  limbs  would  carry  them.     At 
seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  in  a  piteous 
predicament,  Charles's  army  reached  Culloden  and  all 
took  up  their  former  posts  upon  the  moor.     Some 
slept  for  hours  in  sheer  exhaustion ;  others,  starving, 
went  off  in  quest  of  food,  even  to  Inverness.     At 
eleven  the  alarm  was  spread  that  Cumberland  was 
drawing  near. 
The  battle  between  the  duke   and    the    prince 
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pened  differently.    The  disparity  i„  the  n,.,»i,,      . 

or  sirA:?  r  A-wt  r-^"::' 
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of  ten  or  twelve  miles.     Their  physical  condition  was 
excellent,   for    their    commissariat   had   been    well 
administered,  and  their  revelry,  after  all,  had  been 
tempered  with  discretion.     They  advanced  with  the 
confidence  of  tried  and  disciplined  troops  ;  they  were 
supplied  with  the  newest  artillery;  and  they  had  for 
months  made  special  preparation    for    facing   the 
Highland  tactics.     Prince  Charles's  men,  on  the  con- 
trary,  were  fatigued  beyond  endurance  after  their 
long  and  futile  double  march  in  the  night.     They 
needed  sleep  and  they  were  on  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion.   They  were    dispirited    both    from    physical 
feebleness    and    from  a  growing  consciousness  of 
impending  doom.     On  the  top  of  all  these  disabilities 
disunion  and  even  insubordination  broke  forth  in 
their  ranks.     The  three  Macdonald  regiments,  named 
after  their  chiefs,  Clanranald,  Glengarry,  and  Kep- 
poch,  were  sullen  and  mutinous,  because  to  them  had 
been  assigned  a  post  on  the  left  wing.     The  honour 
of  the  right  had  been  theirs  in  every  battle  since 
Bannockburn,  and  their  punctilio  in  the  matter  of 
precedence  in  this  final  struggle  of  Saxons  and  Celts 
hastened  and  aggravated   the  destruction    of    the 
clans. 

The  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  two  armies  and 
the  evolutions  of  the  battle  are  well  authenticated, 
for  the  last  battle  fouglit  on  British  soil  has  received 
more  attention  and  fuller  treatment  because  of  its 
final  place  in  the  long  list  of  bloody  struggles. 
Cumberiand's  troops  were  arranged  in  three  lines, 
the  last  a  reserve.  Between  the  battalions  stood  the 
cannon.     On  the  flanks  were  ranked  the  cavalry. 
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The  HigUaud  claiu  wer.  j,™ 

Lord  George  M«rr.T,r«7/,^r  ""  '"  """  «»<»• 

wi-g,  composed  of  htoo™  ZT"""*  "'«  "«■« 
Camerom^  «nd  the  Z„T  ^'^  ""^  "^  "•• 
the  left  hwked  the  CZTL,^^  ^"'^'"^^  o" 
their  brother  Hiehtanr»  ?'"'  """"^  "Wle 

other    cl.,„,  thC^;,   a1^"'"  """''^«''  >«We» 

li«e,  or  reserve,  of  ib^t^ioo         ''""~  '  '«'"«' 

6ordo».Ogaviee.'Ldt!''25o\':^''-     '"'""'■'''"• 

Whe'CVSedtd  T  •"'^'•»'=  '^^  •  «» 
twelve  in  nJben^^'Sf,^"'"  ««"»-»  «™". 

«-ed  .„d  rapid  cTro^et^'S?'""''"- 
wrought  smonir  th.  H,v.i,i    J    """V  havoc  was 

the  dike,  which  Z  l^"^^"  "L'''^  "««"7  "f 

the  pripoe',  r«,k..    cLTe.  7,°"?^  "''  ""^  » 

of  the  charging  Crita       "^  """^  ««•'  '»  the  f«», 

ordinary  training "f^  eI^  :  ''"''"°  *°  «"«■ 
two  regiment.  o^Lrtro^cra^^t 
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were  almost  destroyed.  On  rushed  the  survivinir 
clansmen  in  wild  desj^ration  towards  the  second 
^ne;  but  no  man  reached  the  English  bayonets,  so 
fierce  and  accurate  was  the  musket  fire,  and  so  deadly 

Ltn  K?  "^^^t  "^  ^°^^^'«  '«^^"^«'^*'  ^^^^  had^ 
meanwhile,  been  brought  from  the  second  line  to  a 

position  commanding  the  space  over  which  the  High- 

landers  had  to  move  in  their  final  dash.     The  Areyle 

Highlanders,  in  Cumberland's  army,  were  now  sent  to 

ll'l^  fT S'\^V''  ^""  "^  **»«  Hi&hl«»d  right, 
80  that  the  English  dragoons  might  have  free  play 
a^inst  the  disorganized  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 
At  this  crisis  in  the  action  some  of  the  Macdonalds 
had  a  change  of  heart,  and  the  brave  Keppoch,  in 
particular,  half  redeemed  the  dishonour  of  thTMac 
donalds  inaction  by  leading  a  small  company  to  cer- 
toin  death  m  the  very  moment  of  defeat.  Keppoch 
himself  fell  wounded,  struggled  to  his  feet,  pushedon 
ag^in  a  few  steps,  and  was  straightway  shot  dead. 

The  battle  was  lost  to  the  Highlanders  in  less  than 
an  hour.  The  second  line  of  Lowland  and  foreign 
troops  could  not  retrieve  the  disaster  which  had 
befaUen  the  first  line.  The  rout  became  general,  and 
the  pnnce,  twice  a  victor,  was  now  a  hunted 
fugitive. 

One  division  of  the  defeated  clans  retired  across 
the  Nairn  to  the  mountains ;  the  other,  in  utter  dis- 
order, was  mercilessly  pursued  by  the  cavalry  to 
within  a  mile  of  Inverness.  It  was  the  old  Crom- 
welhan  pursuit,  for  Cumberland's  horsemen  «  had  the 
execution  "  of  the  rebels  for  four  or  five  miles.  The 
casualties  of  the  clans  at  Culloden  were  hideous. 
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o"  the  flew  oonfrontedterrrt^r  •'l^  <"-"• 
the  wounded  were  collected  and  Zt  a  ,  ^"^  "' 
iut  in  the  vicinity  sheltere!!  l!  ,  "''epherd'e 
«»e.  but  the  buL  nfw^  Z°  '^''T  '"  » 
eharmi  corpses  eatisfled  ,ll        ^  *'"'  "'irty-two 

kindled  the'blar    The  Z^"":^  "'  ""^  ""° 
verness  were  left  f„.  *     ^Pt^ves  in  the  town  of  In- 

»nd  then Trett" 'r;?^,"""'""'"""''' "  »■"«". 
^«  the  hoid  al  g  th^Wlt?tT'""""^™'""■• 
»'><^thegrin.taIeiftold^^  ^  "'"^  '■"<'«<'; 
»«  of  a  hundred  anTflft""' "'"?'"<'»••  forty 
lading  wa,effe"wethti;  7^,  """  ^'■«''  the 
h»"d«d  of  the tSirf  X°a?  ";  '''"''  ■»" 
headed  for  hi»h  treZn      «        ,"'  afterwards  be- 

-««pe«kable  w«  ttTct;rv  oVr""!'^  '«"»'"«''« 
loden  that  to  this  day  heT  d   Cumberland  at  Cul- 

by  the  hateful  name  of  "  The  Bu'i^""^  "x  ^'""'•"'' 
P««e  can  be  found  Z  the  L  "^  T  ''""''•oker 
Cumberland's  treaW  „,  T^  "'  "'"  "«=«  "-an 
Under,.  ''«'»»«''*  of  the  vanquished  High- 

anlt^Sul'dXi^  tr  "'™''  "'  P"'- 
«  unnecessary  hereTdtMri'°f  "'™'''-  " 
From  the  fatal  moor  he  soed  to  H  '^  "'"""''>'• 
endeavour  to  escape  to  IWe  »  ^"''  '"^'  '"  ^ 
»    »iW  beast  over  the^T,"     "« »"«  "-"eked  like 

Hebrides  by  the  m^midoH  the  "■'*""'"«''  ""» 
"w.«i  of  £30,000  wTr„Jl!f.*r?'"°"''  '"  • 
r-^  escape,  from  ca™™  1=7  '  m  ''"'•  ?»  »«'■ 
«>«•    The  secret  of  bUhUu'^.T        '"  ""^  "■""- 

niding-piaces  must  have  been 
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known  at  varioua  times  to  hundreds  of  persons,  but 
not  even  the  offer  of  the  huge  reward  tempted  the 
poorest  and  humblest  of  Prince  Charlie's  followers 
The  episode  of  his  salvation  in  a  desperate  hour 
through  the  courage  and  resource  of  Flora  Macdonald 
casts  a  gleam  of  romance  over  these  months  of  sus- 
pense  and  peril.     On  September  20th,  after  five 
months  of  miserable  apprehension  and  privation,  he 
sailed  from  Scotland  in  ^  French  vessel,  accompanied 
(besides  others)  by  the  "gentle  Lochiel."    Charles 
lived  after  his  flight  from  Scotland  for  forty-two 
years,  but  the  melancholy  tale  has  no  place  in  this 
bnef  narrative.       " 

The  Battle  of  Culloden  left  a  deep  impress  on  the 
hfe  of  the  Highlanders.  For  months  the  country 
was  devastated  in  all  directions.  Mansions  and 
huts  were  everywhere  burned.  The  herds  and  the 
flocks  were  sweptfrom  all  thevalleys.  More  lasting 
retribution  for  rebellion  awaited  the  rebels  and  their 
kinsmen.  The  wearing  of  kilts  and  tartans  was  pro- 
scribed  by  statute.  The  patriarchal  clan  system  was 
destroyed  for  ever.  Military  roads  were  built  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  rapid  march  of  troops,  if  ever  the  dragon 
of  rebeUion  raised  its  pernicious  head  again. 

The  traveller  reaches  Culloden  by  the  Highland 
railway  from  Perth, -one  of  the  most  interesting 
railway  routes  in  the  world.  From  the  coach  win- 
dow a  succession  of  romantic  landscapes  affords  a 
continuous  delight.     Historic  names,  too,  greet  you 

at  many  astation,  -  Dunkeld,  Pitlochry,  Killiecrankie, 
Ulair  Athol,  CuUoden,  Inverness,       The  railroad 
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follow,  in  the  main,  the  old  road  by  which  th.  „l 
p™h«.  north  to  «K»p,  ,„„  Cumbe^ri:  dt'5;,f  "' 

JivZhixron:-!:^"?'  •""-■ 

^o,„™„dw^rnrjroCn::::; 

than^h!  """« ""■P™™ «•»  »tn«<^".- inoi 

unau  to  hear  on  everv  aiHo  p^o-i-  l        ,    '  f^  *  '"oi . 

g;*.  wi«.ont  a  Ji^r-Sthe'':^-- 

even  if  alien  foSt^and     ^*  .'°"«  ""*""«»• 
"Wtly.     It  will  l!!  ?     ""'"'  "P»n  "  »<«»- 

white  cockade  display  itself  dm.ina.M      ,       ^  *^^ 
the  Pretender.  ^  ""^  *^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^7  o^ 

bepreferred    On  D™™      •  ?f         ' '"°°'" '' "'"«''  *» 

to L  whatpri^'c"S:a"w"'Z"Lt ""'r' 
and  the  grey  ,«»  witM„  IT'  .  *""'  *"*  "><"«> 
clo«  at  hand  Lnf.  °  .  *  ^  """  ""^  "™  Nairn 
The  bleak  roir  of  fij  "  T^'^^'^  «'""8<«». 
covered  with^^tlt Lns  "tT"'  'T  ""  ""«'  ^^ 
fleldia  fringed  in  J  I     .P' "^  ">  and  from  the 

blooms,  yXv  whin  .'^T^  "  P"'""""  <"  ™"ed 
and  wildO  ''hm  and  broom,  daieiea,  bnttercupa, 

N.I™°C     iT.  ''»°»  <»'«  "W"''  the  highway  to 
«»ii  rune.    A  large  memorial  cairn,  erected  by  a 
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namesake  of  the  Duncan  Forbes  of  1746,  stands  con- 
spicuous on  the  nortl,  side  of  the  road,  with  a  rich  back: 
ground  of  pine,  larch,  spruce,  and  fir  trees      Your 


Caibk  um  Drumumir  Moor 


kndau  passes  right  over  the  trenches  where  were 
buried  the  dead  clansmen.  The  names  of  the  clans, 
mostly  those  of  the  right  wing,  rre  carved  on  ston^ 
near  the  place  where  they  fell.  From  west  to  east 
I  copied  these  n.mes  :  fraseb.  mixed  clans,  macntosh 
(both  sides  of  the  road),  maooiluvrav.  camerok.  stewart 

OK   APPIN.   MACLACLXK,    MACLKAX,    MAeatLUVHAY  (Athol 

Highlander.^.  Thick  fell  the  clansmen  on  this  part 
of  the  moor;  after  the  battle  their  bmlies  here  were 
piled  three  and  four  deep.  Beyond  this  field  of  the 
dead  with  Its  imposing  cairn  and  humble  slabs  you 
come  to  the  English  graves,  unmarked  by  any  loving 
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the  fight  Ii«ve  long  gince  dtappeared.     Outside  o 
the  field,  on  the  Nairn  Road,  you  come  T  .  l. 

the   .Butcher  Cumberland,"  «a  have  thousand,  of 
Scot,  for  one  hundred  and  ei.ty-five  vea«      H 
t^dition  «.ya  the  young  duke  vielS  thrZg,Ji\l 

^i:'^f-r:^t.rra"Xth£i 

Bntain  ?    It  ha.  been  w,n  that  Jwne.  Wolfe  com 

tTaftfhii"'" "'"""""'"" »"  d™-".!.  d.;rd 

that  to  hu  regiment  m,  committed  a  very  imnorUnt 
tiwk,  the  execution  of  whiM,  .>  .  •.•7 '"''"™°' 
thf  ii»i.>  1     .      J    ,  **  •  critical  moment  of 

upon  Cuml»rland  «,ue.,ed  W.Jfe^^.hotxi.lyZ" 
.n.wered  promptly,  -My  commi»ion  i.  ,t  your 
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Z  '  'declme  to  be.  butcher!"  The  duko 
then  TOm„„„ed  a  common  soldier  «nd  compelUd  wt 
to  kUl  the  woBndod  Fr«er.    Withia  ten  y»„  .fe" 

Europe  «d  to  Ameril  Z\  .11°  7  '"""  °' 
of  He.v.„,  Wolfe  in  1769  fon^d TS^^tJ'™ 
Qjbec  WOO  HighUndcr.,  of  whom's^Twr^^r 

Indeed,  Gener.1    Simon    Fnwer    .  ""'"Mew. 

wounded    JW  of    Culi\1.'=Z  "1, '"l 
oBoer  who.  with  .  perfect  oom;.rro    the  |""k 

r.„.r  K    .u    ". .""  «"•'«"  ^y  »  the  hiitorv  of 
C.m.d.,  by  the  .id.  of  Wolfe'.  gnmdi^tCT^W 

«..  *k  •        '"**'*"»  MO  indeed  many  of  them  how* 

1  „^      ^^[~*'"-     ^  '^«  Pi«W  of  Culloden  t 
the  northern  ahire  of  ScotUnd's  Inverne«  ww^^n  a 

^  7\^r^:  '-^"r^-nd  •ndThe'^::;;? 

landed  Ih  *^^v.  *^"*^  ""^  *•»  »«t"Pid  High- 

^^^/t^th-e'^i^ro-rjr'i' 
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a  g«.t  p«op,e  than  H'T  dia^terrpj^^  -' 

ten  t.r^z^rr/f"''^-^' 

Minto  .bout  f  :ZXJ'nH;i:"'<'l^ 
dirge,  "The  Flower,  of  the  Forit."  h« 
.'>~»  popular,  and   tlK,  muMZuin^JZ  T"" 
i.  infinitely  ^.     Another  «,ng  (I  Z  Co^k'h  ^T 
with  the  aame  refrain  and  JthI         '^""''bnm), 

;^u..^io„g,  to  a  ;r::^'r^ri.r  tz 

the  most  impressive  feature    of   the   fun«r«i 
ee«io„    f  the  lamented  King  Edwlrd  YuZjZ 
playmg  by  forty  pipers  of  the  Scots  Guard   ot^t 
Flowers  of  the  ForesV   with   the  music  of  M^ 
Cookburn's  song.     The  last  stan«*  «*  !u 
thus  :  —  ^ne  last  stanza  of  the  song  runs 

"Oh  fickle  fortune, 
Why  this  cruel  aporting? 
Oh,  why  8tai  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day? 
Nie  m.Jr  your  smile,  can  cheer  me. 

For  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  .'  wede  ,w.y  - 

"Dool  and  wae  for  the  order, 
Sent  our  lads  to  the  Border  I 
Ml 
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The  Engikh,  for  ance,  by  guile  wm  the  day; 
The  F10W4MV  of  the  Forest, 
That  foutM  aye  the  foremost, 

The  prime  o'  our  imA,  are  cauld  in  the  day. 


"  We  hear  nw  mair  lilting 

At  our  yowe-milking. 
Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae; 

Sighing  and  moaning 

On  ilka  green  loaning— 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away." 

2.   Chapter  I.  -The  most  dwtinguished  vwiter 
that  ever  came  to  Flodden  Field  was  Sir  Walter 
ftcott.     Long  years  before  writing  "Marmioo"  he 
inspected  Flodden  most  thoroughly  and  made  notes 
for  future  use.     Some  years  after  "Marmion"  had 
appwred  he  brought  his  wife  and  children  to  Flodden 
Field  to  show  them  the  chief  features  of  interest. 
When  he  came  to  the  inn  of  the  little  village  the 
enterprising  Boniface  asked  Sir  Walter  for  aluota- 
tion  from  "Marmion"  to  place  on  his  signboard. 
Fl^r*^?1f.?  *^  dogeared  copy  of  the  "Tale  of 
Flodden  Field"  which  was  produced  by  the  shrewd 
proprietor,  and  his  eye  happened  to  catch  the  inscrip- 
tion  over  "  Sybil's  Well "  in  Canto  VI :  _ 

"  Drink  weary  pUgrira  drink  and  pimy 
For  the  kind  soul  of  Sibyl  Gray 
Who  built  this  cross  and  well." 

Instantly  he  exclaimed,  "My  friend,  what  more 
would  you  have?  Omit  one  letter  from  the  first 
line  and  your  motto  is  to  hand  :  — 

« •  Drink  weary  pilgrim  drink  and  PAY.* " 
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famous  despatch  written  by  Cromwell  to  Splker 
Unth^  of  the  Commons  immediately  after  the  bat 
^J^r^:"^  ^^^^  -^-^  -  view  undl 

HXXr         t  "Jew*  14— 1646  — 

iMt  ro!l^^-  ""T"  "«■"  "-T  doubtful,  att 

JMt  routed  hi8  «pm,e,  kiUed  and  took  about  6  OOn 
very  many  .ffleera,  but  of  what  quauZ  le  Tt 

P.ti,^f  *^''  ^"-  -  ^«  "«"''  of  CromweU  from 
Th,       »"  "'6  march™  ever  made  on  British  aoil 

tfrr=-^---~'^"- 

tTr  iJ      '  7'"'  "*  «'»"»""  ""i""""- i    Stratford 

c™m^L:L  r't""""" '  E-^n-  S 

>  romwell  joined  Lambert  and  Harrison  and  m.,<,<  .,i. 
wl*:.TeT7T  '"  'l'^""'  "P  '• ""  Scottish.™,  in 
w.n  on  th.,  triumphant  march  affords  Mtisfaotio" 
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"  "Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array,"  y 

«  the   best-drilled  and  most  perfectly  disciplined 
amy  n  Europe,  forty  thousand  strong!  pu«ued  its 
irresistible  way  towards   Worcester,  with   cannon 
muskets,  and  pikes,  with  colours  flyin/and  buff 

mL  h^'^'^r  ^"^— I>"ing  my  visit  to  Sedge- 
TuU^^  *  strange  accident  I  stumbled  on  a  citizen 
of  Bndgewater  whose  wife's  grandfather  had  over 

Uefield.  He  took  me  to  his  library  and  laid  before 
me  an  ordnance  map  of  the  district  and  discussed 
dubious  pointe  ^garding  the  incidents  of  the  fight. 
By  the  favour  of  his  kindness  and  knowledge  I  was 
able  to  journey  with  some  confidence  towards  Weston 
Zoyland  and  Sedgemoor. 

6.  Chapter  VIII.  _  Within  easy  reach  of  Bridge- 
wa^er  he  many  places  of  great  in  Jest  Four  mil^ 
to  the  west  IS  Brymore,  the  birthplace  of  John  Pym. 

18  Nether  Stowey,  where  Coleridge  wrote  "The 
Ancient  Mariner,"  and  where  one  may  see  Alfo^! 
den  Manoi-,  the  residence  of  Wordsworth  at  the 
same  period  Eight  miles  south  is  Athelney,  close 
o  the  junction  of   the   Tone   and  the  Parret,  the 

e^t"^  O,  ^''f  '^'  """^^  ^"  '"'•  ^i^*«-  iniles 
east  18  Glastonbury,  with  its  splendid  abbey  ruins, 
and  Its  legends  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  King 
Arthur.     Eleven  miles  south-west  lies  Taunton,  the 
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«S  m""  "'  ,^'»"«"»'>i".  the  rendezvoa.  of 
^K^  Monmouth"  „.,  the  oent„  o,  .he  "B^j/ 

UB  living,     ihere  I  saw  on  a  inornincr  nf  m.M 
the  Uttlefleld  over  which  the  &J  cZ  Jf  „M 

Charlie  „„  -uehC^pleX  .-nrrl'^ed  th'T 
■ervation  o,  the  tn.v^„ej„  P::.':„C„n/.^f;,t 

un  every  Hill  and  valley  and  road  and  by-wav  within 
thirty  miles  of  "  AnlH    R^^i,-    »        ^     ^  within 

..™..th,.„de„thr„r;:\a„T,th,;t,^! 
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aant  with  the  spirit,  the  manners,  the  ambitions,  of 
the  Jacobites,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  places  and 
affairs  marvellously  complete  and  convincing.     No 
historical  novel  will  ever  be  written  to  surpass  «  Wa- 
verley  "  m  its  comprehensive  grasp  of  a  complex  and 
ever  shifting  situation,  in  its  superb  portraiture  of 
actual  and  fictitious  personages,  in  its  brilliant  pro- 
cession  of  picturesque  and  dramatic  scenes,  and  in  its 
abiding  hold  on  the  imagination  of  readers,  young 
and  old,  in  every  English^peaking  land. 

th!h  ^r^7^^X"-  -  The  misfortunes  that  dogged 
the  heels  of  "Buteher  Cumberland"  for  the  rert  of 
his  hfe  may  be  read  elsewhere  by  those  who  care  to 
peruae  the  gloomy  ftUe.  In  the  British  Museum  I 
found  a  private  letter  of  his  written  a  few  weeks  after 

to^r^^.r'^"""'*'"-     The  following  references 
man  L  *"  eminently  characteristic  of  the 

"Would  to  God  the  enemy  had  been  worthy 
enough  of  our  troops.  Sure  never  were  solditrs  in 
such  a  temper.  Silence  and  obedience  the  whole 
time,  and  all  our  manoeuvres  were  performed  without 
the  least  confusion.  I  must  own  that  you  have  hit 
my  weak  side  when  you  say  that  the  Honoor  of  our 
troops  IS  restored." 

10.  Chaptkb  XII. «  Readers  of  Burns  are  famil- 
lar  with  the  touching  lyric,  "  The  Lovely  Law  of 
Inverness."  One  must  not  be  too  critical  with  the 
poet  for  making  her  speak  the  Ayrshire  dialect - 
which  she  never  could  do.  Either  English  or  Gaelic 
would  not  have  suited  the  poet's  audience:  - 
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"The  lovely  1.88  of  Inverneas 

N,e  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see ; 
^ot  e  en  and  morn  she  cries,  alas  I 

And  aye  the  saut  tear  bUn's  her  ee  • 
Drxamossie  Moor-Drumossie  day.!l' 

Awaefu'dayitwastomel 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 

My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three." 
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